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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Accumulation  of  Capital^  or  qfprodudive 
and  unprodu6Hve  Labour. 

There  is  one  fort  of  labour  which  book 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  fubiedt  upon  n. 
which  it  is  bellowed  : there  is  another  which  jjj_  ' 
has  no  fuch  effe6l.  The  former,  as  it  produces  v— 
a value,  may  be  called  productive ; the  latter, 
unproductive  * labour.  Thus  the  labour  of  a 
manufacturer  adds,  generally,  to  the  value  of  the 
materials  which  he  works  upon,  that  of  his  own 


* Some  French  authors  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity  have 
ufed  thofe  words  in  a different  fenfe.  In  the  laft  chapter  of  the 
fourth  book,  I lhall  endeavour  to  Ihow  that  their  fenfe  is  an  imjn-oper 
•ne. 

rot.  IT.  B mainte. 
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® maintenance,  and  of  his  mailer’s  profit.  The 

labour  of  a menial  fervant,  on  the  contrary,  adds 
to  the  value  of  nothing.  Though  the  manufac- 
turer has  his  wages  advanced  to  him  by  his 
mafler,  he,  in  reality,  cofls  him  no  expence,  the 
value  of  thofe  wages  being  generally  rellored, 
together  with  a jirofit,  in  the  improved  value  of 
the  fubje6b  upon  which  his  labour  is  bellowed. 
But  the  maintenance  of  a menial  fervant  never  is 
rellored.  A man  grows  rich  by  employing  a 
multitude  of  manufa6lurers  : he  grows  poor,  by 
, , , maintaining  a multitude  of  menial  fervants.^  The 
labour  of  the  latter,  however,  has  its  value,  and  • 
deferves  its  reward  as  well  as  that  of  the  former. 
But  the  labour  of  the  manufa6lurer  fixes  and  re- 
alizes itfelf  in  fome  particular  fubjefil  or  vendible  ■ 
commodity,  which  lulls  for  fome  time  at  leall 
after  that  labour  is  pall.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  labour  Hocked  and  flored  up  to 
be  employed,  if  necelTary,  upon  fome  other  oc- 
cafion.  That  fubje6l,  or  what  is  the  fame  thing, 
the  price  of  that  fubjedl,  can  afterw'ards,  if  nc- 
celTary,  put  into  motion  a quantity  of  labour 
equal  to  that  which  had  originally  produced  it. 
The  labour  of  the  menial  fervant,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  parti- 
cular fubjefil  or  vendible  commodity.  Hip  fer- 
vices  generally  perilh  in  the  very  inllant  of  their 
performance,  and  feldora  leave  any  trace  or  value 
behind  them,  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  fer- 
vice  could  afterwards  be  procured. 

The  labour  of  fome  of  the  moll  refpedlable 
-orders  in  the  fociety  is,  like  that  of  menial  fer- 

vants. 
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vants,  unprodudlive  of  any  value,  and  does  not  CHAP, 
fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  permanent  fubjeft,  or  . . 

vendible  commodity,  which  endures  after  that 
labour  is  pall,  and  for  which  an  equal  quantity 
of  labour  could  afterwards  be  procured.  The 
fovereign,  for  example,  with  all  the  officers  both 
of  jullice  and  war  who  ferve  under  him,  the  whole 
army  and  navy,  are  unprodudlive  labourers. 

They  are  the  fervants  of  the  public,  and  are 
maintained  by  a part  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  induftry  of  other  people.  Their  fcrvice,  how 
honourable,  how  ufeful,  or  how  neceflary  foever, 
produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of 
fervice  can  afterwards  be  procured.  The  pro-  <..••••  ■ 

. tedlion,  fecurity,  and  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  effedb  of  their  labour  this  year,  will 
not  purchafe  its  protedlion,  fecurity,  and  defence 
for  the  year  to  come.  In  the  fame  clafs  muft  be 
ranked,  fome  both  of  the  graved  and  mod  im- 
portant, and  fome  of  the  mod  frivolous  pro- 
feffions : churchmen,  lawyers,  phyficians,  men  of 
letters  of  all  kinds  ; players,  budbons,  muficians, 
opera-fingers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  The  labour  of 
the  meaned  of  thefe  has  a certain  value,  regu- 
lated by  the  very  lame  principles  which  regulate 
that  of  every  other  fort  of  labour  ; and  that  of 
the  nobled  and  mod  ufeful,  produces  nothing 
which  could  afterwards  purchafe  or  procure  an 
equal  quantity  of  labour.  Like  the  declamation 
of  the  adtor,  the  harangue  of  the  orator,  or  the 
tune  of  the  mufician,  the  work  of  all  of  them 
perilhes  in  the  very  indant  of  its  produdlion. 

B 2 Both 
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BOOK  Both  produ6live  and  unproduftive  labourers, 

. . and  thofe  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all 

equally  maintained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country.  This  produce, 
how  great  foever,  can  never  be  infinite,  but  rnuft 
have  certain  limits.  According,  therefore,  as  a 
fmaller  or  greater  proportion  of  it  is  in  any 
one  year  employed  in  maintaining  unprodudlive 
■ hands,  the  more  in  the  one  cafe  and  the  lefs  in 

' " ■ '■  the  other  will  remain  for  the  productive,  and  the 
next  year’s  produce  will  be  greater  or  fmaller 
accordingly  ; the  whole  annual  produce,  if  we 
except  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth, 
being  the  effeCt  of  productive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  every  country,  is,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  dellined  for  fupplying  the  confump- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  Jfof  procuring  a 
revenue  to  them ; yet  when  it  firft  comes  either 
from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ductive labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts.  One  of  them,  and  frequently  the 
largeft,  is,  in  the  firft  place,  dellined  for  replacing 
a capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provifions,  mate- 
rials, and  finiflied  work,  which  had  been  With- 
drawn from  a capital ; the  other  for  conftituting 
a revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as 
the  profit  of  his  ftock ; or  to  fome  other  perfon, 
as  the  rent  of  his  land.  Thus,  of  the  produce  of 
land,  one  part  replaces  the  capital  of  the  farmer ; 
the  other  pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord; and  thus  conftitutes  a revenue  both  to  the 
owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his  ftock  ; 

and 
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and  to  fome  other  perfon,  as  the  rent  of  his  land.  CHAP. 
Of  the  produce  of  a great  n)anufa«Slory,  in  the  . . 

fame  manner,  one  part,  and  that  always  the 
largeft,  replaces  the  capital  of  the  undertaker  of 
the  work ; the  other  pays  his  profit,  and  thus  con- 
ftitutes  a revenue  to  the  owner  of  this  capital. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a capi- 
tal, never  is  immediately  employed  to  maintain 
any  but  productive  hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of 
productive  labour  only.  That  which  is  imme- 
diately deftined  for  conflituting  a revenue  either 
as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  maintain  indifferently 
either  productive  or  unproductive  hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  flock  a man  employs  as 
a capital,  he  always  expeCts  it  to  be  replaced  to 
him  with  a profit.  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in 
maintaining  productive  hands  only ; and  after 
having  ferved  in  the  function  of  a capital  to  him, 
it  conftitutes  a revenue  to  them.  'V^enever  he 
employs  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining  unproduc- 
tive hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is,  from  that 
moment,  withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and  placed 
in  his  flock  referved  for  immediate  confumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  thofe  who  do 
not  labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue  ; 
either,  firfl,  by  that  part  of  the  annual  produce 
which  is  originally  deftined  for  conflituting  a 
revenue  to  fome  particular  perfons,  either  as 
the  rent  of  land  or  as  the  profits  of  flock ; or, 
fecondly,  by  that  part  which,  though  originaUy 
deftined  for  replacing  a capital  and  for  maintain- 
ing productive  labourers  only,  yet  when  it  comes 
B 3 into 
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B O o into  their  hands,  whatever  part  of  it  is  over  and 

. . above  their  neceffary  fubfiftence,  may  be  em- 

ployed in  maintaining  indiiferently  either  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  hands.  Thus,  not  only 
the  great  landlord  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even 
. . the  common  workman,  if  his  wages  are  confider- 
able,  may  mmntain  a menial  fervant ; or  he  may 
fometimes  go  to  a play  or  a puppet-fliow,  and  fo 
contribute  his  lhare  towards  maintaining  one  fet 
of  unproductive  labourers  ; or  he  may  pay  fome 
taxes,  and  thus  help  to  maintain  another  fet, 
more  honourable  and  ufeful,  indeed,  but  equally 
unproductive.  No  part  of  the  annual  produce, 
however,  which  had  been  originally  dellined  to 
replace  a capital,  is  ever  directed  towards  main- 
taining unproductive  hands,  till  after  it  has  put 
into  motion  its  full  complement  of  productive 
labour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  workman 
mull  have  earned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before 
he  can  employ  any  part  of  them  in  this  manqer. 
That  part  too  is  generally  but  a fmall  one.  It 
is  his  fpare  revenue  only,  of  which  productive 
labourers  have  feldom  a great  deal.  They  gene- 
rally have  fome,  however  ; and  in  the  payment 
of  taxes  the  greatnefs  of  their  number  may  com- 
penfate,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
contribution.  The  rent  of  land  and  the  profits 
of  flock  are  every-where,  therefore,  the  principal 
fources  from  which  unproductive  hands  derive 
their  fubfiftence.  Thefe  are  the  two  forts  of 
revenue  of  which  the  owners  have  generally  mofl 
to  fpare.  They  might  both  maintain  indif- 
ferently 
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ferently  either  produ6live  or  unprodu6live  C 
hands.  They  feem,  however,  to  have  fbme 
predile^ion  for  the  latter.  The  expence  of  a 
great  lord  feeds  generally  more  idle  than  indufl 
trious  people.  The  rich  merchant,  though  with 
his  capital  he  maintains  induftrious  people  only, 
yet  by  his  expence,  that  is,  by  the  employment 
of  his  revenue,  he  feeds  commonly  the  very 
fame  fort  as  the  great  lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive  hands,  depends  very 
much  in  every  country  upon  the  proportion 
between  that  part  of  the  annual  produce,  which, 
as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground  or 
from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is 
deftined  for  replacing  a capital,  and  that  which 
is  deftined  for  conftituting  a revenue,  either  as 
rent,  or  as  profit.  This  proportion  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  rich  from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries. 

Thus,  at  prefent,  in  the  opulent  countries  of 
Europe,  a very  large,  frequently  the  largeft  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  deftined  for 
replacing  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  independent 
farmer  ; the  other  for  paying  his  profits,  and  the 
rent  of  the  landlord.  But  anciently,  during  the 
prevalency  of  the  feudal  goveniment,  a very  fmall 
portion  of  the  produce  was'  fufiicient  to  replace 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation.  It  confifted 
commonly  in  a few  wretched  cattle,  maintained 
altogether  by  the  fjiontaneous  produce  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
confidered  as  a part  of  that  fpontaneous  produce. 

It  generally  too  belonged  to  the  landlord,  and 
B 4 was 
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BOOK  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of  the 

^ land.  All  the  reft  of  the  produce  properly 

belonged  to  him  too,  either  as  rent  for  his  land, 
or  as  profit  upon  tliis  paltry  capital.  The  occu- 
piers of  land  were  generally  bondmen,  whofe 
perfons  and  effedls  were  equally  his  property. 
Thofe  who  were  not  bondmen  were  tenants  at 
will,  and  though  the  rent  which  they  paid  was 
often  nominally  little  more  than  a quit-rent,  it 
really  amounted  to  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land.  Their  lord  could  at  all  times  command 
their  labour  in  peace,  and  their  fervice  in  war. 
Though  they  lived  at  a diftance  from  his  houfe, 
they  were  equally  dependant  upon  him  as  his 
retainers  who  lived  in  it.  But  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him, 
who  can  dilpofe  of  the  labour  and  fervice  of  all 
thofe  whom  it  maintains.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Europe,  the  (hare  of  the  landlord  feldom  exceeds 
a third,  foraetimes  not  a fourth  part  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land.  The  rent  of  land,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  improved  parts  of  the  country, 
has  , been  tripled  and  quadrupled  fince  thofe 
ancient  times ; and  this  third  or  fourth  part  of 
tlie  annual  produce  is,  it  feems,  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  the  whole  had  been  before. 
Jn  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  rent,  though 
it  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  dimi- 
niflies  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,  great 
capitals  are  at  prefent  employed  in  trade  and 
manufa6lures.  In  the  ancient  ftate,  the  little  trade 
that  was  ftirring,  and  the  few  homely  and  coarfe 

manu. 
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manufa6lures  that  were  carried  on,  required  but  chap. 
very  iinall  capitals.  Thefe,  however,  mull  have  . , 

yielded  very  large  profits.  The  rate  of  interefl 
was  no- where  lefs  that  ten  per  cent.,  and  their 
profits  mull  have  been  fufficient  to  afford  this 
great  interefl.  At  prefent  the  rate  of  interefl, 
in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe,  is  no-where 
higher  than  fix  per  cent,  and  in  fome  of  the  raofl 
improved  it  is  fo  low  as  four,  three,  and*two  per 
cent.  Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  which  is  derived  from  the  profits  of 
flock  is  always  much  greater  in  rich  than  in 
poor  countries,  it  is  becaufe  the  flock  is  much 
greater : in  proportion  to  the  flock  the  profits 
are  generally  much  lefs. 

That  part  of  tlie  annual  produce,  tjierefore, 
which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground, 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  produ6live  labourers, 
is  deflined  for  replacing  a capital,  is  not  only 
much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  but 
bears  a much  greater  proportion  to  that  which  is , 
immediately  deflined  for  conflituting  a revenue 
either  as  rent  or  as  profit.  The  funds  deflined 
for  the  maintenance  of  produ6live  labour,  are 
not  only  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  but  bear  a much  greater  proportion  to 
thofe  which,  though  they  may  be  employed  to 
maintain  either  produ6live  or  unprodu6live 
hands,  have  generally  a predile6lion  for  the  latter. 

The  proportion  between  thofe  different  funds 
neceffarily  determines  in  every  country  the 
general  character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  indufli-y 
or  idlenefs.  We  are  more  induflrious  than  our 
4 forefathers ; 
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BOOK  forefathers ; becaufe  in  the  prefent  times  the 
. . funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  indullry, 

are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  thofe  which 
are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
idlenefs,  than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries 
ago.  Our  anceftors  were  idle  for  want  of  a fuffi- 
cient  encouragement  to  induftry.  It  is  better, 
fays  the  proverb,  to  play  for  nothing,  than  to 
work  for  nothing.  In  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of 
capital,  they  are  in  general  induftrious,  fober,  and 
thriving ; as  in  many  Englilh,  and  in  moft  Dutch 
towns.  In  thofe  towns  which  are  principally 
fupported  by  the  conllant  or  occaflonal  refidence 
of  a court,  and  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  fpending  of 
revenue,  they  are  in  general  idle,  diflblute,  and 
poor  ; as  at  Rome,  Verfailles,  Compeigne,  and 
Fontainbleau.  If  you  except  Rouen  and  Bour- 
deaux,  there  is  little  trade  or  induftry  in  any  of 
the  parliament  towns  of  France;  and  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
expence  of  the  members  of  the  courts  of  juftice, 
and  of  thofe  who  come  to  plead  before  them,  are 
in  general  idle  and  poor.  The  great  trade  of 
Rouen  and  Bourdeaux  feems  to  be  altogether  the 
^ effedt  of  their  fituation.  Rouen  is  neceflarily 
the  entrep6t  of  almoft  all  the  goods  which  are 
brought  either  from  foreign  countries,  or  from 
the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  great  city  of  Paris.  Bourdeaux 
is  in  the  fame  manner  the  entrepot  of  the  wines 

' which 
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which  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Graronne,  and  C'H  A P. 
of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  one  of  the  richeft  . . 

wine  countries  in  the  world,  and  which  leems  to 
produce  the  wine  fitted,  for  exportation,  or  bed 
fiiited  to  the  tade  of  foreign  nations.  Such 
advant;ageous  fituations  neceflarily  attra6l  a great 
capital  by  the  great  employmentwhich  they  afford 
it ; and  the  employment  of  this  capital  is  the 
caufe  of  the  indudry  of  thole  two  cities.  In  the 
other  parliament  towns  of  France,  very  little 
more  capital  feems  to  be  employed  that  what  is 
neceffary  for  fupplying  their  own  confumption ; 
that  is,  little  more  than  the  fmalled  capital 
which  can  be  employed- in  them.  The  fame 
thing  maybe  faid  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna. 

Of  thofe  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  mod 
indudrious:  but  Paris  itfelf  is  the  principal  mar- 
ket of  all  the  manufadlures  edablilhed  at  Paris,  , 
and  its  own  confumptfon  is  the  principal  objeft 
of  all  the  trade  which  it  carries  on.  London, 

Lilbon,  and  Copenhagen,  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
tliree  cities  in  Europe,  which  are  both  the  con- 
dant  refidence  of  a court,  and  can  at  the  lame 
time  be  confidered  as  trading  cities,  or  as  citie* 
which  trade  not  only  for  their  own  confumption, 
but  for  that  of  other  cities  and  countries.  The 
fituation  of  all  the  three  is  extremely  advan- 
tageous,and  naturallyfits  them  to  be  the  entrepots 
of  a great  part  of  the  goods  dedined  for  the 
confumption  of  didant  places.  In  a city  where 
a great  revenue  is  fpent,  to  employ  with  ad- 
vantage a capital  for  any  other  purpofe  than 
for  fupplying  the  confumption  of  that  city,  is  ' 

prob^ibly 
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BOOR  probably  more  difficult  than  in  one  in  which  the 

. , inferior  ranks  of  people  have  no  other  mainte- 

nance but  what  they  derive  from  the  employment 
of  fuch  a capital.  The  idlenefs  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the 
expence  of  revenue,  corrupts,  it  is  probable,  the 
' induflry  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
the  employment  of  capital,  and  renders  it  lefe 
advantageous  to  employ  a capital  there  than  in 
other  places.  There  was  little  trade  or  induftry  in 
Edinburgh  before  the  Union.  When  the  Scotch 
parliament  was  no  longer  to  be  affembled  in  it, 
when  it  ceafed  to  be  the  neceflary  refidence  of 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it 
became  a city  of  fome  trade  and  induflry.  It 
Hill  continues,  however,  to  be  the  refidence  of 
the  principal  courts  of  jullice  in  Scotland,  of  the 
boards  of  cuftoms  andexcife.  See.  Aconfiderable 
revenue,  therefore,  flill  continues  to  be  fpent 
in  it.  In  trade  and  induflry  it  is  much  inferior 
to  Glafgow,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital.  The 
inhabitants  of  a large  village,  it  has  fometimes 
been  obferved,  after  having  made  confiderable 
progrefe  in  manufa6lures,  have  become  idle 
and  poor,  in  confequence  of  a great  lord’s 
having  taken  up  his  refidence  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue, 
therefore,  feems  every- where  to  regulate  the  pro- 
poition  between  induflry  and  idlenefs.  Where- 
ever  capital  predominates,  induflry  prevails : 
wherever  revenue,  idlenefs.  Every  increafe  or 
V diminution 
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diminution  of  capital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  c 
to  increafe  or  diminilh  the  real  quantity  of  in- 
duftry,  the  number  of  productive  hands,  and 
confequently  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Capitals  are  increafed  by  parfiraony,  and  di- 
minilhed  by  prodigality  and  mifconduCl. 

Whatever  a perfon  faves  from  his  revenue  he 
adds  to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himfelf 
in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of  produc- 
tive hands,  or  enables  fome  other  perfon  to 
do  fo,  by  lending  it  to  him  for  an  intereft,  that 
is,  for  a lhare  of  the  profits.  As  the  capital  of 
an  individual  can  be  increafed  only  by  what  he 
faves  from  his  annual  revenue  or  his  annual 
gains,  fo  the  capital  of  a fociety,  which  is  the 
lame  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  it,  can  be  increafed  only  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Parfimony,  and  not  induftry,  is  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capital.  Induftry, 
indeed,  provides  the  fubjeCt  which  parfimony  ac- 
cumulates. But  whatever  induftry  might  ac- 
quire, if  parfimony  did  not  fave  and  ftore  up,  the 
capital  would  never  be  the  greater. 

Parfimony,  by  increafing  the  fund  which  is 
deftined  for  the  maintenance  ofproduCtive  hands, 
tends  to  increafe  the  number  ofthofe  handswhofe 
labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the  fubjeCl  upon 
which  it  is  beftowed.  dt  tends  therefore  to  in- 
creafe the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce 
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K duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.  It 
^ puts  into  motion  an  additional  quantity  of  in- 
dulliy,  which  gives  fin  additional  value  to  the 
annual  produce. 

What  is  annually  faved  is  as  regularly  con- 
fumed  as  what  is  annually  fpent,  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  time  too  ; but  it  is  confumed  by  a dif- 
ferent fet  of  people.  That  portion  of  his  revenue 
which  a rich  man  annually  fpends,  is  in  moft 
cafes  confumed  by  idle  guells,  and  menial  fer- 
vants,  who  leave  nothing  behind  them  in  return 
for  their  confuipption.  That  portion  which  he 
annually  faves,  as  for  the  fake  of  the  profit  it  is 
immediately  employed  as  a capital,  is  confumed 
in  the  lame  manner,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  time 
too,  but  by  a different  fet  of  people,  by  labour- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  artificers,  who  re-pro- 
duce with  a profit  the  value  of  their  annual  con- 
fumption.  His  revenue,  we  lliall  fuppofe,  is 
paid  him  in  money.  Had  he  fpent  the  whole, 
the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the  whole 
could  have  purchafed,  would  have  been  dillri- 
buted  among  the  former  fet  of  people.  By  lav- 
ing a part  of  it,  as  that  part  is  for  the  fake  of  the 
profit  immediately  employed  as  a capital  either 
by  himfelf  or  by  fome  other  perfon,  the  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  which  may  be  purchafed 
with  it,  are  neceffarily  refer\'^ed  for  the  latter. 
The  confumption  is  the  fame,  but  the  confumers 
are  different. 

By  what  a frugal  man  annually  faves,^  he  not 
only  affords  maintenance  to  an  additional  nmn- 
ber  of  productive  hands,  for  that  or  tlie  enfuing 

year, 
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I year,  but,  like  the  founder  of  a public  work-  q 
I houfe,  he  eftablilhes  as  it  were  a perpetual  fund 
I for  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  number  in  all 
! times  to  come.  The  perpetual  allotment  and 
deftination  of  this  fund,  indeed,  is  not  always 
guarded  by  any  pofitive  law,  by  any  truft-right 
or  deed  of  mortmain.  It  is  always  guarded, 
however,  by  a very  powerful  principle,  the  plain 
and  evident  intereft  of  every  individual  to  whom 
any  lhare  of  it  (hall  ever  belong.  No  part  of  it 
can  ever  afterwards  be  employed  to  maintain  any 
but  produ6live  hands,  without  an  evident  lofs  to 
the  perfon  who  thus  perverts  it  from  its  proper 
deftination. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner.  By 
not  confining  his  expence  within  his  income,  ho 
encroaches  upon  his  capital.  Like  him  W'hq 
perverts  the  revenues  of  fome  pious  foundation 
to  profane  purpofes,  he  pays  the  wages  of  idle- 
nefs  with  thofe  funds  which  the  frugality  of  his 
forefathers  had,  as  it  were,  confecrated  to  the 
maintenance  of  induftry.  By  diuiinifliing  the 
funds  deftined  for  the  employment  of  productive- 
labour,  he  neceflarily  diminifties,  fo  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  him,  the  quantity  of  that  labour 
wliich  adds  a value  to  the  fubjeCl  upon  which  it 
is  beftowed,  and  confequently,  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  tlie  land  and  labour  of  the 
whole  country,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
its  inhabitants.  If  the  prodigality  of  fome  was 
not  compenfated  by  the  frugality  of  others,  thq 
conduct  of  every  prodigal,  by  feeding  tlie  idle 
W'ith  the  bread  of  the  induftrious,  tends  not  only 
i to 
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B o O K to  beggar  himfelf,  but  to  impoverifti  his  coun> 
, . try. 

Though  the  expence  of  the  prodigal  Ihould 
be  altogether  in  home-made,  and  no  part  of  it  in 
foreign  commodities,  its  effe6l  upon  the  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  fociety  would  Hill  be  the 
fame.  Every  year,  there  would  ftill  be  a certain 
quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  which  ought  to 
have  maintained  productive,  employed  in  main- 
taining unproductive  hands.  Every  year,  there- 
, fore,  there  would  ftill  be  fome  diminution  in 
what  would  otherwife  have  been  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country. 

This  expence,  it  may  be  faid  indeed,  not  be- 
ing in  foreign  goods,  and  not  occafioning  any 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  the  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  remain  in  the  country  as  before. 
But  if  the  quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  which 
were  thus  confumed  by  unproductive,  had  been 
diftributed  among  productive  hands,  they  would 
have  re-produced,  together  with  a profit,  the  full 
value  of  their  confumption.  The  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  in  this  cafe  equally  have  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  there  would  befides 
have  been  a reproduction  of  an  equal  value  of 
confumable  goods.  There  would  have  been  two 
values  inftead  of  one. 

The  fame  quantity  of  money,  befides,  cannot 
long  remain  in  any  country  in  which  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  diminifties.  The  foie  ufe 
of  money  is  to  circulate  confumable  goods.  By 
means  of  it,  provifions,  materials,  and  finiftied 

work, 
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work,  are  bought  and  fold,  and  diftributed  to  chap. 
their  proper  confumers.  The  quantity  of  money,  . . 

' therefore,  which  can  be  annually  employed  in 
any  country,  mull  be  determined  by  the  value  of 
the  confumable  goods  annually  circulated  within 
it.  Thefe  mull  confift  either  in  the  immediate 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
itfelf,  or  in  fomething  which  had  been  purchafed 
with  fome  part  of  that  produce.  Their  value, 
tlierefore,  mull  diminilh  as  the  value  of  that  pro- 
duce diminiflies,  and  along  w’ith  it  the  quantity 
of  money  which  can  be  employed  in  circulating 
them.  But  the  money  which  by  this  annual 
diminution  of  produce  is  annually  thrown  out 
of  domellic  circulation,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
lie  idle.  The  intereft  of  whoever  polTelTes  it, 
requires  that  it  lliould  be  employed.  But  having 
no  employment  at  home,  it  will,  in  fpite  of  all 
laws  and  prohibitions,  be  fent  abroad,  and  em- 
ployed in  purchaling  confumable  goods  which 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  at  home.  Its  annual  export- 
ation will  in  this  manner  continue  for  fome  time 
to  add  fomething  to  the  annual  confumption  of 
the  country  beyond  the  value  of  its  own  annual  - 
produce.  Whafc  in  the  days  of  its  profperity  had 
been  faved  from  that  annual  produce,  and  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  gold  and  fdver,  will  con- 
tribute for  fome  little  time  to  fupport  its  con- 
fumption in  adverfity.  The  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver  is,  in  this  cafe,  not  the  caufe,  but 
the  effe6l  of  its  declenfion,  and  may  even,  for 
fome  little  time,  alleviate  the  mifery  of  that 
declenfion. 

yoi.  a.  c The 
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BOOK  The  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary,  mufl 
in  every  country  naturally  increafe  as  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  increafes.  The  value  of 
the  confumable  goods  annually  circulated  within 
the  fociety  being  greater,  will  require  a greater 
quantity  of  money  to  circulate  them.  A j)art  of 
the  increafed  produce,  therefore,  will  naturally 
be  employed  in  purchaling,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
had,  the  additional  quantity  of  gold  and  lilver 
necellaryfor  circulating  the  reft.  The  increafe 
of  thofe  metals  will  in  this  cafe  be  the  effect,  noj; 
the  caufe,  of  the  public  profperity.  Gold  and 
. lilver  are  purchafed  every  where  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the 
revenue  and  maintenance  of  all  thofe  whofe  la- 
bour or  ftock  is  employed  in  bringing  them  from 
the  mine  to  the  market,  is  the  price  paid  for 
them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
country  which  has  this  price  to  pay,  will  never 
be  long  without  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
which  it  has  occafion  for ; and  no  country  will 
ever  long  retain  a quantity  which  it  has  no 
occalion  for. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  a country  to  conlill 
in,  whether  in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  as  plain  realbn  feems  to 
' didlate  ; or  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
Avhich  circulate  .within,  it,  as  vulgar  prejudices 
fuppole  j in  either  view  of  the  matter,  every  pro- 
digal appears  to  be  a public  enemy,  and  every 
frugal  man  a public  benefactor. 

2 The 
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The  effe6ls  of  mifcondu^  are  often  the  fame  c HAP. 
as  thofe  of  prodigality.  Every  injudicious  and  , , 

unfuccefbYul  projc6l  in  agriculture,  mines,  fifli- 
eries,  trade,  or  manufadliires,  tends  in  the  fame  . 
manner  to  diminifli  the  funds  deftined  for  the 


maintenance  of  produdlive  labour.  In  every  fuch 
projedl,  though  the  capital  is  confumed  by  pro- 
dudlive  hands  only,  yet,  as  by  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  they  do 
not  reproduce  the  full  value  of  their  confump- 
tion,  there  miift  always  be  fome  diminution  in 
what  would  otherwife  have  been  the  produdlive 
funds  of  the  fociety. 

It  can  feldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  cir- 
cuinftances  of  a great  nation  can  be  much  af- 
fedled  either  by  the  prodigality  or  mifeondudt 
of  individuals  ; the  profufion  or  impmdence  of 
fome,  being  always  more  than  compenilited  by 
the  frugality  and  good  condudt  of  otliers. 

With  regard  to  profufion,  the  principle  ivhich 
prompts  to  expence,  is  the  paflion  for  prefent  en- 
joyment ; which,  though  fometimes  violent  and 
very  difficult  to  be  reflrained,  is  in  general  only 
momentary  and  occalional.  But  the  principle 
which  prompts  to  fave,  is  the  defire  of  bettering 
our  condition,  a defire  which,  though  generally 
calm  and  difpaflionate,  comes  v'ith  us  from 
the  womb,  and  never  leaves  ns  till  we  go  into 
the  grave.  In  the  whole  interval  which  fe- 
parates  thofe  two  moments,  there  is  fcarce  per- 
haps a fingle  inftance  in  which  any  man  is  fo  per- 
fectly and  completely  fatisfied  with  his  fituation, 
as  to  be  without  any  with  of  alteration  or  im- 
c 3 prpvement 
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BOOK  provement  of  any  kind.  An  augmentation  of 
. , fortune  is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part 

of  men  propofe  and  wilh  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. It  is  the  means  the  moft  vulgar  and  the 
mod  obvious ; and  the  mod  likely  way  of  aug- 
menting their  fortune,  is  to  fave  and  accumulate 
fome  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either  regularly 
and  annually,  or  upon  fome  extraordinary  occa- 
lions.  Though  the  principle  of  expence,  there- 
fore, prevails  in  almod  all  men  upon  fome  occa- 
lions,  and  in  fome  men  upon  almod  all  occafions, 
yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men,  taking  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the  principle 
of  frugality  feems  not  only  to  predominate,  but 
to  predominate  very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  mifcondu6l,  the  number  of 
prudent  and  fuccefsful  undertakings  is  every- 
where much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and 
unfuccefsful  ones.  After  all  our  complaints  of 
the  frequency  of  bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  men 
who  fall  into  this  misfortune  make  but  a very 
' fmaU  part  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  trade, 
and  all  other  forts  of  bufinefs ; not  much  more 
perhaps  than  one  in  a thouland.  Bankruptcy  is 
perhaps  the  greated  and  mod  humiliating  cala- 
mity which  can  befal  an  innocent  man.  The 
greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are  fuificiently 
careful  to  avoid  it.  Some,  indeed,  do  not  avoid 
it ; as  fome  do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoveriihed  by  . 
private,  though  they  fometimes  are  by  public 
prodigality  and  mifcondufl:.  The  whole,  or 
almod  the  whole,  public  revenue,  is  in  mcA 
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countries  employed  in  maintaining  unprodu6live  chap. 
hands.  Such  are  the  people  who  compofe  a nu-  . . 

meroiis  and  fplendid  court,  a great  ecclefiaftical 
eftablifliment,  great  fleets  and  armies,  who  in 
time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of 
war  acquire  nothing  which  can  compenfate  the 
expence  of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the 
war  lafts.  Such  people,  as  they  themfelves  pro- 
duce nothing,  are  all  maintained  by  the  produce 
of  other  men’s  labour.  When  multiplied,  there- 
fore, to  an  unneceflTary  number,  they  may  in  a 
particular  year  confume  fo  great  a fliare  of  this 
produce,  as  not  to  leave  a fufiiciency  for  main- 
taining the  productive  labourers,  who  Ihould  re- 
produce it  next  year.  The  next  year’s  produce, 
therefore,  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  foregoing, 
and  if  the  lame  diforder  Ihould  continue,  that  of 
the  third  year  will  be  Hill  lefs  than  that  of  the 
fecond.  Thofe  unproductive  hands,  who  Ihould 
be  maintained  by  a part  only  of  the  Ipare  reve- 
nue of  the  people,  may  confume  fo  great  a ftiare 
of  their  whole  revenue,  and  thereby  oblige  fo  • 
great  a number  to  encroach  upon  their  capitals, 
upon  the  funds  deilined  for  the  maintenance  of 
productive  labour,  that  all  the  frugality  and 
good  conduct  of  individuals  may  not  be  able  to 
compenfate  the  wafte  and  degradation  of  pro- 
duce occafioned  by  this  violent  and  forced  en- 
croachment. 

This  frugality  and  good  conduCt,  however, 
is  upon  molt  occaflons,  it  appears  from  expe- 
rience, fufficient  to  compenfate,  not  only  the 
private  prodigality  and  mifeonduCt  of  indivi- 
c 3 duals. 
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BOOK  duals,  but  the  public  extravagance  of  govern- 

^ . ment.  The  uniform,  conllant,  and  uninter- 

rupted eflPort  of  every  man  to  better  his  condi- 
tion, the  principle  from  which  public  and  na- 
tional, as  well  as  private  opulence  is  originally 
derived,  is  frequently  powerful  enough  to  main- 
tain the  natural  progrefs  of  things  toward  im- 
provement, in  fj)ite  both  of  the  extravagance  of 
government,  and  of  the  greatefl  errors  of  admi- 
niftration.  Like  the  unknown  principle  of  ani- 
mal life,  it  frequently  reftores  health  and  vigour 
to  the  conftitution,  in  l])ite,  not  only  of  the 
difeale,  but  of  the  abfurd  prefcriptions  of  the 
doctor. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
any  nation  can  be  increafed  in  its  value  by  no 
other  means,  but  by  increafing  either  the  num- 
ber of  its  productive  labourers,  or  the  productive 
powers  of  thofe  labourers  who  had  before  been 
employed.  The  number  of  its  productive  la- 
bourers, it  is  evident,  can  never  be  much  in- 
creafed, but  in  confequence  of  an  increafe  of 
capital,  or  of  the  funds  deltined  for  maintaining 
them.  The  productive  powers  of  the  fame  num- 
ber of  labourers  cannot  be  increafed,  but  in  con- 
fequence either  of  fome  addition  and  improve- 
ment to  thofe  machines  and  inftruments  which 
facilitate  and  abridge  labour  ; or  of  a more  pro- 
per divifion  and  diltribution  of  employment.  In 
either  cafe  an  additional  capital  is  almofl  always 
required.  It  is  by  means  of  an  additional  capital 
only,  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either 
provide  his  workmen  with  better  machinery,  or  , 
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make  a more  proper  diftribution  of  employment  CHAP, 
among  them.  When  the  work  to  be  done  con-  , 

lifts  of  a number  of  parts,  to  keep  every  man 
conftantly  employed,  in  one  way,  requires  a much 
greater  capital  than  where  every  man  is  occafion- 
ally  employed  in  every  different  part  of  the  work. 

When  we  Compare,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  a na- 
tion at  two  different  periods,  and  find,  tliat  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  evidently  , 
greater  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former,  that  its 
lands  arebetter  cultivated,  its  manufactures  more 
numerous  and  more  flourifliing,  and  its  trade 
more  extenfive,  we  may  be  aflured  that  its  capi- 
tal mull  have  increafed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween thofe  two  periods,  and  that  more  muft 
have  been  added  to  it  by  the*  good  conduCl  of 
Ibme,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  either  by  the 
private  mifcondudl  of  others,  or  by  the  public 
extravagance  of  government.  But  we  lhall  find 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  almoft  aU  nations, 
in  all  tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  even 
of  thofe  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  moll  prudent 
and  parlimonious  governments.  To  form  a right 
judgment  of  it,  indeed,  we  muft  compare  the 
ftate  of  the  country  at  periods  fomewhat  diftant 
from  one  another.  The  progrefs  is  frequently 
fo  gradual,  that,  at  near  periods,  the  improve- 
ment is  not  only  not  fenfiblc,  but  from  the  de- 
clenfion  either  of  certain  brandies  of  induftry,  or 
of  certain  diftrids  of  the  country,  things  which 
Ibractimes  happen  though  the  country  in  general 
be  in  great  prolpcrity,  there  frequently  arifes  a 
c 4 fufpicioD, 
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BOOK  fufpicion,  that  the  riches  and  indullry  of  the 
whole  are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England,  for  example,  is  certainly  much  greater 
than  it  was,  a little  more  than  a century  ago,  at 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Though,  at  pre- 
fent,  few  people,  I believe,  doubt  of  this^  yet 
during  this  period,  five  years  have  feldom  pafiTed 
away  in  which  fome  book  or  pamphlet  has  not 
been  publiflied,  written  too  with  fuch  abilities 
as  to  gain  fome  authority  with  the  public,  and 
pretending  to  demonllrate  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  w'as  fall  declining,  that  the  country  was 
depopulated,  agricidture  negle6led,  manufac- 
tures decaying,  and  trade  undone.  Nor  have 
thefe  publications  been  all  party  pamphlets,  the 
wretched  offspring  of  falfehood  and  venality. 
Many  of  them  have  been  written  by  very  candid 
and  very  intelligent  people  ; who  wrote  nothing 
but  what  they  believed,  and  for  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England  again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the 
reftoration,  than  we  can  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
'about  an  hundred  years  before,  at  the  acceffion 
of  Elizabeth.  At  this  period  too,  we  have  all  rea- 
fon to  believe,  the  country  was  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  improvement,  than  it  had  been  about 
a century  before,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  diflen- 
fions  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter. 
Even  then  it  was,  probably,  in  a better  condition 
than  it  had  been  at  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  at 
the  Norman  conqueft,  than  during  the  confufion 
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of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  Even  at  this  early  chap. 
period,  it  was  certainly  a more  improved  conn-  , . 

try  than  at  the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar,  when 
its  inhabitants  were  nearly  in  the  fame  Hate  with 
the  favages  in  North  America. 

In  each  of  thofe  periods,  however,  there  was, 
not  only  much  private  and  public  profufion, 
many  expenfive  and  unneceflary  wars,  great  per- 
verfion  of  the  annual  produce  from  maintaining 
produdlive  to  maintain  unprodudlive  hands ; but 
fometimes,  in  the  confufion  of  civil  difcord,  fuch 
abfolute  wafte  and  deftrudlion  of  flock,  as  might 
be  fuppofed,  not  only  to  retard,  as  it  certainly 
di^,  the  natural  accumulation  of  riches,  but  to 
have  left  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
poorer  than  at  the  beginning.  Tims,  in  the  hap- 
piell  and  mod  fortunate  period  of  them  all,  that 
which  has  palTed  fince  the  relloration,  how  many 
diforders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred,  which, 
could  they  have  been  forefeen,  not  only  the  im- 
poverilhment,  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
would  have  been  expedled  from  them  ? The  fire 
and  the  plague  of  London,  the  two  Dutch  wars, 
the  difordersof  the  revolution,thewar  in  Ireland, 
the  four  expenfive  French  wars  of  1688,  1702, 

1742,  and  1756,  together  with  the  two  rebel- 
lions of  1715  and  1745.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
four  French  wars,  the  nation  has  contradled  more 
than  a hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  debt, 
over  and  above  all  the  other  extraordinary  an- 
nual expence  which  they  occafioned,  fo  that  the 
whole  cannot  be  computed  at  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred millions.  So  great  a lhare  of  the  annual 
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BOOK  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
has,  lince  the  revolution,  been  employed  upon 
didercnt  occafions,  in  maintaining  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  unproduftive  hands.  But  had 
not  thofe  wars  given  this  particular  dire6lion  to 
fo  large  a capital,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
naturally  have  been  employed  in  maintaining 
pzoduclive  hands,  whole  labour  w'ould  have  re- 
placed, with  a profit,  the  whole  value  of  their 
confumption.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  would 
have  been  conliderably  increafed  by  it  every 
' year,  and  every  year’s  increafc  would  have  aug- 
mented Hill  more  that  of  the  following  year. 
More  houfes  would  have  been  built,  more  lands 
would  have  been  improved,  and  thofe  w'hich  had 
been  improved  before  would  have  been  better 
cultivated,  more  inanufadlures  would  have  been 
ellablifhed,  and  thofe  which  had  been  ellablillied 
before  would  have  been  more  extended  ; and  to 
what  height  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the 
country  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  railed, 
it  is  not  perhaps  very  ealy  even  to  imagine. 

But  though  the  profulion  of  government  mull, 

, undoubtetUy,  have  retarded  the  natural  progrefs 
• of  England  towards  wealth  and  improvement,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  Hop  it.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour  is,  undoubtedly, 
much  greater  at  prefent  than  it  was  either  at  the 
relloration  or  at  the  revolution.  The  capital^ 
therefore,  annually  employed  in  cultivating  this 
.land,  and  in  maintaining  this  labour,  mull  like- 
wife  be  much  greater.  In  the  midll  of  all  thq 
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exadlions  of  government,  this  capital  has  been  c H A P. 
filently  and  gradually  accumulated  by  the  private  ^ 
frugality  and  good  condu6l  of  individuals,  by 
their  univerfal,  continual,  and  uninterrupted 
effort  to  better  their  own  condition.  It  is  this  ‘ 
effort,  protedled  by  law  and  allowed  by  liberty  to 
exert  itfelf  in  the  manner  that  is  mofl  advan- 
tageous, which  has  maintained  the  progrefs  of 
England  towards  opulence  and  improvement  in 
almofl  all  former  times,  and  wdiich,  it  is  to  be  i 
hoped,  will  do  fo  in  all  future  times.  England, 
however,  as  it  has  never  been  bleffed  with  a very 
parfimonious  government,  fo  parfimony  has  at 
no^time  been  the  charadleriflical  virtue  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  highefl  impertinence  and 
prefumption,  therefore,  in  kings  and  miniflers, 
to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  ceconomy  of  private 
people,  and  to  reftrain  their  expence,  either  by 
fumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themfelves 
alw'ays,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greatefl 
ipendthrifts  in  the  fociety.  Let  them  lookw^U 
after  their  own  expence,  and  they  may  fafely 
trufl  private  people  with  theirs.  If  their  own 
extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  flate,  that  of 
their  fubjedls  never  will. 

As  frugality  increafes,  and  prodigality  dimi- 
nifhes  the  public  capital,  fo  the  conduct  of  thofe 
whofe  expence  juft  equals  their  revenue,  without 
either  accumulating  or  encroaching,  neittier  in- 
creafes nor  diminifhes  it.  Some  modes  of  ex- 
pence,  however,  feem  to  contribute  more  to  the 
growth  of  public  opulence  than  others. 

The 
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BOOK  The  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  fpent, 

, , either  in  things  which  are  confumed  immediately, 

and  in  which  one  day’s  expence  can  neither  alle- 
viate nor  fupport  that  of  another ; or  it  may  be 
fpent  in  things  more  durable,  which  can  there- 
fore be  accumulated,  and  in  which  every  day’s 
expence  may,  as  he  chufes,  either  alleviate  or 
fupport  and  heighten  the  effedt  of  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  A man  of  fortune,  for  example, 
may  either  fpend  his  revenue  in  a profufe  and 
fumptuous  table,  and  in  maintaining  a great 
number  of  menial  fervants,  and  a multitude  of 
dogs  and  horfes  ; or  contenting  himfelf  with  a 
frugal  table  and  few  attendants,  he  may  lay  out 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  adorning  his  houfe  or  his 
country  villa,  in  ufeful  or  ornamental  buildings, 
in  ufeful  or  ornamental  furniture,  in  colle6ling 
books,  ftatue^,  pi6lures ; or  in  things  more  fri- 
volous, jewels,  baubles,  ingenious  trinkets  of 
different  kinds ; or,  what  is  mofl  trifling  of  all, 
in  amafling  a great  wardrobe  of  fine  clothes,  like 
the  favourite  and  minifler  of  a great  prince  who 
died  a few  years  ago.  Were  two  men  of  equal 
fortune  to  fpend  their  revenue,  the  one  chiefly  in 
the  one  way,  the  other  in  the  other,  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  perfon  whofe  expcnce  had  been 
chiefly  in  durable  commodities,  would  be  con- 
tinually increafing,  every  day’s  expence  contri» 
buting  fomething  to  fupport  and  heighten  the 
effeft  of  that  of  the  following  day : that  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at 
the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning. 
The  former  too  would,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
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be  the  richer  man  of  the  two.  He  would  have  chap. 
a ftock  of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  other,  which,  . , 

though  it  might  not  be  worth  all  that  it  coft, 
would  always  be  worth  fomething.  No  trace  or 
veftige  of  the  expence  of  the  latter  would  remain, 
and  the  effedls  of  ten  or  twenty  years  profufion 
would  be  as  completely  annihilated  as  if  they  had 
never  exilled. 


As  the  one  mode  of  expence  is  more  favour- 
able than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  indivi- 
dual, fo  is  it  likewife  to  that  of  a nation.  The 
houfes,  the  furniture,  the  clothing  of  the  rich, 
in  a little  time  become  ufeful  to  the  inferior  and 


middling  ranks  of  people.  They  are  able  to 
piurchafe  them  when  their  fuperiors  grow  weary 
of  them,  and  the  general  accommodation  of  the 
whole  people  is  thus  gradually  improved,  when 
this  mode  of  expence  becomes  univerfal  among 
men  of  fortune.  In  countries  which  have  long 
been  rich,  you  will  frequently  find  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  pofleflion  both  of  houfes  and 
furniture  perfectly  good  and  entire,  but  of  which 
neither  the  one  could  have  been  built,  nor  the 
other  have  been  made  for  their  ufe.  What  w'as 
formerly  a feat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  now 
an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.  The  marriage  bed 
of ‘James  the  Firft  of  Great  Britain,  which  his 
Queen  brought  with  her  from  Denmark,  as  a 
prefent  fit  for  a fovereign  to  make  to  a fovereign, 
was,  a few  years  ago,  the  ornament  of  an  ale- 
houfe  at  Dunfermline.  In  fome  ancient  cities, 
which  either  have  been  long  Itationary,  or  have 
gone  fomewhat  to  decay,  you  w'ill  fometimes 
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BOOK  fcarce  find  a fingle  houfe  which  could  have  been 
. , built  for  its  prefent  inhabitants.  If  you  go  into 

thofe  houfes  too,  you  \vill  frequently  find  many 
excellent,  though  antiquated  pieces  of  furniture, 
- which  are  dill  very  fit  for  ufe,  and  which  could 
as  little  have  been  made  for  them.  Noble  pa- 
laces, magnificent  villas,  great  colle6lions  of 
books,  ftatues,  pidlures,  and  other  curiofitics,  are 
frequently  both  an  ornament  and  an  lionour,  not 
only'to  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  the  whole 
country  to  w'hich  they  belong.  Verfailles  is  an 
ornament  and  an  honour  to  France,  Stow^c  and 
Wilton  to  England.  Italy  dill  continues  to 
command  fome  fort  of  veneration  by  the  number 
of  monuments  of  this  kind  wdiich  it  poflefiTes, 
though  the  wealth  which  produced  thtm  has  de- 
cayed, and  though  the  geryus  which  planned 
them  feems  to  be  extinguilhed,  perhaps  from 
not  having  the  fame  employment. 

The  expence  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities,  is  favourable,  not  only  to  accumu- 
lation,  but  to  frugality.  If  a perfon  Ihould  at 
any  time  exceed  in  it,  he  can  eafily  reform  with- 
out expofing  himfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  the  public. 
To  reduce  very  much  the  number  of  his  fervants, 
to  reform  his  table  from  great  profufion  to 
great  frugality,  to  lay  down  his  equipage  after 
he  has  once  fet  it  up,  are  changes  which  cannot 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  his  neighbours,  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  imply  fome  acknowledge- 
ment of  preceding  bad  condu6t.  Few,  there- 
fore, of  thofe  who  have  once  been  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  launch  out  too  far  into  tliis  fort  of  expence, 
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have  afterwards  the  courage  to  reform,  till  ruin  CHAP, 
and  bankruptcy  oblige  them.  But  if  a perlbn  , , 

has  at  any  time,  been  at  too  great  an  expence  in 
building,  in  fui'niture,  in  books  or  pictures,  no 
imprudence  can  be  inferred  from  his  changing 
his  condu(5l.  Thefe  are  tilings  in  which  further 
expence  is  frequently  rendered  unneceflary  by 
former  expence  ; and  when  aperfon  Hops  Ihort, 
he  appears  to  do  fo,  not  becaide  he  has  ex- 
ceeded his  fortune,  but  becaufe  he  has  fatisfied 
bis  fancy. 

d'he  expence,  befides,  that  is  laid  out  in  dura- 
ble commodities,  gives  maintenance,  commonly, 
to  a greater  number  of  people,  than  that  which 
is  employed  in  the  moll  profufe  hofpitabty.  Of 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  provifions,  which 
may  fometimes  be  ferved  up  at  a great  feflival, 
one-half,  jierhaps,  is  throwm  to  the  dunghill,  and 
there  is  always  a great  deal  waited  and  abufed. 

But  if  the  expence  of  this  entertainment  had  been 
employed  in  fetting  to  work  mafons,  carpenters, 
upholllerers,  mechanics,  &c.  a quantity  of  .pro- 
viiions,  of  equal  value,  w'ould  have  been  diltri- 
buted  among  a ilill  greater  number  of  people, 
who  would  have  bought  them  in  penny-worths 
and  pound  weights,  and  not  have  loll  or  thrown 
away  a iingle  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way, 
beiidesjthis  expcncc  maintains  productive,  in  thd 
other  unproductive  hands.  In  the  one  way, 
therefore,  it  increafes,  in  the  other,  it  does  not 
increafe,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.  ~ 

I would 
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book.  I would  not,  however,  by  all  this  be  under- 
. flood  to  mean,  that  the  one  fpecies  of  expence 
always  betokens  a more  liberal  or  generous  fpirit 
than  the  other.  When  a man  of  fortune  fpends 
his  revenue  chiefly  in  hofpitality,  he  lhares  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends  and  compa- 
nions ; but  when  he  employs  it  in  purchafing 
fuch  durable  commodities,  he  often  fpends  the 
whole  upon  Iris  own  perfbn,  and  gives  nothing 
to  any  body  without  an  equivalent.  The  latter 
fpccies  of  expence,  therefore,  efpecially  when 
directed  towards  frivolous  objects,  the  little 
ornaments  of  drefs  and  fumiture,jewels,  trinkets, 
gewgaws,  frequentlyindicates,  not  only  a trifling, 
but  a bafe  and  felfifh  difpofition.  All  that  I 
mean  is,  that  the  one  fort  of  exp^nce,  as  it 
always  occalions  fome  accumulation  of  valuable 
commodities,  as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private 
frugality,  and,  confequently,  to  the  increafe  of 
the  public  capital,  and  as  it  maintains  produ6live, 
rather  than  unprodu6live  hands,  conduces  more 
than  the  other  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Stock  lent  at  Interejl. 

The  (lock  which  is  lent  at  intereft  is  always  chap. 

conlidered  as  a capital  by  the  lender.  He  . . 

experts  that  in  due  time  it  is  to  be  reftor-ed  to 
him,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  borrower  is 
to  pay  him  a certain  annual  rent  for  the  ufe  of  it. 

The  borrower  may  ufe  it  either  as  a capital,  or 
as  a ftock  referved  for  immediate  confumption. 

If  he  ufes  it  as  a capital,  he  employs  it  in  the 
maintenance  of  produdlive  labourers,  who  repro- 
duce the  value  with  a profit.  He  can,  in  this 
cafe,  both  rellore  the  capital  and  pay  the  intereft 
without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon  any 
othet  fource  of  revenue.  If  he  ufes  it  as  a ftock 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  he  adls  the 
part  of  a prodigal,  and  diffipates  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  idle,  what  was  deftined  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  induftrious.  He  can,  in  this  cafe, 
neither  reftore  the  capital  nor  pay  the  intereft,' 
without  either  alienating  or  encroaching  upon 
fome  other  fource  of  revenue,  fuch  as  the  proj 
perty  or  the  rent  of  land. 

The  ftock  which  is  lent  at  intereft  is,  no  doubt, 
occafionally  employed  in  both  thele  ways,  but  in 
the  former  much  more  frequently  than  in  the 
latter.  The  man  who  borrows  in  order  to  fpend 
willffoon  be  ruined,  and  he  who  lends  to  him 
will  generally  have  occafion  to  repent  of  his 
roL.  II.  - D folly. 
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BOOK  folly.  To  borrow  or  to  lend  for  fuch  a purpole, 
. therefore,  is  in  all  cafes,  where  grofs  ufury  is  out 

of  the  quellion,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  both 
parties ; and  though  it  no  doubt  happens  fome- 
times  that  people  do  both  the  one  and  the  other  j 
yet,  from  the  regard  that  all  men  have  for  their 
r owj^  intereft,  we  may  be  affured,  that  it  cannot 

happen  fo  very  frequently  as  we  are  fometimes 
apt  to  imagine.  Aik  any  rich  man  of  common 
prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  forts  of  people  he 
has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his  ftock,  to  tliofe 
who,  he  thinks,  will  employ  it  profitably,  or  to 
tliofe  who  will  fpend  it  idly,  and  he  will  laugh  at 
you  for  propoling  tlie  quellion.  Even  among 
borrowers,  therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world 
moll  famous  for  frugality,  the  number  of  the 
frugal  and  induftrious  furpalfes  conliderably  that 
of  the  prodigal  and  idle. 

The  only  people  to  whom  ftock  is  commonly 
lent,  without  their  being  expelled  to  make  any 
very  profitable  ufe  of  it,  are  country  gentlemen 
who  borrow  upon  mortgage.  Even  they  fcarce 
ever  borrow  merely  to  Ipend.  Wliat  they  bor- 
row, one  may  fay,  is  commonly  fpent  before  they 
borrow  it.  They  have  generally  confumed  fo 
great  a quantity  of  goods,  advanced  to  them 
upon  credit  by  lliopkeepers  and  tradefmen,  that 
they  find  it  necelfary  to  borrow  at  intereft  in  order 
to  pay  the  debt.  The  capital  borrowed  replaces 
the  capitals  of  thofe  fljopkeepers  and  tradefinen, 
which  the  country  gentlemen  could  not  have  re- 
placed from  the  rents  of  their  eftates.  It  is  not 
properly  borrowed  in  order  to  be  (pent,  but  in 

order 
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order  to  replace  a capital  which  had  been  fpent  c H A P. 
before.  ‘ , 

Almoft  all  loans  at  intereft  are  made  in  mo- 
ney, either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  filver.  But 
what  the  borrower  really  wants,  and  what  the 
lender  really  fupplies  him  with,  is  not  the  money, 
but  the  money’s  worth,  or  the  goods  which  it 
can  purchafe.  If  he  wants  it  as  a Hock  for  im- 
mediate confumption,  it  is  thofe  goods  only 
which  he  can  place  in  that  flock.  If  he  wants  it 
as  a capital  for  employing  induflry,  it  is  from 
thofe  goods  only  that  the  induftrious  can  be  fiir- 
nhhed  with  the  tools,  materials,  and  mainte- 
nance, necelTary  for  carrying  on  their  work.  By  , ,,  i o 
means  of  the  loan,  the  lender,  as  it  were,  affigns  , . , . 
to  the  borrower  his  right  to  a certain  portion  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  to  be  employed  as  the  borrower  pleafes. 

The  quantity  of  flock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  expreffed,  of  money  which  can  be  lent 
at  intereft  in  any  country,  is  not  regulated  by  the 
value  of  the  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  which 
fervesas  theinftrumentof  the  different  loans  made 
in  that  country,  but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of 
the  annual  produce  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes 
either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the 
productive  labourers,  is  deftined  not  only  for  re-  ' 
placing  a capital,  but  fuch  a capital  as  the  owner 
does  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  employing 
himfelf.  As  fuch  capitals  are  commonly  lent  out 
and  paid  back  in  money,  they  conftitute  what  is 
called  the  monied  intereft.  It  is  diftinCl,  not 
only  from  the  landed,  but  from  the  trading  and 
D 2 manu. 
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BOOK  manufacturing intereftsjasinthefelafttheowners 

, . themfelves  employ  their  own  capitals.  Even  in 

the  monied  intereft,  however,  the  money  is,  as  it 
were,  but  the  deed  of  allignment,  which  convey* 
from  one  hand  to  another  thofe  capitals  which  the 
owners  do  not  care  to  employ  themfelves.  TTiofe 
capitals  may  be  greater  in  almoft  any  proportion, 
than  the  amount  of  the  money  which  ferves  as  the 
inftrument  of  their  conveyance ; the  fame  pieces 
of  money  fuccelfively  ferving  for  many  different 
loans,  as  well  as  for  many  different  purchafes.  A, 
for  example,  lends  to  W a thoufand  pounds,  with 
which  W immediately  purchafes  of  B a thoufand 
pounds  worth  of  goods.  B having  no  occafion 
for  the  money  himfelf,  lends  the  identical  pieces 
to  X,  with  which  X immediately  purchafes  of  C 
another  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  goods.  C in 
the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  lends 
them  to  Y,  who  again  purchafes  goods  with  them 
of  D.  In  this  manner  the  fame  pieces,  either  of 
coin  or  of  paper,  may,  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
days,  ferve  as  the  inftrument  of  three  different 
loans,  and  of  three  different  purchafes,  each  of 
which  is,  in  value,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
thofe  pieces.  What  the  three  monied  men  A,  B, 
and  C,  aflign  to  the  three  borrowers,  W,  X,  Y, 
is  the  power  of  making  thofe  purchafes.  In  this 
power  confift  both  the  value  and  the  ufe  of  the 
loans.  The  flock  lent  by  the  tlu'ee  monied  men, 
is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods  which  can  be 
purchafed  with  it,  and  is  three  times  greater  than 
■ that  of  the  money  with  which  the  purchafes  are 
made.  Thofe  loans,  however,  may  be  all  per- 
' \ fedlly 
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feftly  well  fecured,  the  goods  purchafed  by  the  chap. 
different  debtors  being  lb  employed,  as,  in  due  . ^ 

time,  to  bring  back,  with  a profit,  an  equal  value 
either  of  coin  or  of  paper.  And  as  the  lame 
pieces  of  money  can  thus  ferve  as  the  inflru- 
ment  of  different  loans  to  three,  or  for  the  fame 
reafon,  to  thirty  times  their  value,  fo  they  may 
likewife  fucceffively  ferve  as  the  inllrument  of 
repayment. 

• A capital  lent  atinterefl  may,  in  this  manner, 
be  confidered  as  an  affignment  from  the  lender  to 
the  borrower  of  a certain  confiderable  portion  of 
the  annual  produce ; upon  condition  that  the  bor-  ' 
rower  in  return  lhall,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  loan,  annually  alfign  to  the  lender  a fmaller 
portion,  called  tlie  interell  j and  at  the  end  of  it, 
a portion  equally  confiderable  with  that  which 
had  originally  been  afiigned  to  him,  called  the 
repayment.  Though  money,  either  coin  or  pa- 
per, fcrves  generally  as  the  deed  of  affignment 
both  to  the  fmaller,  and  to  the  more  confiderable 
portion,  it  is  itfelf  altogether  different  from  what 
is  aifigned  by  it. 

In  proportion  as  that  Ihare  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the 
ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produ6tive  la- 
bourers, is  deftined  for  replacing  a capital,  in- 
creafes  in  any  country,  what  is  called  the  monied 
interell  naturally  increafes  with  it.  The  increafe 
ef  thofe  particular  capitals  from  which  the  owners 
wifh  to  derive  a revenue,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  employing  them  themfelves,  naturally 
accompanies  the  general  increafe  of  capitals;  or, 

‘ D 3 iq 
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® ^ in  other  words,  as  flock  incrcafes,  the  quantity 

t — _■  of  flock  to  be  lent  at  interefl  grows  gradually 
greater  and  greater. 

As  the  quantity  of  flock  to  be  lent  at  interefl 
increafes,  the'interefl,  or  the  price  which  mufl  be 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  that  flock,  necefiarily  dimi* 
jnifhes,  not  only  from  thofe  general  caufes  which 
make  the  market  price  of  things  commonly  dimi- 
nifli  as  their  quantity  increafes,  but  from  other 
caufes  which  are  peculiar  to  this  particular  cafe. 
As  capitals  increafe  in  any  country,  the  profits 
which  can  be  made  by  employing  them  necefTa^ 

' rily  diminifli.  It  becomes  gradually  more  [and 
more  difficult  to  find  within  the  country  a pro- 
fitable method  of  employing  any  new  capital. 
There  arifes  in  confequence  a competition  be- 
tween different  capitals,  the  owner  of  one  ^dea- 
vouring  to  get  poffeffion  of  that  employment 
which  is  occupied  by  another.  But  upon  mofl 
occafions  he  can  hope  to  juflle  that  other  out  of 
this  employment,  by  no  other  means  but  by  deal- 
ing  upon  more  reafonable  terms.  He  muft  not 
only  fell  what  he  deals  in  fomewhat  cheaper,  but 
in  order  to  get  it  to  fell,  he  mufl  fometimes  too 
buy  it  dearer.  The  demand  for  productive  la- 
bour, by  the  increafe  of  the  funds  which  are  de- 
ftined  for  maintaining  it,  grows  every  day  greater 
and  greater.  Labourers  eafily  find  employment, 
but  the  owners  of  capitals  find  it  difficult  to  get 
labourers  to  employ.  Their  competition  raifes 
the  wages  of  labour,  and  finks  the  profits  of 
flock.  But  when  the  profits  which  can  be  made 
by  the  ufe  of  a capital  are  in  this  manner  dimi- 

nifhed. 
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nifhcd,  as  it  were,  at  both. ends,  the  price  which  chap. 
can  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of  it,  that  is,  the  rate 
of  intereft,  mull  necelfarily  be  diininiihed  with 

tlietn. 

Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr,  Montefquicu, 
os  well  as  many  other  writers,  feem  to  have  ima* 
gined  that  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  lilver,  in  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
Spanilh  Weft  Indies,  was  the  real  caufe  of  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  intereft  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe..  Thofe  metals,  they  fay, 
having  become  of  lefs  value  themfelves,  the  ufe 
of  any  particular  portion  of  them  necellarily  be-  • 
came  of  lels  value  too,  and  confequently  the  price 
which  could  be  paid  for  it.  This  notion,  which 
at  firft  fight  feems  fo  plaufible,  has  been  fo  fully 
expend  by  Mr.  Uume,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  un- 
neceffary  to  lay  any  thing  more  about  it.  The 
following  very  Ihort  and  plain  argument,  how- 
ever, may  ferve  to  explain  more  diftimftly  the  fal- 
lacy which  feems  to  have  milled  thofe  gentlemen. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  Spanilh  Weft  In- 
dies, ten  per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon  rate  of  intereft  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  It  has  fince  that  time  in  different  coun- 
tries funk  to  fix,  five,  four,  and  three  per  cent. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  in  every  particular  country 
the  value  of  lilver  has  funk  precifely  in  the  fanie 
proportion  as  the  rate  of  intereft  ; and  that,  in 
^hofe  countries,  for  example,  where  intereft  has 
been  reduced  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  the  fame 
quantity  of  lilver  can  now  purchafe  juft  half  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  it  could  have  purchaled, 

B 4 before. 
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BOOK  before.  This  fuppofition  will  not,  I believe,  be 
, found  any-where  agreeable  to  the  truth,  but  it  is 

the  moll  favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  are 
going  to  examine  ; and  even  upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion it  is  utterly  impoffible  that  the  lowering  of 
the  value  of  filver  could  have  the  fmalleH  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  rate  of  interell.  If  a hundred 
pounds  are  in  thofe  countries  now  of  no  more 
value  than  fifty  pounds  were  then,  ten  pounds 
mull  now  be  of  no  more  value  than  five  pounds 
were  then.  Whatever  were  the  caufes  which 
lowered  the  value  of  the  capital,  the  fame  mull 
neceflarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  interell,  and 
exaftly  in  the  f^me  proportion.  The  proportion 
between  the  value  of  the  capital  and  that  of  the 
interell,  mull  have  remained  the  fame,  though 
the  rate  had  never  been  altered.  By  altering  the 
rate,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  between 
thofe  two  values  is  necelTarily  altered.  If  a hun- 
dred pounds  now  are  worth  no  more  than  fifty 
were  then,  five  pounds  now  can  be  worth  no  more 
than  two  pounds  ten  lliillings  were  then.  By  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  interell,  therefore,  from  ten  to 
five  per  cent.,  we  give  for  the  ule  of  a capital, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  its 
former  value,  an  interell  which  is  equal  to  one- 
’ fourth  only  of  the  value  of  the  former  interell. 

Any  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver,  while 
/ that  of  the  commodities  circulated  by  means  of 

it  remained  the  fame,  could  hav'e  no  other  effeft 
than  to  diminilh  the  value  of  that  metal.  The 
nominal  value  of  all  forts  of  goods  would  be 
greater,  but  their  real  value  would  be  precifely 

the 
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the  fame  as  before.  They  would  be  exchanged  chap. 
for  a greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver  ; but  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  could  command,  ' 
the  number  of  people  whom  they  could  maintain 
and  employ,  would  be  precifely  the  fame.  The 
capital  of  the  country  would  be  the  fame,  though 
a greater  number  of  pieces  might  be  requifite  for 
conveying  any  equal  portion  of  it  from  one  hand 
to  another.  The  deeds, of  affignment,  like  the 
conveyances  of  a verbofe  attorney,  would  be  more 
cumberfome,  but  the  thing  alligned  Avould  be 
precifely  the  fame  as  before,  and  could  produce 
only  the  fame  effects.  The  funds  for  maintain- 
ing productive  labour  being  the  fame,  the 
demand  for  it  woiUd  be  the  fame.  Its  price  or 
wages,  therefore,  though  nominally  greater, 
would  really  be  the  fame.  They  would  be  paid 
in  a greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver ; but  they 
would  purchafe  only  the  fame  quantity  of  goods. 

The  profits  of  flock  would  be  the  fame  both  no- 
minally and  really.  The  wages  of  labour  are 
commonly  computed  by  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  is  paid  to  the  labourer.  When  that  is 
increafed,  therefore,  his  wages  appear  to  be  in- 
creafed,  though  they  mayfometimes  be  no  greater 
than  before.  But  the  profits  of  flock  are  not 
computed  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  filver  with 
which  they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion  which 
thofe  pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed.  . 

Thus  in  a particular  country  five  Ihillings  a week 
are  faid  to  be  the  common  wages  of  labour,  and 
ten  per  cent,  the  common  profits  of  flock..  But 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country  being  the  fame 

„ as 
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B O o K as  before,  the  competition  between  the  different 

. , capitals  of  inxlividuaJs  into  which  it  was  divided 

would  likewife  be  the  fame.  They  would,  all 
trade  with  the  fame 'advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages.  The  common  proportion  between  capital 
and  profit,  therefore,  would  be  the  fame,  and 
confequently  the  common  intereft  of  money  ,; 
what  can  commonly  be  given  for  the  ufe  of 
money  being  neceffarily  regulated  by  what  can 
commonly  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  it.  , 

Any  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  commodities 
annually  circulated  within  the  country,  while  that 
of  the  money  which  circulated  them  remained 
the  fame,  would,  on  the  contrary,  produce  many 
other  important  effe6ls,  befides  that  of  raifing  the 
value  of  the  money.  The  capital  of  the  country, 
though  it  might  nominally  be  the  fame,  w'ould 
really  be  augmented.  It  might  continue  to  be 
expreffed  by  the  fame  quantity  of  money,  but  it 
would  command  a greater  quantity  of  labour* 
The  quantity  of  produdlive  labour  which  it  coidd 
maintain  and  employ  would  be  increafed,  and 
confequently  the  demand  for  that  labour.  Its 
wages  would  naturally  rife  with  the  demand,  and 
yet  might  appear  to  fink.  They  might  be  paid 
with  a fmaller  quantity  of  money,  but  tliat  fmaller 
quantity  might  purchafe  a greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  a greater  had  done  before.  The 
profits  of  ftock  would  be  diminifhed  both  really 
and  in  appearance.  The  whole  capital  of  the 
country  being  augmented,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  different  capitals  of  which  it  was  coin- 
pofed,  would  naturally  be  augmented  along  with 
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it.  The  owners  of  thofe  particular  capitals  chap. 
would  be  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  a . . 

ihiaUer  proportion  of  the  produce  of  that  labour 
which  their  refpefilive  capitals  employed.  The 
interell  of  money,  keeping  pace  always  with  the 
profits  of  flock,  might,  in  this  manner,  be  greatly 
diminilhed,  though  the  value  of  ^money,  or  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  any  particular  fum  could 
purchafe,  was  greatly  augmented. 

In  fome  countries  the  interell  of  money  has 
been  prohibited  by  law.  But  as  fomething  can 
every-where  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money,  Ibme- 
thing  ought  every-where  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe 
of  it.  This  regulation,  inllead  of  preventing, 
has  been  found  from  experience  to  inci'eafe  the 
evil  of  ufury ; the  debtor  being  obliged  to  pay, 
not  only  for  the  ufe  of  the  money,  but  for  the 
rilk  which  his  creditor  runs  by  accepting  a com- 
penfation  for  that  ufe.  He  is  obliged,  if  one  may 
lay  fo,  to  infure  his  creditor  from  the  penalties 
of  ufury. 

In  countries  where  interell  is  permitted,  the 
law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  ufury, 
generally  fixes  the  highell  fate  which  can  be 
taken  without  incurring  a penalty.  Tliis  rate 
ought  always  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  lowefl 
market  price,  or  the  price  which  is  commonly 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  money  by  thofe  who  can  give 
the  moll  undoubted  fecurity.  If  this  legal  rate 
Ihould  be  fixed  below  the  lowell  market  rate,  the 
effefts  of  this  fixation  mull  be  nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  a total  prohibition  of  interell.  The  cre- 
ditor will  not  lend  his  money  for  lefs  than  the  ufe 
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B o o K of  it  is  worth,  and  the  debtor  muft  pay  him  for 
. the  rilk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value 

of  that  ufe.  If  it  is  fixed  precifely  at  the  loweft 
market  price,  it  ruins  with  honeft  people,  who 
refpedt  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  credit  of  all 
thofe  who  cannot  give  the  very  heft  fecurity,  and 
obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to  exorbitant 
ufurers.  In  a country,  fuch  as  Great  Britain, 
where  money  is  lent  to  government  at  three  per 
cent,  and  to  private  people  upon  good  fecurity 
at  four,  and  four  and  a half,  the  prefent  legal 
rate,  five  per  cent.,  is  perhaps,  as  proper  as  any. 

The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  though  it 
ought  to  be  fomewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be 
much  above  the  loweft  market  rate.  If  the  legal 
rate  of  intereft  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was 
fixed  fo  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  lent, 
would  be  lent  to  prodigals  and  projectors,  who 
alone  would  be  willing  to  give  this  high  intereft. 
Sober  people,  who  vdll  give  for  the  ufc  of  money 
no  more  than  a part  of  what  they  are  likely  to 
make  by  the  ufe  of  it,  w’ould  not  venture  into 
the  competition.  A great  part  of  tlie  capital  of 
tile  country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
which  were  moll  likely  to  make  a profitable  and 
advantj^eous  ufe  of  it,  and  thrown  into  thofe 
which  were  moft  likely  to  wafte  and  deftroy  it. 
Where  the  legal  rate  of  intereft,  on  the  contrary, 
is  fixed  but  a very  little  above  the  loweft  market 
rate,  fober  people  are  univerfally  preferred,  as 
borrowers,  to  prodigals  and  projectors.  The 
perfon  who  lends  money  gets  nearly  as  much 
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Intereft  from  the  former  as  he  dares  to  take  from  chap. 


the  latter,  and  his  money  is  much  fafer  in  the 
hands' of' the  one  fet  of  people,  than  in  thofe  of 
the  other.  A great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  thus  tlirown  into  the  hands  in  which 


it  is  moll  likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage. 
No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  intereft 


below  the  lowed  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  that  law  is  made.  Notwithftanding  the 
edift  of  1766,  by  which  the  French  king  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  rate  of  intereft  from  five 
to  four  per  cent.,  money  continued  to  be  lent  in 
France  at  five  per  cent.,  the  law  being  evaded  in 
feveral  different  ways. 

The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  depends  everj^-where  upon  the  ordi- 
nary market  rate  of  intereft.  The  perfon  who 
has  a capital  from  which  he  wilhes  to  derive  a 
revenue,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  employ  it 
himfelf,  deliberates  whether  he  fhouldbuy  land 
with  it,  or  lend  it  out  at  intereft.  The  fuperior  ' j 
fecurity  of  land,  together  with  fome  other  ad- 
vantages which  almoft  every-where  attend  upon 
this  fpecies  of  property,  will  generally  difpofe  him 
to  content  himfelf  with  a fmaller  revenue  from 
land,  than  what  he  might  have  by  lending  out 
his  money  at  intereft.  Thefe  advantages  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  compenfate  a certain  dift'erence  of  re- 
venue ; but  they  will  compenfate  a certain  dif- 
ference only  ; and  if  the  rent  of  land  Ihould  fall 
Ihort  of  the  intereft  of  money  by  a greater  dif- 
ference, nobody  would  buy  land,  which  would 
foon  reduce  its  ordinary  price.  On  the  contrary, 
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BOOK  advantages  Ihould  much  more  than  com- 
n-  penfate  the  difference,  every  body  would  buy 
’ ~ land,  which  again  would  foon  raife  its  ordinary 
price.  When  inter  eft  was  at  ten  per  cent.,  land 
was  commonly  fold  for  ten  and  twelve  years  pur- 
chafe.  As  intereft  funk  to  fix,  five,  and  four 
per  cent.,  the  price  of  land  rofe  to  twenty,  five 
and  twenty,  and  thirty  years  purchafe.  The 
market  rate  of  intereft  is  higher  in  France  than 
in  England;  and  the  common  price  of  land  is 
lower.  In  England  it  commonly  fells  at  thirty ; 
in  France  at  twenty  years  purchafe. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  different  Employment  of  Capitals. 

f 

CHAP.  'T'HOUGH  all  capitals  are  deftined  for  the 
. maintenance  of  produdlive  labour  only, 

yet  the  quantity  of  that  labour,  which  equal  ca- 
pitals are  capable  of  putting  into  motion,  varies 
extremely  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  em- 
ployment ; as  does  likewife  the  value  which  that 
employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A capital  may  be  employed  in  four  different 
ways;  either, firft,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce 
annually  required  for  the  ufe  and  conliiinption 
of  the  fociety ; or,  fecondly,  in  manufa<fturing 
and  preparing  that  rude  produce  for  immediate 
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Ufe  and  confumption ; or,  thirdly,  in  tranfporting  chap 
either  the  rude  or  manufadtured  produce  from 
the  places  where  they  abound  to  thofe  where 
they  are  wanted ; or,  laftly,  in  dividing  particu- 
lar portions  of  either  into  fuch  fmall  parcels  as 
fuit  the  occafional  demands  of  thofe  who  want 
them.  In  the  firft  way  are  employed  the  capitals 
of  all  thofe  who  undertake  the  improvement  or 
cultivation  of  lands,  mines,  or  fiflieries  ; in  the 
fecond,  thofe  of  all  mailer  manufa6lures ; in  the 
third)  thofe  of  all  wholefale  merchants  ; and  in 
the  fourth,  thofe  of  all  retailers.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  a capital  fliould  be  employed 
in  any  way  which  may  not  be  clafled  under  fome 
one  or  other  of  thofe  four. 

-Each  of  thofe  four  methods  of  employing  a 
capital  is  effentially  neceflary  either  to  the  exift- 
ence  or  extenfion  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the 
general  conveniency  of  the  fociety. 

Unlefs  a capital  was  employed  in  furnilhing 
rude  produce  to  a certain  degree  of  abundance, 
neither  manufa6tures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could  , 

Unlefs  a capital  was  employed  in  manu- 
fa£luring  that  part  of  the  rude  produce  which 
requires  a good  deal  of  preparation  before  it  can 
be  fit  for  ufe  and  confumption,  it  either  would 
never  be  produced,  becaufe  there  could  be  no 
demand  for  it;  or  if  it  was  produced  fponta- 
neoufly,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in  exchange, 
and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
fociety. 

' Unlels 
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K Unlefs  a capital  was  employed  in  tranfport* 

^ ing,  either  the  rude  or  manufa,(3;ured  produce, 
from  the  places  where  it  abounds  to  thofe  where 
it  is  wanted,  no  more  of  either  could  be  produced 
than  was  necelliiry  for  the  confumption  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  capital  of  the  merchant 
exchanges  the  furplus  produce  of  one  place  for 
tliat  of  another,  and  thus  encourages  the  in- 
dullry  and  increafes  the  enjoyments  of  both. 

Unlefs  a capital  was  employed  in  breaking 
and  dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  rude 
or  manufadlured  produce,  into  fuch  finall  parcels 
as  fuit  the  occalional  demands  of  tliofe  who  want 
them,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  purchafe 
a greater  quantity  of  the  goods  he  wanted,  than 
his  immediate  occafions  required.  If  there  was 
no  fuch  trade  as  a butcher,  for  example,  every 
man  w^ould  be  obliged  to  purchafe  a whole  ox  or 
a whole  fheep  at  a time.  This  would  generally 
be  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and  much  more  fo 
to  the  poor.  If  a poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
purchafe  a month’s  or  fix  months  provifionsata 
time,  a great  part  of  the  ftock  which  he  employs 
as  a capital  in  the  inllruments  of  his  trade,  or 
in  the  furniture  of  bis  lliop,  and  which  yields  him 
a revenue,  he  would  be  forced  to  place  in  that 
part  of  his  ftock  which  is  referved  for  immediate 
confumption,  and  which  yields  him  no  revenue. 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  fuch  a per. 
fon  tlian  to  be  able  to  purchafe  his  fubfiftence 
from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he 
wants  it.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employalmiftl 
his  whole  ftock  as  a capital.  He  is  thus  enabled 
I to 
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to  furnifti  work  to  a greater  value,  and  the  profit  chap. 
which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  way,  much  more  , ^ 

than  compenfates  the  additional  price  which  the 
profit  of  the  retailer  impofes  upon  the  goods. 

The  prejudices  of  fome  political  writers  againft 
Ihopkeepers  and  tradefmen,  are  altogeth^  with- 
out foundation.  So  far  is  it  from  being  necet’ 
fary,  either  to  tax  them,  or  to  reflri^l  their  num- 
bers, that  they  can  never  be  multiplied  fo  as  to 
hurt  the  public,  though  they  may  fo  as  to  hurt 
one  another.  The  quantity  of  grocery  goods, 
for  example,  which  can  be  fold  in  a particular 
town,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  that  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Tlie  capital,  therefore, 
which  can  be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  can- 
not exceed  what  is  fufficient  to  purchafe  that 
quantity.  If  this  capital  is  divided  between  two 
different  grocers,  their  competition  will  tend  to 
make  both  of  them  fell  cheaper,  than  if  it  were 
in  the  hands  of  one  only ; and  if  it  were  divided  - ' j - 
among  twenty,  their  competition  would  be  juft  , 
fo  much  the  greater,  and  the  chance  of  their 
combining  together,  in  order  to  raife  the  price, 
juft  fo  much  the  lefs.  Their  competition  might 
perhaps  ruin  fome  of  themfelves;  but  to  take  care 
of  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  it  may  fafely  be  trufted  to  their  difcretion. 

It  can  never  hurt  either  the  confumer,  or  the 
producer ; on  the  contrary,  it  muft  tend  to  make 
the  retailers  both  fell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer, 
than  if  the  whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one 
or  two  perfons.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may 
fometimes  decoy  a weak  cuftomer  to  buy  What 
. roL.  If.  B he 
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he  has  no  occafion  for.  This  evil,  however,  is 
of  too  little  importance  to  deferve  the  public  at- 
tention, nor  would  it  neceflarily  be  prevented  by 
rellrifiling  their  numbers.  It  is  not  the  multi- 
tude of  ale-houfes,  to  give  the  moll  fufpicious 
example,  that  occafioiis  a general  difpolition  to 
drunkennefs  among  the  common  people ; but 
that  difpofition  anting  from  other  caufes  necef- 
Ikrily  gives  employment  to  a multitude  of  ale- 
houfes. 

The  perfons  whole  capitals  are  employed  in 
any  of  thofe  four  ways  are  themfelves  productive 
labourers.  Their  labour,  when  properly  di- 
rected, fixes  and  realizes  itfelf  in  the  fubjeCt  or 
vendible  commodity  upon  which  it  is  bellowed, 
and  generally  adds  to  its  price  the  value  at  leaft 
of  their  own  maintenance  and  confumption* 
The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufacturer, 
of  the  merchant,  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn  from 
the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  firlt  pro- 
duce, and  the  two  lall  buy  and  fell.  Equal  ca- 
pitals, however,  employed  in  each  of  thofe  four 
dilFerent  ways,  will  immediately  put  into  motion 
verydilferent  quantities  of  productive  labour,  and 
augment  too  in  very  different  proportions  the  va- 
Jne  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
cf  the  focicty  to  which  they  belong. 

The  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  together 
with  its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom  he 
purchafes  goods,  and  thereby  enables  him  to 
continue  his  bulinefs.  The  retailer  himfelf  is 
the  only  productive  labourer  whom  it  imme- 
diately employs.  In  his  profits,  confills  the 
• . whole 
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whole  value  which  its  employment  adds  to  the  C 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  ^ 
fociety. 

The  capital  of  the  wholefale  merchant  replaces, 
together  with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  of  whom  he  purchafes 
the  rude  and  manufactured  produce  which  he 
deals  in,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue 
their  refpeClive  trades.  It  is  by  this  fervice 
chiefly  that  he  contributes  indireCtly  to  fupport 
the  productive  labour  of  the  fociety',  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  value  of  its  annual  produce.  His  ca- 
pital employs  too  the  failors  and  carriers  who 
tranfport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  it  augments  the  price  of  thofe  goods  by  the 
value,  not  only  of  his  profits,  but  of  their  wages. 
This  is  all  the  productive  labour  which  it  imme- 
diately puts  into  motion,  and  all  the  value  which 
it  immediately  adds  to  the  annual  produce.  Its 
operation  in  both  thefe  refpeCts  is  a good  deal 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  retailer. 

Part  of  the  capital  of  the  mailer  manufacturer 
is  employed  as  a fixed  capital  in  the  inllruments 
of  his  trade,  and  replaces,  together  with  its  pro- 
fits, that  of  fome  other  artificer  of  whom  he  pur- 
chafes them.  Part  of  his  circulating  capital  is 
employed  in  purchafing  materials,  and  replaces, 
with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  fanners  and 
miners  of  whom  he  purchafes  them.  But  a great 
part  of  it  is  always,  either  annually,  or  in  a much 
Ihorter  period,  diftributed  among  the  different 
workmen  whom  he  employs.  It  augments  the 
value  of  thofe  materials  by  their  wages,  and  by 
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K their  mafters  profits  upon  the  whole  ftock  of 
wages,  materials,  and  inftruments  of  trade  em> 
ployed  in  the  bufinefs.  It  puts  immediately  into 
motion,  therefore,  a much  greater  quantity  of 
produ6tive  labour,  and  adds  a much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  fociety,  than  an  equal  capital  in  the  hands  of 
any  wholelale  merchant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a greater 
quantity  of  produdlive  labour  than  that  of  the 
farmer.  Not  only  his  labouring  fervants,  but 
his  labouring  cattle,  are  produ^ive  labourers. 
In  agriculture  too,  nature  labours  along  with  man; 
and  though  her  labour  cods  no  expence,  its  pro- 
duce has  its  value,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mod  ex- 
penfive  workmen.  The  mod  important  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  feem  intended,  not  fo  much 
to  increafe,  though  they  do  that*  too,  as  to  dired; 
the  fertility  of  nature  towards  the  produdtion  of 
the  plants  mod  profitable  to  man.  A field  over- 
grown with  briars  and  brambles  may  frequently 
produce  as  great  a quantity  of  vegetables  as  the 
bed  cultivated  vineyard  or  com  field.  Planting 
and  tillage  frequently  regulate  more  than  they 
animate  the  active  fertility  of  nature ; and  after 
all  their  labour,  a great  part  of  the  work  always 
remains  to  be  done  by  her.  The  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle,  therefore,  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  only  occafion,  like  the  workmen  in 
manufactures,  the  reproduction  of  a value  equal 
to  their  own  confumption,  or  to  the  capital  which 
employs  them,  together  with  its  owners  profits  ; 
but  of  a much  greater  value.  Over  and  above 
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the  capital  of  the  farmer  and  all  its  profits,  they  chap. 
regularly  occafion  the  reprodu6lion  of  the  rent  of  ^ 

the  landlord.  This  rent  may  be  confidered  as 
the  produce  of  thofe  powers  of  nature,  the  ufe 
of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
greater  or  fmaller  according  to  the  fuppofed  ex- 
tent of  thofe  powers,  or  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuppofed  natural  or  improved  fertility 
of  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of  nature  which  re- 
mains after  deducing  or  compenfating  every 
thing  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  man. 

It  is  feldom  lefs  than  a fourth,  and  frequently 
more  than  a third  of  the  whole  produce.  No 
equal  quantity  of  productive  labour  employed  in 
manufactures  can  ever  occafion  fo  great  a repro- 
duction. In  them  nature  does  nothing;  man 
does  all ; and  the  reproduction  mult  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  (Irength  of  the  agents  that  oc- 
cafion it.  The  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour  than  any  equal 
capital  employed  in  manufactures,  but  in  pro- 
portion too  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  it  employs,  it  adds  a much  greater  value 
to  the  annu^  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  country,  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its 
inhabitants.  Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a capital 
can  be  employed,  it  is  by  far  the  moll  advan- 
tageous to  the  fociety. 

The  capitals  employed  in  the  agriculture  and 
in  the  retail  trade  of  any  fociety;  mull  always 
V refide  within  that  fociety.  Their  employment  is 
confined  almoll  to  a precife  ipot,  to  the  farm, 
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and  to  the  fliop  of  the  retailer.  They  muft  ge- 
nerally too,  though  there  are  fome  exceptions  to 
this,  belong  to  relident  members  of  the  fociety. 

The  capital  of  a wholefaJe  merchant,  on  the  , 
contrary,  feems  to  have  no  fixed  or  neceflary  re- 
lidence  any-where,  but  may  wander  about  from 
place  to  place,  according  as  it  can  either  buy 
cheap  or  fell  dear. 

The  capital  of  the  manufacturer  mull  no  doubt 
relide  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on ; but 
where  this  lhall  be  is  not  always  neceflarily  deter- 
mined. It  may  frequently  be  at  a great  dillance 
both  from  the  place  where  the  materials  grow, 
and  from  that  where  the  complete  manufacture 
is  cbnfumed.  Lyons  is  very  dillant  both  from 
the  places  which  afford  the  materials  of  its  ma- 
nufactures, and  from  thofe  which  confume  them. 
The  people  of  falhion  in  Sicily  are  clothed  in 
filks  made  in  other  countries,  from  the  mate- 
rials which  their  own  produces.  Part  of  the 
wool  of  Spain  is  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 
and  fome  part  of  that  cloth  is  afterwards  fent 
back  to  Spain. 

Whether  the  merchant  whofe  capital  exports 
the  furplus  produce  of  any  fociety  be  a native  or 
a foreigner,  is  of  very  little  importance.  If  he  is 
a foreigner,  the  number  of  their  productive  la- 
bourers is  necelfarily  lefs  than  if  he  had  been  a 
native  by  one  man  only  j and  the  value  of  their 
annual  produce,  by  the  profits  of  that  one  man. 
The  failors  or  carriers  whom  he  employs  may  flill 
belong  indifferently  either  to  his  country,  or  to 
their  country,  or  to  fome  third  country,  in  the 
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fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a native 
capital  of  a foreigner  gives  a value  to  their  fur- 
plus  produce  equally  with  that  of  a native,  by  ex- 
changing it  for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  home.  It  as  effeiSlually  replaces  the 
capital  of  the  perfon  who  produces  that  furplus, 
and  as  effedlually  enables  him  to  continue  his 
bufinefs ; the  fervice  by  which  the  capital  of  a 
wholefale  merchant  chiefly  contributes  to  fupport 
the  produdlive  labour,  and  to  augment  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  fociety  to  which  he 
belongs. 

It  is  of  more  confequence  tliat  the  capital  of 
the  manufadlurer  fliould  refide  within  the  coun- 
try. It  neceflarily  puts  into  motion  a greater 
quantity  of  produdlive  labour,  and  adds  a greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety.  It  may,  however,  be  very 
ufeful  to  the  country,  ^though  it  Ihould  not  refide 
within  it.  The  capitals  of  the  Britifli  manu- 
fadlurers  who  work  up  the  flax  and  hemp  annu- 
ally imported  from  the  coalls  of  the  Baltic,  are 
furely  very  ufeful  to  the  countries  which  produce 
them.  Thofe  materials  are  a part  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  thofe  countries  which,  unlefs  it  was 
annually  exchanged  for  fomething  which  is  in  de- 
mand there,  would  be  of  no  value,  and  would 
foon  ceal’e  to  be  produced.  The  merchants  who 
export  it  replace  the  capitals  of  the  people  who 
produce  it,  and  thereby  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue the  produdlion ; and  the  Britifli  manufac- 
turers replace  the  capitals  of  thofe  merchants. 


The  CHAP. 
V. 
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BOOK  A particular  country,  in  the  fame  manner 

. ■ as  a particular  perfon,  may  frequently  not  have 

capital  fufficient  both  to  improve  and  cultivate 
all  its  lands,  to  manufa6lure  and  prepare  their 
whole  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and  con.i 
fumption,  and  to  tranfport  the  furplus  part  either 
of  the  rude  or  manufadlured  produce  to  thofe 
dillant  markets  where  it  can  be  exchanged  for 
fomething  for  which  there  is  a demand  at  home. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  have  not  capital  fufficient  to  improve  and 
cultivate  all  their  lands.  The  wool  of  the  ibuth-- 
ern  counties  of  Scotland  is,  a great  part  of  it, 
after  a long  land  carriage  through  very  bad  roads, 
manufactured  in  Yorkfliire,  for  want  of  a capital 
to  manufacture  it  at  home.  There  are  many 
little  manufacturing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of 
■which  the  inhabitants  have  not  capital  fufficient 
to  tranfport  the  produce  o|’  their  own  induftry  to 
thofe  dillant  markets  where  there  is  demand  and 
confumption  for  it.  If  there  are  any  merchants 
among  them,  they  are  properly  only  the  agents 
of  wealthier  merchants  who  relide  in  fome  of  the 
greater  commercial  cities. 

"When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  fuffi- 
cient for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  in  proportion 
as  a greater  lhare  of  it  is  emj)loyed  in  agricul- 
ture, the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  wliich  it  puts  into  motion  within 
the  country ; as  will  likewife  be  the  value  which 
its  employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety,  After  agri- 
culture, the  capital  employed  in  manufactures 
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puts  into  motion  the  greateft  quantity  of  pro-  c i 
du6Hve  labour,  and  adds  the  greateft  value  to  ^ 
the  annual  produce.  That  which  is  employed 
in  the  trade  of  exportation,  has  the  leaft  effect  of 
any  of  the  three. 

The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital 
fufficient  for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  has  not 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it 
feems  naturally  deftined.  To  attempt,  however, 
prematurely  and  with  an  infufficient  capital,  to 
da  all  the  three,  is  certainly  not  the  fliorteft  way 
for  a fociety,  no  more  than  it  would  be  for  an 
individual,  to  acquire  a fufficient  one.*  The 
capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a nation,  has  its 
limits  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  a lingle  in- 
dividual, and  is  capable  of  executing  only  cer- 
tain purpofes.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
of  a nation  is  increafed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  a lingle  individual,  by  their  continually 
accumulating  and  adding  to  it  whatever  they  fave 
out  of  their  revenue.  It  is  likely  to  increafe  the 
fafteft,  therefore,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  way 
that  aflbrds  the  greateft  revenue  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  as  they  will  thus  be  en. 
abled  to  make  the  greateft  favings.  But  the 
revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is 
neceftarily  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  of  their  land  and  labour. 

It  has  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth 
and  greatnefs,  that  almoft  their  whole  capitals 
have  hitherto  been  employed  in  agriculture. 
They  have  no  manufadlures,  thofq  houfliold  and 
. , coarfer 
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BOOK  coarfer  manufadlures  excepted  which  neceffarily 

1 - ' . accompany  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  and 

wliich  are  the  work  of  the  women  and  children 
in  every  private  family.  The  greater  part  both 
of  the  exportation  and  coafting  trade  of  Ame- 
rica, is  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  merchants 
who  relide  in  Great  Britain.  Even  the  ftorea 
and  warehoufes  from  which  goods  are  retailed  in 
fome  provinces,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland, belong  many  of  them  to  merchants  who 
refide  in  the  mother  country,  and  afford  one  of 
the  few  inftances  of  the  ret^  trade  of  a fociety 
being  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  thofe  who  are 
not  refident  members  of  it.  Were  the  Ameri- 
cans, either  by  combination  or  by  any  other  fort 
of  violence,  to  flop  the  importation  of  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  and,  by  thus  giving  a mo- 
nopoly to  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  could 
manufacture  the  like  goods,  divert  any  confi- 
derable  part  of  their  capital  into  this  employ- 
ment, they  would  retard  inflead  of  accelerating 
the  furtuer  increafe  in  the  value  of  their  annual 
produce,  and  would  obflruCl  inflead  of  promot- 
ing the  progrefs  of  their  country  towards  real 
wealth  and  greatnefs.  This  would  be  flill  more 
the  cafe,  were  tliey  to  attempt,  in  the  lame  man- 
ner, to  monopolize  to  themfelves  their  whole 
exportation  trade. 

The  courfe  of  human  profperity,  indeed,  feems 
fcarce  ever  to  have  been  of  lb  long  continuance 
as  to  enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital 
fufficient  for  all  thofe  three  purpoles;  unlefs, 
perhaps,  we  give  oredit  to  the  wonderful  ac- 
counts 
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counts  of  the  wealth  and  cultivation  of  China,  chap* 
of  thofe  of  ancient  Eg)q)t,  and  of  the  ancient  , 

Hate  of  Indoftan.  Even  thofe  three  countries, 
the  wealthieft,  according  to  all  accounts,  that 
ever  were  in  the  world,  are  chiefly  renowned  for 
their  fuperiority  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  emi- 
nent for  foreign  trade.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
had  a fuperllitious  antipathy  to  the  fea;  a 
fuperllition  neaiiy  of  the  fame  kind  prevails 
among  the  Indians  ; and  the  Chinefe  have  never 
excelled  in  foreign  commerce.  The  greater  part 
of  the  furplus  produce  of  all  thofe  three  countries 
feems  to  have  been  always  exported  by  foreign- 
ers, who  gave  in  exchange  for  it  fomething  elfe 
for  which  they  found  a demand  there,  frequently 
gold  and  filver. 

It  is  thus  that  the  fame  capital  will  in  any 
country  put  into  motion  a greater  or  finaller 
quantity  of  produ6live  labour,  and  add  a greater 
or  finaller  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour,  according  to  the  different  pro. 
portions  in  which  it  is  employed  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  wholefale  trade.  The  differ- 
ence too  is  very  great,  according  to  the  different 
forts  of  wholefale  trade  in  which  any  part  of  it  is 
employed.. 

All  wholefale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to 
fell  again  by  w'holefale,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
different  forts.  The  home  trade,  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  and  the  carrying  trade. 

The  home  trade  is  employed  in  purchafing  in  one 
part  of  tlie  fame  country,  and  felling  in  another, 
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BOOK  the  produce  of  the  indullry  of  that  country.  It 
. . comprehends  both  the  inland  and  the  coalling 

trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for  home 
confumption.  The  carrying  trade  is  employed 
in  tranladling  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries, 
or  in  carrying  the  furplus  produce  of  one  to 
another. 

The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchafing 
in  one  part  of  the  country  in  order  to  fell  in  an- 
other the  produce  of  the  indullry  of  that  country, 
generally  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
dillinfl;  capitals  that  had  both  been  employed  in 
the  agriculture  or  manufadlures  of  that  country, 
and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  em- 
ployment. When  it  fends  out  from  the  refidence 
of  the  merchant  a certain  value  of  commodities, 
it  generally  brings  back  in  return  at  leall  an  equal 
value  of  other  commodities.  When  both  are  the 
produce  of  domeftic  indullry,  it  necelfarily  re- 
places by  every  Inch  operation  two  dillin6l  capi- 
tals, which  had  both  been  employed  in  fupport- 
ing  produ6live  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them 
to  continue  that  fupport.  The  capital  which 
fends  Scotch  manufatSlures  to  London,  and  brings 
back  Englilh  corn  and  manufactures  to  Edin- 
burgh, necelfarily  replaces,  by  every  fuch  ope- 
ration, two  Britilh  capitals  which  had  both  been 
employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufaClure.s  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  capital  employed  in  purchafing  foreign 
goods  for  home-confumption,  when  thispurchale 
is  made  with  the  produce  of  domeftic  indullry, 
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replaces  too,  by  every  fuch  operation,  two  dit  chap. 
tindl  capitals  ; but  one  of  them  only  is  employed  ^ 

in  fupporting  domellic  induftry.  The  capital 
which  fends  Britilh  goods  to  Portugal,  and 
brings  back  Portuguefe  goods  to  Great  Britain, 
replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  only  one  Britifli 
capital.  The  other  is  a Portuguefe  one.  Though 
the  returns,  therefore,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  thould  be  as  quick  as  thofe  of  the 
home-trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give 
but  one-half  the  encouragement  to  the  induftry 
or  produ6live  labour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the,  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  are  veiy  feldom  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  the 
home-trade.  The  returns  of  the  home-trade 
generally  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  fometimes  three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
feldom  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
fometimes  not  till  after  two  or  three  years.  A 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home-trade 
will  fometimes  make  twelve  operations,  or  be 
fentout  and  returned  twelve  times,  before  a ca- 
pital employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion  has  made  one.  If  the  capitals  are  equal, 
therefore,  the  one  will  give  four  and  twenty 
times  more  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the 
induftry  of  the  country  than  the  other. 

The  foreign  goods  for  home-confumption  may 
fometimes  be  purchafed,  not  with  the  produce  of 
doroeftic  induftry,  but  with  fome  other  foreign 
goods.  Thefe  lait,  however,  muft  have  been 
purchafed  either  immediately  with  the  produce 

of 
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B O o K of  domeftic  induftry,  or  with  fomething  elfe 

. . that  had  been  purchafed  with  it ; for,  the  cafe  of 

war  and  conqueft  excepted,  foreign  goods  can 
never  be  acquired,  but  in  exchange  for  fome- 
thing that  had  been  produced  at  home  either 
immediately,  or  after  two  or  more  different  ex- 
changes. The  effedls,  therefore,  of  a capital 
employed  in  fuch  a round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confumption,  are,  in  every  refpeiSl,  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  one  employed  in  the  mod  direct  trade  of 
the  fame  kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are 
likely  to  be  dill  more  didant,  as  they  mud  de- 
pend upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  didiii6l 
foreign  trades.  If  the  flax  and  hemp  of  Riga  are 
purchafed  with  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  w’hich 
had  been  purchafed  with  Britifli  manufadlures, 
the  merchant  mud  wait  for  the  returns  of  two 
didinid  foreign  trades  before  he  can  employ  the 
fame  capital  in  repurchaling  a like  quantity  of 
Britifh  manufa6lures.  If  the  tobacco  of  Virgi- 
nia had  been  purchafed,  not  with  Britifh  manu- 
fadlures,  but  with  the-fugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  tliofe  manu- 
failures,  he  mud  wait  for  the  returns  of  three. 
If  thofe  two  or  three  didinft  foreign  trades  fhould 
happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three  didinft 
merchants,  of  whom  the  fbcond  buys  the  goods 
imported  by  the  fird,  and  the  third  buys  thofe 
imported  by  the  fecond,  in  order  to  export  them 
again,  each  merchant  indeed  will  in  this  cafe 
receive  the  returns  of  his  own  capital  more 
quickly ; but  the  final  returns  of  the  whole  capi- 
tal employed  in  the  trade  will  be  jud  as  flow  as 

ever. 
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ever.  Whether  the  whole  capital  employed  in  chap. 
fuch  a round-about  trade  belong  to  one  merchant  V. 
or  to  three,  can  make  no  difterence  with  regard  ' * 

to  the  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to  the 
particular  merchants.  Three  times  a greater 
capital  muft  in  both  cafes  be  employed,  in  order 
to  exchange  a certain  value  of  Britifti  manufac- 
tures for  a certain  quantity  of  flax  and  hemp, 
than  would  have  been  neceflary,  had  the  manu- 
factures and  the  flax  and  hemp  been  direClly  ex- 
changed for  one  another,  ’^fhe  whole  capital 
employed,  therefore,  in  fuch  a round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  Avill  generally  give 
lefs  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  a more  direct  trade  of  the  ikme 
kind. 

"Whatever  be  the  foreign  commodity  with 
which  the  foreign  goods  for  home-confumption 
are  purchafed,  it  can  occaiion  no  effential  differ- 
ence either  in  the  nature  of  the  trade,  or  in  the 
encouragement  and  fupport  which  it  can  give  to 
the  productive  labour  of  the  country  from  which 
it  is  carried  on.  If  they  are  purchafed  with  the 
gold  of  Brazil,  for  example,  or  with  the  filver  of 
Peru,  this  gold  and  filver,  like  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  muft.  have  been  purchafed  with  fome- 
thing  tbateither  was  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  or  that  liad  been  purchafed  with 
fomething  elfe  that  w'as  fo.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  productive  labour  of  'the  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  gold  and  filver,  has  all 

the 
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book  the  advantages  and  all  the  inconveniencies  of  any. 
other  equally  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fiiinption,  and  will  replace  juft  as  fall  or  juft  as 
flow  the  capital  which  is  immediately  employed 
in  fupporting  that  produ6live  labour.  It  feems 
even  to  have  one  advantage  over  any  other 
equally  round-about  foreign  trade.  The  tranC- 
portation  of  thofe  metals  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, on  account  of  their  fmall  bulk  and  great 
value,  is  lefs  expenfive  than  that  of  almoft  any 
other  foreign  goods  of  equal  value.  Their 
freight  is  much  lefs,  and  their  infurance  not 
greater ; and  no  goods,  befides,  are  lefs  liable 
to  fuffer  by  the  carriage.  An  equal  quantity  of 
foreign  goods,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pur- 
chafed  with  afmaller  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  by  the  intervention  of  gold 
and  filver,  than  by  that  of  any  other  foreign 
goods.  The  demand  of  the  c(5untry  may  fre- 
quently, in  this  manner,  be  fupplied  more  com- 
pletely and  at  a fmaller  expence  than  in  any 
other.  Whether,  by  the  continual  exportation 
of  thofe  metals,  a trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
impoverifli  the  country  from  which  it  is  carried 
on,  in  any  other  way,  I fliall  have  occaflon  to 
examine  at  great  length  hereafter. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which 
is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogether 
withdrawn  from  fupporting  the  productive  la- 
bour of  that  particular  countr)',  to  fupport  that 
of  fome  foreign  countries.  Though  it  may  re- 
place by  every  operation  two  diftinCl  capites,, 
yet  neither  of  them  belongs  to  that  particular 
4 country. 
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country.  The  capital  of  the  Dutch  merchant,  c H A P- 
which  carries  the  com  of  Poland  to  Portugal,  , . 

and  brings  back  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal 
to  Poland,  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  twO 
capitals,  neither  of  which  had  been  employed  in 
fiipporting  the  produ6live  labour  of  Holland; 
but  one  of  them  in  fupporting  that  of  Poland, 
and  the  other  that  of  Portugal.  The  profits 
only  return  regularly  to  Holland,  and  conftitute 
the  whole  addition  which  this  trade  neceflarily 
makes  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la* 
hour  of  that  country.  When,  indeed,  the  car- 
rying trade  of  any  particular  country  is  carried 
on  with  the  fhips  and  failors  of  that  country,  that 
part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  which  pays  the 
freight,  is  diftributed  among,  and  puts  into  mo- 
tion, a certain  number  of  produ6bive  labourers  of 
that  country.  Almofl  all  nations  that  have  had 
any  conliderable  lhare  of  the  carrying  trade  have, 
in  fiift,  carried  it  on  in  this  manner.  The  trade 
itfelf  has  probably  derived  its  name  from  it,  the 
people  of  fuch  countries  being  the  carriers  to 
other  countries;  It  does  not,  however,  feem 
eflential  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  that  it  fhould 
be  fo.  A Dutch  merchant  may,  for  example,  , 
employ  his  capital  in  tranfadling  the  commerce 
of  Poland  and  Portugal,  by  carrying  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  one  to  the  other,  not  in 
Dutch,  but  in  Britifh  bottoms.  ' It  may  be  pre- 
fumed, that  he  a6lually  does  fo  upon  forae  parti- 
cular occadons.  It  is  upon  this  account,  however, 
that  the  carrying  trade  has  been  fuppolhd  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  to  fuch  a coiuitry  as  Great 
II.  F Britain, 
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BOOK  Britain,  of  which  the  defence  and  fccnrity  de- 

^ pend  upon  the  number  of  its  failors  and  fliipping. 

But  the  iame  capital  may  employ  as  many  failors 
and  Ihipping,  either  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption,  or  even  in  the  home-trade,  when  car- 
ried on  by  coafting  veflels,  as  it  could  in  the 
carrying  trade.'  The  number  of  failors  and 
thippiug  which  any  particular  capital  can  em- 
ploy, does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  but- partly  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goods  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  and  partly  upon  the 
diftance  of  the  ports  between  which  they  are  to 
be  carried  ; chiefly  upon  the  former  of  tbofe  two 
circuinftauces.  The  coal-trade  from  Newcaftle 
to  Loudon,  for  example,  employs  more  fliipping 
than  all  the  carrying  trade  of  England,  though 
the  ports  are  at  no  great  diftance.  To  force, 
tlierefore,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  a 
larger  fliare  of  the  capital  of  any  country  into 
the  carrying  trade,  than  what  would  natiurally 
go  to  it,  will  not  always  neceffarily  increafe  the 
fliipping  of  that  country.  < • - 

The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home-, 
trade  of  siny  country  will  generally  give  encou- 
ragement and  fupport  to  a greater  quantity  of 
proilnelive  labour  in  that  country,  and  increafe 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce  more  than. an 
equal  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  : and  the  capital  employed  in  thi» 
latter  trade  haa  in  both  thefe  refpefls  a ftill 
greatei-  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
ployed  in  the  carrying  trade.  • The  riches,  and 
far  as  power  dependa  upon  richea,  the  po^^.  of 
. every 
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every  country,  muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  c li  a P. 
^he  value  of  its  annual  produce,  the  fund  frotn  ^ 

which  all  taxes  mull  ultimately  be  paid.  But 
the  great  obje6l  of  the  political  ceconomy  of 
every  country,  is  to  increafe  the  riches  and  power 
of  that  country.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  give  no 
preference  nor  fuperior  encouragement  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  confumption  above  the  home- 
trade,  nor  to  the  carrying  trade  above  either  of 
the  other  two.  It  ought  neither  to  force  nor  to 
allure  into  either  of  thofe  two  channels,  a greater 
fliare  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what 
would  naturally  flow  into  them  of  its  own  accord. 

Each  of  thofe  difterent  branches  of  trade, 
however,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  nece(- 
fary  and  unavoidable,  when  the  courfe  of  things, 
without  any  conltraint  or  violence,  naturally  in- 
troduces it. 

When  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch 
of  indullry  exceeds  what  the  demand  of  the 
country  requires,  the  furplus  muH  be  fent  abroad^ 
and  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which  there  is 
a demand  at  home.  Without  fuch  exportation,' 
a part  of  the  produ6live  labour  of  the  countiy 
muE  ceafe,  ami  the  value  of  its  annual  produce' 
diminilh.  The  land  mad  labour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain produce  generally  more  com,  'woollens, 
and  hard  w are,  than  the  demand  of  the  home- 
market  requires,  ’The  furplus  part  of  them, 
therefore,  mofi  be  feat  abroad,  and  exchanged 
fbr  fimaethiag  for  which  there  is  a demand  afi 
home.  l it  is  ondy  by  means  of  fuch  exportation^ 
that  this  iUriEus  can  acquire  a value  fliffident  to 
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BOOK  compenikte  the  labour  and  expence  of  prodoc- 

. . ing  it.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  coaft,'  and 

the  banks  of  all  navigable  rivers,  are  advan- 
tageous iituations  for  induftry,  only  becaufe  they 
facilitate  the  exportation  and  exchange  of  fuch 
furplus  produce  for  fomething  elfe  which  is  more 
in  demand  there. 

. When  the  foreign  goods  which  are  thus  pur- 
chafed  with  the  llirplus  produce  of  domeftic  in- 
dullry  exceed  the  demand  of  the  home-market, 
the  lurplus  part  of  them  mull  be  fent  abroad 
again,  and  exchanged  for  fomething  more  in 
demand  at  home.  About  ninety-fix  thoufand 
hogiheads  of  tobacco  are  annually  purchafed  in 
Viiginia  and  Maryland,  with  a part  of  the  fur- 
plus  produce  of  Britiih  induftry.  But  the  de- 
mand of  Great  Britain  does  not  require,  per- 
haps, more  than  fourteen  thoufand.  -If  the 
remaining  eighty-two  thoufand,  therefore,  could 
not  be  fent  abroad  and  exchanged  for  fomething 
inore  in  denuind  at  home,  the  importation  of 
them  mull  ceafe  immediately,  ahd  with  it  the 
productive  labour  of  all  thole  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are  at  prefent  employed  in 
‘preparing  the  goods  with  which  thefe  eighty-two 
thoufand  hogiheads  are  annually  purchafed. 
'ifhofe  goods,  which  are  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  Great -Britain,  having  no 
market  at  home,  and  being  deprived  of  that 
which  they  had  abroad,. mull  c^e  to  be  pro- 
duced* The  moll  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confumption,  therefore, . may,  upon  ibme  occa- 
fions,  be  as  neceflary  for  ilipporting  the  produc- 
tive 
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tive  labour  of  the  country,  and  the  value  of  its  c 
.annual  produce,  as  the'moft  dire6t. 

When  the  capital  Hock  of  any  country  is  iiv 
^creafed  to.fuch  a degree,  that  it  cannot  be  all 
employed  in  fupplying  the  confumption,  and 
• fupporting  the  produ6live  labour  of  that  parti- 
cular country,  the  furplus  part  of  it  naturally 
diigorges  itfelf  into  .the  carrying  trade,  and  is 
' employed  in  performing  the  fame  offices  to  other 
countries.  The  carrying  trade  is  the  natural 
effe6l  and  fymptom  of  great  national  wealth ; but 
.it  does  not  leem  to  be  the  natural  caufe  of  it. 
Thofe  ftatefmen  who  have  been  difpofed . to  fa- 
vour it  with  particular  eacouragements,  feem  to 
have  miftaken  the  effefl:  and  fymptom  for  the 
caufe.  Holland,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  land  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
far  the  richeft  country  in  Europe,  has,  accord- 
ingly, the  greated  fhare  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe.  England,  perhaps  the  fecond  richefl 
country  of  Europe,  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  have 
a conliderable  lhare  of  it;  though  what  com- 
monly  paiTes  fpr  the  carrying  trade  of  England, 
will  frequently,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  no  more 
than  a round-about  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion. Such  are,  in  a great  meafure,  the  trades 
which  carry  the  goods  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies, and  of  America,  to  difterent  European 
markets.  Thofe  goods  are  generally  purchafed 
either  immediately  with  the  produce  of  Britilh 
induftxy,  or  with  fomething  elfe  which  had  been 
purchafed  with  that  produce,  and  the  final  re- 
turns of  thofe  trades  are  generally  ufed  or  cotn- 
.(i  F 3 fumed 
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BOOK  llimed  in  Great  Britain.  The  trade  which  is 
carried  on  in  Britifh  bottoms  between  the’dif- 
ierent  porta  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome  trade 
of  the  fame  kind  carried  on  by  Britifti  merchants 
between  the  different  ports  of  India,  make,  per- 
haps,  the  principal  branches  of  what  is  properly 
the  carrying  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

I ‘ The  extent  of  the  home-trade  and  of  the  ca- 
1 pita!  which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  neceflarily' 
limited  by  the  value  of  the  fuiplus  produce  of  all 
thofe  dillant  places  within  the  country  which 
have  occafion  to  exchange  their  refpeftive  pro- 
1 du6lions  with  one  another.  That  of  the  foreign 
. trade  of  confumption,  by  the  value  of  the  fUr- 
plus  produce  of  the  whole  country  and  of  what 
, can  be  purchafed  with  it.  " That  of  the  carrying 
* trade,  by  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all 
■ the  different  countries  in  the  world.  '’Its  poffible 
extent,  therefore,  is  in  a manner  infinite  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  of  the  other  two,  and  is  capable 
of  abforbing  the  greatefl  capitals.  ‘ 

The  confideration  of  his  own  private  profit,  is 
the  foie  motive  which  determines  the  owner  'of 
any  capita!  to  employ  it  either  in  agriculture,  in 
manufa6lures,  or  in  fome  particular  branch  of 
the  wholefale  or  retail  trade.  The  different 
quantities  of  produ6live  labour  which  it  may  put 
into  motion,  and  the  different  values  which  it 
may  add  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety,  according  as  it  is  employed 
in  one  or  other  of  thofe  difterent  ways,  never 
enter  into  his  thoughts.  In  countries,  there- 
fore, where  agriculture  is  the  moil  profitable  of 

all 
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idl  employments,  and  farming  and  improving  the  c w A 
mofl  diredl  rpads  to  a fplendid  fortune,  the  ca-  ■ . V i 

pitals  of  individuals  will  naturally  be  employed 
in  the  manner  moft  advantageous  to  the  whole 
fociety.  The  profits  of  agriculture,  however, 
feem  to  have  no  fuperiority  over  thole  of  other 
employments  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Projetlors, 
indeed,  in  every  corner  of  it,  have  within  tliefe 
few  years  amufed  the  public  with  mofl  magnifi- 
cent accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the 
cultiv'ation  and  impz'ovement  of  land.  Without 
entering  into  any  particular  difcuffion  of  their 
calculations,  a very  fimple  obfervation  may  fa- 
tisfy  us  that  the  refult  of  them  mull  be  falfe. 

We  fee  every  day  the  moll  fplendid  fortunes  that 
have  been  acquired  in  the  courfe  of  a lingle  life 
by  trade  and  manufadlures,  frequently  from  a 
very  fmall  capital,  Ibmetimes  from  no  capital. 

A lingle  inllance  of  fuch  a fortune  acquired  by 
agriculture  in  the  fame  time,  and  from  fuch  a 
capital,  has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  in  Europe 
during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century.  In  all 
the  great  countries  of  Europe,  however,  rnuch 
good  land  ftill  remains  uncultivated,  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  cultivated,  is  far  from  be- 
ing improved  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. Agriculture,  therefore,  is  almoll  every- 
where capable  of  abforbing  a much  greater  capi- 
tal than  has  ever  yet  been  employed  in  it.  What 
circumllances  in  the  policy  of  Europe  have  given 
the  trades  which  are  carried  on  in  towns  fo  great 
an  advantage  over  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 

r 4 country. 
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BOOK  country,  that  private  perfons  frequently  find  it 
. . more  for  their  advantage  to  employ  their  capitals 

in  the  moll  diHant  carrying  trades  of  Alia  and 
America,  than  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  moll  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, I fliall  endeavour  to  explain  at  full 
length  in  the  two  following  books. 
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BOOK  ]ir. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PROGRESS  OF  OPULENCE. IN 
DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  natural  Progrefs  of  Opulence.  ' 

The  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  fo-  book 
ciety,  is  that  carried  on  between  the  inha-  hl  ^ 
bitants  of  the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country.  It 
coniifls  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for  manufaftured  — ' 

produce,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  money,  or  of  fome  fort  of  paper  which  re- 
prefents  money.  The  country  fupplies  the  town 
with  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  materials 
of  manufa6ture.  The  town  repays  this  fupply  by 
fending  back  a part  of  the  manufactured  produce 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  town, 
in  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  repro- 
duCtion  of  fubftances,  may  very  properly  be  faid 
to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  fubfiftence  from  the 
country.  We  muft  not,  however,  upon  this  ac- 
count, imagine  that  the  gain  of  the  town  is  the 
lofs  of  the  country.  The  gains  of  both  arc 
mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  divifion  of 
labour  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes;  advanta- 
geous to  all  the  different  perfons  ‘ employed 
in  the  various  occupations  into  which  • it  > is 

fubdi- 
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BOOK  fubdivided.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  pur. 

, , chafe  of  the  town  a greater  quantity  of  manufac- 

tured goods,  with  the  produce  of  a much  fmaller 
quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  they  mull 
have  employed  had  they  attempted  to  prepare 
them  themfelves.  The  town  affords  a iparket  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  country,  or  what  is 
over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  culti- 
vators, and  it  is  tliere  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  exchange- it  for  fumething  elfe  which  is 
in  demand  among  them.  The  greater  tlie, number 
and  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the 
more  extenfive  is  the  market  whidt  it  affords, to 
thofeofthe  country ; *and  the  more  extenlive 
that  market,  it  is  always  the  more  advantageoul 
to  a great  number.  The  corn,  which  grows 
within  a mile  of  the  town,  fells  there  for^the  fame 
price,  with  that  which  comes  from  twenty  nriies 
diffance.  But  the  price  of  the  latter  muff.  gCr 
nerally,  not  only  pay  , the  expence  of  raifing 
and  bringing  it  to  market,  but  afford  too  .the 
ordinary  profits  of , agriculture  to. the  farmer. 
The  proprietors  and- cultivators  of  the  country^ 
therefore,  which  Ues-  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  over,  and  above  the  ordinary  profits  of 
agriculture,  gain,  in  tlie  price  of  what  .they 
fell,  the  whole  value  of  the  .carriage  ;of 'the 
like  produce  that  is  brought  from  more  didant 
parts,  and  they  fave,  befides,  the  whole  valnC 
of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what  they 
buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  iii 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  confiderable  to\mi, 
with  that  of  thofe  which  lie  at  Xome  diffance 
. from 
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from  it,  and  you  will  eafily  fatisfy  yourfelf  how  c 
much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  commerce  ^ 
of  the  town.  Among  all  the  abfurd  fpeculations 
that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that 
either  the  country  lofes  by  its  commerce  with 
the  town,  or  the  town  by  that  with  the  country 
which  maintains  it. 

As  fubfillence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior 
to  conveniency  and  luxury,  fo  the  indullry  w'hich 
procures  the  former,  muft  neceffarily  be  prior  to 
that  which  minifters  to  the  latter.  The  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, which  affords  fnbflftence,  mufl,  neceffarily, 
be  prior  to  the  increafe  of  the  town,  which  fur- 
niihes  only  the  means  of  conveniency  and  luxury. 
It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country  only,  or 
what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,  that  conllitutes  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
town,  which  can  therefbre  increafe  only  with  the 
increafe  of  this  furplus  produce.  The 'town, 
indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  fubfift- 
ence from  the  countiy  in  its  neighbourhood,  or 
even  from ' the  territory  to  which  it  belongs, 
but  from  very  diftant  ’ countries ; and  this, 
though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the  gene- 
ral rule,  ‘has  occalioned  confiderable  variations 
in  the  progrefs  of  opulence  in  difterent  ages  and 
nations. 

That  order  of  things  which  neceffity  impofrs 
in  general,  though  not  in  every  particular  coiui- 
try,  is,  in  every  particular  countiy,  promoted  by 
the  natural  inclinations  of  man.  If  human  infti- 
2 tutioDs 
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BOOK  tutions  had  never  thwarted  thofe  natural  inclina- 

. . tions,  the  towns  could  no  v^here  have  increafed 

beyond  what  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
the  territory  in  which  they  were  fituated  could 
‘ fupport ; till  fuch  time  at  lead,  as  the  whole  of 
that  territory  was  completely  cultivated  and  im- 
proved. Upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
mod  men  will  chufe  to  employ  their  capitals 
rather  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land,  than  either  in  manufatSliures  or  in  foreign 
trade.  The  man  who  employs  his  capital  in 
land,  has  it  more  under  his  view  and  command, 
and  his  fortune  is  much  lefs  liable  to  accidents 
than  that  of  the  trader,  who  is  obliged  frequently 
to  commit  it,  not  only  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  but  to  the  more  uncertain  elements  of 
human  folly  and  injudice,  by  giving  great  credits 
in  didant  countries  to  men,  with  whofe  character 
and  lituation  he  can  feldom  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted. The  capital  of  the  landlord,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  fixed  in  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  feems  to  be  as  well  fecured  as  the  nature 
of  human  affairs  can  admit  of.  The  beauty  of 
the  country  befides,  the  pleafures  ofia  country 
life,  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  it  promifes, 
and  wherever  the  injudice  of  human  laws  does 
not  didurb  it,  the  independency  which  it  really 
affords,  have  charms  that  more  or  lefs  attraft 
every  body ; and  as  to  cultivate  the  ground  was 
the  original  dedination  of  man,  fo  in  every  dage 
of  his  exidence  he  feems  to  retain  a prediledlion 
for  this  primitive  employment. 


Without 
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* Without  the  alliltance  of  fome  artificers,  in-  chap. 
deed,  the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  be  carried  . j 
on,  but  with  great  inconveniency  and  continual 
interruption.  Smiths,  carpenters,  wheel-wrights, 
and  plough-wrights,  mafons,  and  bricklayers, 
tanners,  flioemakers,  and  taylors,  are  people 
whofe  iervice  the  farmer  has  frequent  Occalion 
for.  Such  artificers,  too.  Hand  occafionally  in 
need  of  the  afliftance  of  one  another;  and  as  their 
refidence  is  not,  like  that  of  the  farmer,  ne- 
ceflarily  tied  down  to  a precife  fpot,  they  natu- 
rally fettle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another, 
and  thus  form  a fmall  town  or  village.  The 
, butcher,  the  brewer,  and  the  baker,  foon  join 
them,  together  with  many  other  artificers  and 
retailers,  neceflary  or  ufeful  for  fiipplying  their 
pccafional  wants,  and  who  contribute  Hill  fur- 
ther to  augment  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  thofe.of  the  country  are  mutually 
the  fervants  of  one  another.  The  town  is  a con- 
tinual fair  or  market,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  refort,  in  order  to  exchange  their 
rude  for  manufactured  produce.  It  is  tliis  com- 
merce which  fupplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
both  with  tlie  materials  of-  their  work,  and  the 
means  of  their  fubfiftence.  The  quantity  of  the 
^niihed  work  which  they  fell  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  neceflarily  regulates  the  quan- 
tity of  the  materials  and  provifions  which  they 
buy.  Neither  their  employment  nor  fubfiftence, 
therefore,  can  augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  demand  from  the  country 
for  finifhed  work  ; and  this  demand  can  augment 

only 
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BOOK  only  in  proportion  to  the  extenfion  of  improve- 

. — f ment  and  cultivation;  Had  human  inftitutions, 
therefore,  . never  difturbed  the  natural  courfe  of 
things,  the  progreffive  wealth  and  increafe  of 
the  towns  would,  in  every  political  fociety,  be 
confequential,  and  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  territory  or  country. 

. In  our  North  American  colonies,  where  un- 

cultivated land  is  still  to  be  had  upon  eafy  terms, 
no  manufacturers  for  dillant  lale  have  ever  yet 
been  eftablilhed  in  any  of  their  towns.  When 
an  artificer  has  acquired  a little  more  flock  than 
is  neccflary  for  carrying  on  his  own  bufinefs  in 
fupplying  the  neighbouring  country,  he  does 
not,  in  Nortli  America,  attempt  to  eflablifli 
with  it  a manufaiSture  for  more  diftant  fale,  but 
employs  it  in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of 
uncultivated  land.  From  artificer  he  becomes 
planter,  and  neither  the  large  wages  nor  the 
eafy  fubfiflence  which  that  country  affords  to 
artificers,  can  bribe  him  rathar  to  work  for  othe^ 
peoj)le  than  for  himfelf.  He  feels  that  an  ar- 
tificer is  the  fervant  of  his  cuftomers,  from 
whom  he  derives  his  fubfiflence ; but  that  a 
planter  who  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives 
his  neceffary  fubfiflence  from  the  labour  of  his 
own  family,  is  really  a mafler,  and  independent 
of  all  the  world.  * ^ 

• In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  there 'iS 
either  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be 
had  upon  eafy  terms,  everj"  artificer  who  has  ac- 
quired more  flock  than  he  can  employ  in  tlie  oc- 
ealional  Jobs  of  the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to 
V prepare 
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prepiare  work  for  more  diftant  fale.  The  finith  ^ H^A  P. 
ere3:s  Ibme  fort  of  iron,  the  weaver  fome  fort  of  ■_  ^ - j» 
linen  or  woollen  manufa6loiy.  Thofe  different 
manida6iures  come,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  be 
gradually  fubdivided,  and  thereby  improved  and 
refined  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  which  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  and  which  it  is  therefore 
unnecelTaiy  to  explain  any  further.  * 

In  feeking  for  employment  to  a capital,  rnanu-' 
filatures  are,  upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
Twiturally  preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  agriculture  is  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  manufa6lures.  As  the  capital  of  the 
landlord  or  farmer  is  more  fecure  'than  that  of  the 
manufadhirer,  fo  the  capital  of  thoTnanufadluref 
being  at  all  times' more  within  his  view  and  com- 
mand, is  more  fecure  than  that  of  the  foreign 
merchant.  In  every  period,  indeed,  of  every  fo- 
ciety,  the  furplus  part  both  of  the  rude  and  ma- 
uufaftured' produce,  or  that  'for  which  there  is 
no  demand  at  home,  mutt  be  fent  abroad,  in  order 
to  be.  exchanged  for  fomething  for-W’^hieh  there 
is  fome  demand  at  home.  But  whether 'the  ca- 
pital, which  carries  tliis  futphis  produce  abroad, 
be.a  ibreigu  or  a dpmeftic  one,  is  6€  very  little 
importance^' -\'If.  the ! lodety  has -not  acquired 
frifflcient  capital \both  to.  oultivateL  all  itsdands, 
and  to.  manufafture,^  in  the  •coni]^etefi  ^anner^ 
tibte  whole  pf'iOs  ziide  produdey  ' there  is  even  a 
coufiderablet  advantage  ;thai  thaf  itade^prbduce 
ftiottld.j3B;  exported  1 by ‘ a Totreign  capitalj  in 
order  diatfdrriadibde  ftoek  of  the  >fociety  may 
b.e  (uaplQyed.tn  '.moire  uihfUL  purpof^.  The 
* '1*  ^ wealth 
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BOOK  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  China  and  In- 
. ■ doftan,  fufficiently  demonftrate  that  a nation  may 

attain  a very  high  degree  of  opulence,  though 
the  greater  part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners.  The  progrefs  of  our  North 
American  and  Weft  Indian  colonies  would  have 
been  much  Icfs  rapid,  had  no  capital  but  what 
belonged  to  themfelves  been  employed  in  ex- 
porting their  furplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every 
growing  fociety  is,  firft,  directed  to  agriculture, 
afterwards  to  manufadlures,  and  laft  of  all  to 
foreign  commerce.  This  order  of  things  is  fo 
very  natural,  that  in  every  fociety  that  had  any 
territory,  it  has  always,  I believe,  been  in  fome 
degree,  obferved.  Some  of  their  lands  muft  have 
been  cultivated  before  any  confiderable  towns 
could  be  eftablilhed,  and  foine  fort  of  coarfe  in- 
duftry  of  the  manufacturing  kind  muft  have  been 
carried  on  in  tbofe  towns,  before  they  could 
well  think  of  employing  themfelves  in  foreign* 
commerce.  - - 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  muft* 
have  taken  place  in  fome  degree  in  every  fucb  fo- 
ciety, it  has,  in  all  the  modem  ftates  of  Europe, 
been,  in  many  refpeds,  entirely  inverted.  .T^e 
foreign  commerce  of  fome' of  their,  cities  has  in- 
troduced all  their  finer  manuBuStores,  of  fuclu  as 
were  fit  for  diftant  fale ; ;and  mannfkCturea  and 
foreign  commerce  together,  have  jgiven  birth  4iO 
the  principal  improvements  of  agriculture. 
manners  and  cuftoms  cwhich  the  |iat^  of 
4 their 
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• » 

their  original  government  introduced,  and  which  c 
remained  after  that  government  was  greatly 
altered,  neceflarily  forced  them  into  this  un- 
natural and  retrogade  order. 


' > ' :CHAP.  II. 

(If  the  Difcouragement  of  Agriculture  in  the 
ancient  State  of  Europe  after  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 


WHEN  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  chap. 

over-ran  the  weftern  provinces  of  the 
iloman  empire,  the  confufibns  w’hich  followed  fo  ' 


great  a revolution -lalled  for  feveral  centuries. 


The  rapine  and  violence  which  the  barbarians  ex- 
ercifedagainfltheancientinhabitants,interrupted 


the  commerce  between  the  towns  and  the  coun- 


try. The  tow'ns  were  deferted,  and  the  country 
was  left  uncultivated,  and  the  weftern  provinces 
of  Europe,  which  had  enjoyed  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  opulence  under  the' Roman  empire,  funk 
into  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty  and  barbarifm. 
During  the  continuance  of  thole  confufions,  the 
cliiefs  and  principal  leaders  of  thofe  nations,  ac- 
quired or  uliirped  to  themfelves  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  thofe  countries.  A great  part  of 
them  was  uncultivated  J but  ho  part  of  them, 
w'hether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  was  left 
without  a proprietor.  ' All  of  them  were  en- 
roL,  II.  c grofted 
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groffed,  and  the  greater  part  by  a few  great  pro- 
prietors. 

This  original  engrofling  of  uncultivated  lands, 
though  a great,  might  have  been  but  a tranfitory 
evil.  They  might  foon  have  been  divided 
again,  and  broke  into  fmall  parcels  either  by 
fucceffion  or  by  alienation,  llie  law  of  primo- 
geniture hindered  them  from  being  divided  by 
fucceffion : the  introdudlion  of  entails  prevented 
their  being  broke  into  final!  parcels  by  alien- 
ation. 

When  land,  like  moveables,  is  confidered  as 
the  means  only  of  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment, 
the  natural  law  of  fucceffion  divides  it,  like  them, 
among  all  the  children  of  the  family  ; of  all  of 
whom  the  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment  may  be  fup- 
pofed  equally  dear  to  the  father.  This  uatur^ 
law  of  fucceffion  accordingly  took  place  among 
the  Romans,  who  made  no  more  diftinftion  be- 
tween elder  and  younger,  between  male  and  fcr 
male,  in  tl,ie  inheritance  of  lands,  than  we  do  in 
the  diftribution  of  moveables.  But  when  land 
was  confidered  as  the  means,  not  of  fubfiftence 
merely,  but  of  power  and  protection,  it  was 
thought  better  that  it  fliould  defcend  undivided 
to  one.  In  thofe  diforderly  times,  every  great 
landlord  was  a Ibrt  of  petty  prince.  His  tenants 
were  his  fubjeCls.  He  was  their  judge,  and  in 
fome  refpeCls  their  legiflator  in  peace,  arid  their 
leader  in  war.  He  made  war  according  to  his 
own  difcretion,  frequently  again  ft  his  nei^ibours, 
and  fometimes  againft  his  fovereign.  The  fe- 
curity  of  a landed  eftate,  therefore,  the  prol  eClion 

which 
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which  its  owner  could  afford  to  thofe  who  dwelt  c ft 
on  it,  depended  upon  its  greatnefs.  To  divide 
it  was  to  ruin  it,  and  to  expofe  every  part  of  it  to 
be  oppreffed  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  incurnons 
of  its  neighbours.  The  law  of  primogeniture, 
therefore,  came  to  take  place,  not  immediately, 
indeed,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  in  the  fucceffion 
of  landed  eilates,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  has 
generally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies, 
though  not  always  at  their  firfl  inllitution.  That 
the  power,  and  confequently  tlie  fecurity  of  the 
monarchy,  may  not  be  weakened  by  divifion,  it 
mull  defcend  entire  to  one  of  the  children.  To 
which  of  them  fo  important  a preference  fhall  be 
given,  mull  be  determined  by  fome  general  rule, 
founded  not  upoft  the  doubtful  diltinftions  of 
perfonal  merit,  but  upon  fome  plain  and  evident 
difference  which  can  admit  of  no  difpute. 
Among  the  children  of  the  fame  family,  there 
can  be  no  indifputable  difference  but  that  of  fex, 
and  that  of  age.  The  male  fex  is  univerfally 
preferred  to  the  female;  and  when  all  other 
things  are  equal,  the  elder  every-wbere  takes 
place  of  the  younger.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  and  of  what  is  called 
lineal  fucceffion. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after 
the  circumllances,  which  firll  gave  occafion  td 
them,  and  which  could  alone  render  them  rea- 
fonable,  are  no  more.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Europe,  the  proprietor  of  a Angle  acre  of  land  is 
as  perfectly  fecure  of  his  poffeffion  as  the  prdpi-ie- 
tor  of  a hundred  thoufand.  Tlie  right  ofprifhoge- 
G 2 niture. 
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BOOK  niture,  however,  ftill  continues  to  be  rcfpefted, 

. , and  as  of  all  inllitutions  it  is  the  fitted  to  lli^ 

port  the  pride  of  family  didiiuSlions,  it  is  dill 
likely  to  endure  for  many  centuries.  In  every 
other  refpe^i,  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
the.  real  intered  of  a numerous  family,  than  a 
right  which;  in  order  to  enrich  one,  beggars  all 
the  red  of  the  children.  • | - . . . 

Entails  are  the  natural  confequcnces  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to 
preferve  a certain  lineal  fuCceflion,  of  which  the 
law  of  primogeniture  fird  gave  the  idea,  and  to 
hinder  any  part  of  the  original  edate  from  being 
carried  out  of  the  propofed  line  either  by  gift,  or 
devife,  or  aUenation  ; either  by  the  folly,  or  by 
the  misfortune  of  any  of  its  fucceffive  owners* 
They  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans.  . 
Neither  their  fubdituticms  nor  fideicominiflcs 
bear  any  refemblance  to  entails,  tliough  fome 
French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  drefs  the 
modern  inditution  in  the  language  and  garb  of 
thofe  antient  ones.  • ’ 

When  great  landed  edates  were  a fort  of  prin- 
cipalities, entails  might  not  be  unreafonable. 

• Like  what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of 

fome  monarchies,  they  might  frequently  hinder 
the  fecurity  of  thoufands  from  being  endangered 
by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of  one  man.  But 
in  the  prefent  date  of  Europe,  when  imall  as  well 
as  great  edates  derive' their  fecurity  from  the 
laws  of  their  country,  nothing  can  be  more  com- 
pletely atdlurd.  They  are -founded  ..upon -ftie 
mod  al^urd  of  all  fuppofitions,  the  fuppodtion 

that 
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tiiat  every  fucceflive  generation  of  men  have  not 
an  equal  right  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  that  it 
polTefles  j but  that  the  property  of  the  prefent 
generation  Ihould  be  I'ellrained  and  regulated 
according  to  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  died  perhaps 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Entails,  however,  are 
Hill  refpedled  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  thofe  countries  particularly  in  which 
noble  birth  is  a neceflary  qualification  for  the 
enjoyment  either  civil  or  military  - honours. 
Entails  are  thought  necelTary  for  maintaining 
this  exclufive  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the 
great  offices  and  honours  of  their  country  j and 
that  order  having  ufurped  one  unjufl  advantage  _ 
over  the  rell  of  their  fellow-citizens,  left  their 
poverty  fliould  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought; 
rcafonable  that  they  Ihould  have  another.  The^ 
common  law  of  England,  indeed,  is  faid  to  abhor 
perpetuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more  re-- 
ftri^ed  there  than  in  any  other-European  mo-~ 
narchy ; though  even  England- is  not  altogether- 
without  them.  In  Scotland  more  than  one-fifth,  ■ 
perhaps  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  whole' 
lands  of  the  country,  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to 
be  under  ftri6l  entail.  - . . i .. 

Great  trails  of  uncultivated  land  were,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  engrolTed  by  particular! 
families,  but  the  poffibility  of  their  being  divided- 
again  was  as  -much  as  poiBble  precluded  for  everX 
It  feldom  happens,  however;  'that  a great  pro-  ^ 
prietor  is  a great  improver.  •'In  ithe  diford?arly 
times  which  gave  birth  to  thofe  barbarous  infti-- 
tutions,  the  great  proprietor  was  fufficiently  em- 
' • 03  ployed 
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DO.OK  ployed  in  defending  his  own  territories,  or  in 
, , extending  his  jurifdi6lipn  and  authority  over 

thofe  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  no  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  cultivation  and’  improvement  of 
land.  When  the  ellablifhmentof  law  and  order 
' afforded  him  this  leifure,  he  often  wanted  the 
inclination,  and  almoll  always  the  requifite  abi- 
lities. If  the  expence  of  his  houfe  and  perfon 
. either  equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it 
did  very  frequently,  he  had  no  Hock  to  employ  in 
this  manner.  If  he  was  an  oeconomift,  he  ge- 
nerally found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his 
annual  favings  in  new  purchafes,  than  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  old  eftate.  To  improve  land 
with  profit,  like  all  other  commercial  projects, 
requires  an  exa6l  attention  to  fmall  favings  and 
fmaU  gains,  of  which  a man  bom  to  a great  for- 
tune even  though  naturally  frugal,  is  very  fel- 
dom  capable.  The  fituation  of  fuch  a perfon 
naturally  idifpofes  him  to  attend  rather  to  orna- 
ment which  pleafes  his  fancy,  than  to  profit  for 
which  be  has.fo  little  occafion.  The  elegance  of 
his  drefs,  of  his  equipage,  of  his  houfe,  and 
houfehold  furniture,  are  objedts  which  from  his 
infancy  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  have  fome 
anxiety  about.  The  tom  of  mind  which  this 
habit  naturally  forms,  follows  him  when  he 
comes  to  think  of  the  improvement  of  land. 
He  embellilhes. perhaps  four  or  five  hundred 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  houfe,  at  ten 
times  the  expence  which  the  land  is  worth  after 
alibis  improvements;  and  finds  that  if  he,  was 
to  improve  his  whole;  eftate  in  fhe  fame  manner, 
' • and 
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Mitt-  he  has  little  tafte  for  any  other,  be  would  be  c H 4 P. 
a^bankrupt  before  be  bad  finiftied  tbe  tenth  part 
of  it.  ‘ T^ere  Hill  remain  in  both  parts  of  tbe 
United'  Kingdom  fome  great  eftates  wbicb  have! 
continued  without  interruption  in  the  hands  of 
the  fame  family  fince  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy. 
Compare  the  prefeht  condition  of  thofe  eftates 
with  the  pofleffions  of  the  fmall  pi‘oprietors  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  you  will  require  no 
other’ argument  to  convince  you  how  unfavour- 
able fuch  extenfive  property  is  to  improvement. 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expelled  from 
lUch’great  proprietors,  Hill  lefs  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  thofe  who  occupied  the  land  under 
them.  In 'the  ancient  ftate  of  Europe,  the  occu- 
■piers  of  land*  were  all  tenants  at  will.  They* 
were  all  or  almoft  all  flaves ; but  their  flavery 
was  of  a milder  kind  than  that  known  among  the ' 
aneient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  in  our' 

Weft  Indian  colonies.  They  were  fuppofed  to ' 
belong  more  diredlly  to  the  land  than  to  their ' 
mafter.  They  could,  therefore,  be  fold  with  it, 
but  not  feparately.  They  could  ‘ marry,  pro- " 
vided  it  was  with  the  confent  of  their  mafter ; ' 
atfd’  he' could  not  afterwards  diftblve  the  mar- 
riage‘by  felling  the  man  and  wife  to  different' 
petfons.*'  If’ he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of' 
themj  he'was  liable' to  fome  penalty,  though* 
generally  but  to  a fmall  one.  They  were  not, 
however,  capable  of  acquiring  property.  What- ' 
ever  they  acquired  was  acquired  to  their  mafter,'  ’ 
artd'- he  could  take  it  frorh’ them''at  pleafure." 
^^'hateve^  cultivation  and  impfoVemerif  could  bc*‘ 
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B;  o o K carried  qn  means,  of  fuch  flaves«  was  profifflriy. 

^ carried,  on  by  their  mafter.  It  wm  at  his  ,ex- 

■ pence.  The  feed,  the  cattle,  and  the  inftrumenta 
of  huflbandry  were  all  his. , It  was  for  his  beiiefitf 
Such  flaves  could  acquire  nothing  but.  their> 
daily  maintenance.  It  was  properly  the  prOT 
prietor  hirafelf,  therefore,  that,  in^this  cafe, 
occupied  his  own  lands,  and  cultivated  them  by' 
his  own,  bondmen.  This  fpecies  of  llavery-iUU 
fubfiils  in  RufTia,  Poland,  Hungary,  ,Bobemia,i 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany. , It  is  onlyi 
in  the  wellem  and  fouth-weftern  provinces  of 
Europe,  that  it  has  gradually  been  aboliflied 
altogether.  . • , \ 

But  if  great  improvements  are  feldom  to  be  ex-f 
peeled  from  great  proprietors,  theyafe  leall  of  all^ 
to  be  expelled  when  they  employ  flaves  for  their,  f 
workmen.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and,  nations,; 
I.believe,  demonftrates  that  the  work  done  byg 
flaves,  .though  it  appears  to  coft.  only  their  main-/ 
tenance,  is  in  the  end  the  deareft  of  any.  A per-^ 
fon  who  can  acquire  no  property,  can  have  no , 
other  interefl.  but  to  eat  as  much,  and  to  labour  , 
as  little  as  poflible.  Whatever  work  he  does ; 
beyond  ,wh^  is  fufficient  to  purchafe,his  own- 
maintenance,  can  ,be  fgueezed  out  of  him  .by^ 
violence  only,  and  not  by  any  interefl  of  hispwn«~ 
In  ancient,  Italy,  how  much  the  cultivation  of 
corn  degenerated,  how  unprofitable  it  became  to  , 
the  mailer  when  it  fell  under  the  management  ; 
of  flaves,  is  remarked  , by  both  Pliny  and,  Col u-  .^ 
mella.  In  the  time  of  .d^iflotle  it  ^d  not.beqn  ^; 
much  better  in  jmcient  Greece.  Speakipgqf;the  . 
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iideid  rqmblic  deferibed  in  the  laws  of  Plato,  to  c h a p.’ 
maintain  five  thouland  idle*men  (the  number  of , ^ 
warriors'  fuppofed  necelTary  for  its  defence), 
together  with  their  women  and  fervants,  would- 
require,  he  fays,  a territory  of  boundlefs  extent 
and  fertility,  like  the  plains  of  Babylon.  - 
The  pride -of  man  makes  him  love  to  domi> 
neer,, and  nothing  mortifies  him  fo  much  as  to  be 
obliged  to  condcfcend  to  perfiiade  his  inferiors.^ 
Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and  - the  nature  of 
tlie  work  can  aiford  it,  therefore,  he  will  gene-- 
r^ly  prefer  the  fervice  of  flaves  to  that  of  fi>ee4' 
men.  The  planting  of  fugar  and-  tobacco  can* 
afibrd  the  expence  of  Have  cultivation.  Thet 
railing  of  corn,  it  feems,  in  the  -prefent  times^f 
cannot.  In  the  >Englilh  colonies,--  of.  which  the.* 
principal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  greater  part  o’f ' 
the  work  is  done  by  freemen.  The  late  refi>lu-'t 
tton-of  the  Quakers  in  Pennfylvania  to  ibt  at't 
liberty  all  their  negro  flaves,  may  fatisfy-rts  that  t 
their  Tuimber  cannot  be  very  great.  * Had  they 
made  any  confiderable-  part  (rf  their  propertyi"- 
fuch  a refolution  could  never  have -been 'ggreed'-T 
to.-  < In  our  fugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the."^ 
whole  work  is  done  by  fiaves,  and  in  our.to- 
bacco  colonies  a'  very  great  part  'of  it?'  The: 
profits  of 'a  fugar-plantation  in  any  of  our  Weft  v 
Indian  colonies  are  generally  much  greater  than  ' 
tbofe  of  any  other  cultivation  that  is  known  either 
in  Europe  or  America ; And  the  profits  of  a to-  J 
bacco  plantation,  though  inferior  to  thofe  of ' 
fugar,  are  fuperior  to  - thofe  of  com,  as'  has  al-  J 
ready  been  obferved.  Both  can  afford  the  ex-  f 
• . pence 
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BOOK  pence  of  flave  cultivation,  but  fugar  can  affined 
. ^ it  llUl. better  than  tobacco.  The  number:  of 

negroes  accordingly  is  much  greater,  in  • proper* 
lion  to  that  of  whites,  in  our  fugar  than  in  om' 
tobacco  colonies. 

To  the  flave  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  grsu 
dually  fucceeded- a fpecies  > of  farmers  known 
at  prefent  in  Trance  by  the  name  of  Metayers." 
They  are  called  in  Latin,  Coloni  Partiarii.' 
They  have  been  fo  long  in  difufe  in  Lngland 
that  at  prefent  I know  no  Englifli  name  for  them.' 
The  proprietor  furniflied  them  with  the  feed,- 
cattle,  and  inftruments  of  hulbandry,  the  whole 
ftock,  in  ihort,  necelTary  for  cultivating  the 
farm.  The  produce  was  divided  equally  between! 
the  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after  fetting  aflde  > 
what  was  judged  neceffary  for  keeping,  up  the ' 
flock,  which  was  rellored  to  the  proprietor  when  ‘ 
the  fanner  either. quitted, i or  was  turned  out  of 
theflirm.  . t 

• Land  occupied  by  Tuch  tenants  is  properly  > 
cultivated  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietor,  as  f 
much,  as  /that  ■ occupiedi  by  flaves.  iThere  < is,  ^ 
however,  one-  very:eflential  difference  between  > 
them. Such  tenants,  being  freemen,  are  capa*' 
ble  of  acquiring  property,  and  having' a certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  they  have  f? 
a plain  interefl  tliat:  the  whole  produce  Ihould  be  1 
aagreatas'pofllble,.. in.  order  that  their  own pro^'i 
portion  may  be  fo.  . A flave,  onithe^  contrary;  • 
who  can.  acquire  nothing  .but  his  maintenance,' 
confults  his  own-cafe  hy  making  ;the  land  pror  ! 
duce  as  little.>as;pafliblei.ovex,  and  'above^  that"- 
' main- 
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maintenance.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  partly  c 
upon  account  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon, 
account  of  the  encroachments  which  the  foye- 
reign,  always ‘jealous  of  the  great  lords,  gra- 
dually encouraged  their  villains  to  make  upon 
their  authority,  and  which  feem  at  laft  to  have 
been  fuch  as  rendered  this  fpecies  of  fervitude 
altogether  inconvenient,  that  tenure  in  villanag© 
gradually  wore  out  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  time  and  manner,  however,  in 
which  fo  important  a revolution  was  brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  moll  obfcure  points  in'  mo- 
dern hillory.  The  church  of  Rome  claims  great 
merit  in  it ; and  it  is, certain  that  fo  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  Alexander  III.  publiflied  a bull 
for  the  general  emancipation  of  Haves.  It  feems, 
however,  to  have  been  rather  a pious  exhorta- 
tion, than  a law  to  which  exa6l  obedience  was 
required  from  the  faithful.  Slavery  continued 
to  take  place  almoft  univerfally  for  feverabcmi- 
turies  afterwards,  till  it  was  gradually  abolilhed, 
by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  interefts  above 
mentioned,  that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  fovereign  on  the  other., 
A ■villain  enfranchifed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allowed  to  continue  in  poffeflion  of  the  land, 
having  no  Hock  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it 
only  by  means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced 
to  him,  and  mull,  therefore,  have  been  what, 
the  French  call  a Metayer. 

If  could  never,  however,  be  the'interell  even; 
of  this  lall  fpecies  of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  the 
V ■ little 
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BOOK  little  Hock  which  they  might  fave  from  their 
. own  lliare  of  the  produce,  becaufe  the  lord,  who 
laid  out  nothing,  was  to  get  one-half  of  wliatever 

■ it  produced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a tenth 
of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a very  great 
hindrance  to  improvement.  ' A tax,  therefore, 

‘ which'  amounted  to  one-half,  mull  have  been  an 
I effectual  bar  to  it.  It  might  be  the  intereft  of 

■ a metaj'er  to  make  the  land  produce'  as  mubh  as 
1 dould  be  brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  tlie  ftock 

furnilhed  by  the  proprietor ; but  it  could  never 
be  his  intereft  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with 
it.  In  France,  where  five  parts  out  of  fix  of  the 
whole  kingdom  are'faid  to  be  ftill  occupied  by 
this  fpecies  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  com- 
plain that  their  metayers  take  every  opportunity 
of  employing  the  mailers  cattle  rather  in  carriage 
than  in  cultivation  ; becaufe  in  the  one  cafe  thev 
get  the  whole  profits  to  themfelvcs,  in  the  other 
they  lhare  them  with  their  landlord.  This  fpecies  ‘ 
of  tenants  Hill  fubfifts  in  fome  parts'  of  Scotland^  ‘ 
They  are  called  Heel-bow  tenants.’  Thofe  an-’ 
cient  Englilh  tenants,  who  are  faid  by  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert  and  Do6lor'Blackltone  to'have 
been  rather  bailifts  of  the  landlord  than  farmers 
properly  fo  called,  were  probably  of  the  famet 
kind.  ' ’ • ■ 

To  this  fpecies  of  tenancy  fucceeded,  though 
by  very  flow  degrees,  farmers  properly  fo  called;  ‘ 
who  cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  llockj‘ 
paying  a rent  certain  to  the  landlord.  When 
fuch  farmers  have  a leafe  for  a terns  of  years,' ' 
they  may  fometimes  find  it  for  their ' intereft  to : 

lay 
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lay-out  part  of  their  capital  in  the  further  im*  CHAP, 
provement  of  the  farm ; becaufe  they  may  fome-  . , 

tiipes  expert  to  recover  it,  with  a large  profit, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  leafe.  The  poflef- 
lion  even  of  fuch  farmers,  however,  was  long 
extremely  precarious,  and  ftill  is  fo  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  They  could  before  the  expiration 
of  their  term  be  legally  outed  of  their  leafe,  by  a 
new  purchafer ; in  England,  even  by  the  fidti- 
tious  adlion  of  a common  recovery.  If  they 
were  turned  out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their 
mailer,  the  adlion  by  which  they  obtained  re- 
drefs  was  extremely  imperfedl.  It  did  not  aL: 
ways  re-inftate  them  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  land, 
but  gave  them  damages  which  never  amounted 
to  the  real  lofs.  .Even  in  England,  the  country 
perhaps  of  Europe  where  the  yeomanry  has 
always  been  moll  refpedled,  it  was  not  till  about 
the  14th  of  Henry'  the  Vllth  that  theiadlion  of 
ejedlment  was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  re- 
covers, not  damages  only  but  pofleffion,  and  in 
which  his  claim  is  not  necelTarily  concluded  by 
the  imcertain  decifion  of  a lingle  affize. . This 
adlion-has  been  found  fo.effedlual  a remedy  tliat, 
in  the  modern  pradlice,  when  the  landlord  has 
occalion  to  fuedbr  the  pofleflion  of  the  land,  he 
feldom  makes  ufe  of  the  adlions  which  properly 
belong  to  him  as  landlord,  the  .writ  of  right  or 
the. writ  of  entry,  but  fues  in  the  name  of  his 
tenant,  by  the  writ  of  ejedlment.  In  England, 
therefore,  the  Security  of  the  tenant  is  equal  to 
that  .of  the  proprietor.  In  England  befides  a 
leafe  for  life  of  forty  Ihillings  a year  valu^  is  a 
, * I freehold. 
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c freehold,  and  entitles  the  leffee  to  vote  for  a 
member  of  parliament ; and  as  a great  part  of 
the  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  the 
whole  order  becomes  refpedtable  to  their  land- 
lords on  account  of  the  political  confideration 
which  this  gives  them.  There  is,  I believe, 
no-where  in  Europe,  except  in  England,  any  in^ 
fiance  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the  land  of 
which  he  had  no  leafe,  and  trufling  that  the  ho- 
nour of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advantage  of 
lb  important  an  improvement.  Thofe  laws  and 
cuftoms  fo  favourable  to  the  yeomanry,  have 
perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  prefent  gran^ 
dear  of  England,  than  all  their  beaded  regula- 
tions of  commerce  taken  together. 

The  law  which  fecures  the  longed  leafes  againd 
fuccedbrs  of  every  kind  is,  fo  far  as  I know, 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Ifwas  introduced 
mto  Scotland  fo  early  as  1449,  by  a law  of  James 
the  ild.  Its  beneficial  influence,  however,  has 
been  much  obdrudled  by  entails ; the  heirs  of 
entail  being  generally  redrained  from  letting 
leafes  for  any  long  term  of  years,  frequently  for 
more  than  one  year.  A late  a6l  of  parliament 
has,  in  this  refpeft,  ‘ fomewhat  flack ened  their 
fetters,  though  they  are  dill  by  much  too  drait. 
In  Scotland,  belides,  as  no  leafehold  gives  a vote 
for  a member  of  parliament,  the  yeomanry  are 
upon  this  account  lefs  refpe6table  to  their  land- 
lords than  in  England.  ‘ ‘ 

‘ In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  'was  found 
convenient  to  fecure  tenants  both  againd  heirs 
and  purchafers,  the  term  of  their  fecurity  was 

dill 
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ftill  liniiited  to  .a  very  fliort  period ; in  France,  char. 
for  example,  to  nine  years  from  the  commence*  . . 

mertt  of  the  leafe.  It  has  in  that  country,  ip* 
deed,  been  lately  extended  to  twenty  feven,ra 
period  dill  too  Ihort  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 
make  the  mod  important  improvements.  The 
proprietors  of  land  were  anciently  the  legiflators 
of  every  part  otf  Europe.  The  laws  relating  to 
land,  therefore,  were  all  calculated  for  what  they 
fuppofed  the  intered  of  the  proprietor.  It  was 
for  his  intered,  they  had  imagined,  that  no 
leafe  granted  by  any  of  his  predeceffors  fliould 
hinder  him  from  enjoying,  during  a long  term  of 
years,  the  full  value  of  his  land.  Avarice  and 
injudice  are  always  Ihort-fighted,  and  they  did 
not  forefee  how  much  this  regulation  mud  ob* 
draft  improvement,  and  thereby  hurt  in  the 
long.run  the  real  intered  of  the  landlord. 

The  farmers  too,  beddes  paying  the  rent,  were 
anciently,  it  was  fuppofed,  bound  to  perform  a 
great  number  of  fervices  to  the  landlord,  which 
were  feldom  either  fpedded  in  the  leafe,  or  regu* 

Jated  by  any  precife  rule,  but  by  the . ufe  and 
wont  of  the  manor  or  barony.  Thefe  fervices^ 
therefore,  being  almod  entirely  arbitrary,  fubt 
jefted  the  tenant  to  many  vexations.  In  Scot* 
land  the.  abolition  of  all  fervices,  not  ,precifely 
dipulatedin  the  leafe,  has  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
years  very  much  altered  for  the  better  the  con* 
dition  of  the  yeomanry  of  that  country, 
f .The  public  fervices  to  which  the  yeomanry 
\yere  bound,  were  not  lefs  arbitrary  than  the 
private  ones.  .:To  make  and  maintain  the  high 

roads. 
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BOOK  roads,  a fervitude  which  Hill  fublills,  I believe^ 

. . every- where,  though  with  different  degrees ‘of 

oppreffion  in  different  countries,  was  not  the 
only  one.  When  the  king’s  troops,  when  his 
houfehold  or  his  officers  of  any  kind  paffed 
through  any  part  of  tlie  country,  the  yeomanry 
were  bound  to  provide  them  with  horfes,  car^ 
riages,  and  provifions,  at  a price  regulated  by 
the  purveyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I believe,  the 
only  monarchy  in  Europe  where  the  oppreffion 
of  purveyance  has  been  entirely  abolillied.  It 
ftill  fublills  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  fiibjecl 
were  as  irregular  and  oppreffive  as  the  leiwices. 
The  ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling 
to  grant  themfelves  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their 
fovereign,  ealily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they 
called  it,  their  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge 
enough  to  forefee  how  much  this  mull  in  the 
end  affe6l  their  own  revenue.  The  taille,  as  it 
lliir fublills ’in  France,  may  ferve  as  an  example 
of  thofe  ancient  tallages.  It  is  a tax  upon  the 
fuppofetl  profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they  elli. 
mate  by  the  flock  that  he  has  upon  the  farm.  It  is 
his  interell,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  little 
as  poffible,  and  confequently  to  employ  as  little 
as  poffible  in  its  cultivation,  and  none  in  its  im- 
provement. Should  any  flock  happen  to  accu- 
mulate'in  the  hands  of  a French  farmer,  the  taille 
is  almoll  equal  to  a prohibition  of  its  ever  being 
employed  upon  the  land.  This  tax  belides  is 
fuppofed  to  dilhono’ur  whoever  is  fubjedl  to  it, 
apd  to  degrade  him  below,  not  only  the  rank  of 
.’-..A.-*  agen- 
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a gendeman,  but  that  of  a burgher,  and  who-  CHAP, 
ever  rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes  fubjedl  . , 

to  it.  No  gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgher 
who  has  ftock,  will  fubmit  to  this  degradation. 

This  tax,  therefore,  not  only  hinders  the  ftock 
which  accumulates  upon  the  land  from  being 
employed  in  its  improvement,  but  drives  away 
all  other  ftock  from  it.  The  ancient  tenths  and 


hfleenths,  fo  ufual  in  England  in  former  times, 
feem,  fo  far  as  they  affefted  the  land,  to  have 
been  taxes  of  the  iame  nature  with  the  taiUe. 


Under  all  thefe  difcouragements,  little  im- 
provement could  be  expected  from  the  occupiers 
of  land.  That  order  of  people,  with  all  the 
liberty  and  fecurity  w'hich  law  can  give,  muft 
always  improve  under  great  dilad vantages.  The 
fanner  compared  with  the  proprietor,  is  as  a mer- 
chantwho  trades  with  borrowed  money  compared 
with  one  who  trades  with  his  own.  The  ftock  of 


both  may  improve,  but  that  of  the  one,  with 
only  equal  good  conduct,  muft  always  improve 
more  flowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  large  fliare  of  the  profits  which  is  conftimed 
by  the  intereft  of  the  loan.  The  lands  culti- 
vated by  the  farmer  muft,  in  the  fame  manner, 
with  only  equal  good  conduct,  be  improved 
more  flowly  than  thofe  cultivated  by  the  proprie- 
tor ; on  account  of  the  large  lhare  of  the  pro- 
duce which  is  confumed  in  the  rent,  apd  which, 
had  the  farmer  been  proprietor,  he  might  have 
employetl  in  the  further  improvement  of  the 
land.  The  ftation  of  a farmer  befides  is,  frpm 
the  nature  of  things,  inferior  to  that  of  a pro- 
roL.  II.  H prietor. 
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BOOK  prietor.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe 

. the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  rank  of 

people,  even  to  the  better  fort  of  tradefinen  and 
mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
great  merchants  and  mailer  manufadlurers.  It 
can  feldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a man  of 
any  conliderable  llock  lliould  quit  the  fuperior, 
in  order  to  place  himfelf  in  an  inferior  llation. 
Even  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  Europe,  therefore, 
little  flock  is  likely  to  go  from  any  other  pro- 
feflion  to  the  improvement  of  land  in  the  way  of 
farming.  More  does  perhaps  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country,  though  even  there  the 
great  flocks  which  are,  in  fome  places,  employed 
in  farming,  have  generally  been  acquired  by 
fai’ming,  the  trade,  perhaps,  in  wdiich  of  all 
others  flock  is  commonly  acquired  moll  flowdy. 
After  fmall  proprietors,  however,  rich  and  great 
farmers  are,  in  every  country,  the-  principal 
improvers.  There  are  more  fuch  perhaps  in 
•England  than  in  any  other  European  monarchy. 
In  the  republican  governments  of  Holland  and 
.of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers  are  faid  to 
be  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  England. 

. The  ancient  policy  of  feurope  was,  over  and 
iabove  all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  . 
and  cultivation  of  land,  whether  carried  on  by 
-the  proprietor  or  by  the  farmer ; firfl,  by  the 
^general  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  corn 
.without  a fpecial  licence,  which  feems  to  have 
.been  a very  univerfal  regulation  ; and  fecondly, 
by  the  reltraints  which  w'ere  laid  upon  the  inland, 
commerce,  not  only  of  corn  but  of  almofl  every 

■ • . . . other 
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other  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  by  the  CHAP, 
abfurd  Jaws  againft  engroifers,  regraters,  and  j 

foreftallcrs,  and  by  tlie  privileges  of  fairs  and 
markets.  It  lias  already  been  obferved  in  what 
manner  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
corn,  together  iintli  fome  encouragement  given 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  obftriuSled 
the  cultivation  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the 
mod  fertile  country  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time 
the  feat  of  the  greatell  empire  in  the  world.  To 
what  degree  fuch  rellraints  upon  the  inland 
commerce  of  this  commodity,  joined  to  the 
general  prohibition  of  exportation,  mud  have 
difcGuraged  the  cultivation  of  countries  lefs 
fertile,  and  lefs  favourably  circumdanced,  it  is 
not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  imagine. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Itife  and  Progrefs  of  Cities  and  Tort}iSi 
after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,  CHAP. 

after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  not  . 

more  favoured  than  thofe  of  the  country.  They 
confided,  indeed,  of  a very  tlidercnt  order  of 
people  from  the  fird  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Thefc  lad  were 
compoled  chiefly  of  the  proprietors  of  lands, 
among  whom  the  public  territory  was  originally 
dmded,  and  who  found  it  convenient  to  build 
H 2 their 
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BOOK  their  houfes  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  one  another, 
^ and  to  furround  them  with  a wall,  for  the  fake 
of  common  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors 
of  land  fecm  generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified 
caflles  on  their  own  cflates,  and  in  the  midft  of 
. - - their  own  tenants  and  dependants.  The  towns 
were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and  mecha- 
nics, who  fcem  in  thofe  days  to  have  been  of 
' fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fervile  condition.  The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  by  ancient  char- 
ters to  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Europe,  fufliciently  fhew  what  they 
were  before  thofe  grants.  The  people  to  whom 
it  is  granted  as  a privilege,  that  they  might  give 
away  tlieir  own  daughters  in  marriage  without 
the  confent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death 
their  own  children,  and  not  their  lord,  fhould 
fucceed  to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might 
difpofe  of  their  own  effe6ls  by  will,  muft,  before 
thofe  grants,  have  been  either  altogether,  or 
very  nearly  in  the  fame  Hate  of  villanage  wdtb 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country. 

They  feem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a very  poor, 
mean  fet  of  people,  who  ufed  to  travel  about 
with  their  goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
fair  to  fair,  like  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the 
prefent  times.  In  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  then,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  feveral  of 
the  Tartar  governments  of  Alia  at  prefent,  taxes 
ufed  to  be  levied  upon  the  perfons  and  goods  of 
travellers,  when  they  paffed  through  certain  ma- 
nors, when  they  went  over  c«-tain  bridges,  when 

they' 
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they  carried  about  their  goods  from  place  to  place  chap, 
in  a fair,  when  they  ere6led  in  it  a booth  or 
ftall  to  fell  them  in.  Thefe  different  taxes  were  ' 
known  in,  England  by  the  names  of  paffage, 
pontage,  lallage,  and  llallage.  Sometimes  the 
king,  fometimes  a great  lord,  who  had,  it  feems, 
upon  fome  occafions,  authority  to  do  this,  would  ' 
grant  to  particular  traders,  to  fuch  particularly 
as  lived  in  their  own  demefnes,  a general  exemp- 
tion from  fuch  taxes.  Such  traders,  though  in 
other  refpedls  of  fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fer- 
vile  condition,  were  upon  this  account  called 
Free-traders.  They  in  return  ufually  paid  to 
their  protedlor  a fort  of  annual  poll-tax.  In 
thofe  days  prote6lion  was  feldom  granted  without 
a A’aluable  confideration,  and  this  tax  might, 
perhaps,  be  conlidered  as  compcnfation  for  what 
their  patrons  might  Idfe  by  their  exemption  from 
other  taxes.  At  firft,  both  thofe  poll-taxes  and 
thofe  exemptions  feem  to  have  been  altogether 
perfonal,  and  to  have  affedted  only  particular 
individuals,  during  either  their  lives,  or  the 
pleafure  of  their  protedlors.  In  the  very  impCT- 
fedt  accounts  which  have  been  publiflied  from 
Domcfday-book,  of  feveral  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land, mention  is  frequently  made  fometimes 
of  the  tax  w^hich  particular  burghers  paid,  each 
of  them,  either  to  the  king,  or  to  fome  other 
great  lord,  for  this  fort  of  proteiiion ; and 
fometimes  of  the  general  amount  only  of  all 
thofe  taxes  *. 

* See  Brady’s  hiftorical  treatifc  of  Cities  and  Buirougbs, 

P 3>  &c. 
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BOOK  But  howfei-vilefoever  may  have  been  originally 
. ■ the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it 

appears  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty 
and  independency  much  earlier  than,  the  occu- 
piers of  land  in  the  country.  That  part  of  the 
king’s  revenue  which  arofe  from  fuch  poll-taxes 
in  any  particular  town,  ufcd  commonly  to  be  let 
in  farm,  during  a term  of  years  for  a rent  certain, 
fometimes  to  the  Iheriff  of  the  county,  and  fome- 
times  to  other  perfons.  The  burghers  themfelves 
frequently  got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
farm  the  revenues  of  this  fort  which  arofe  out  of 
their  own  town,  they  becoming  jointly  and 
feverally  anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent  *.  To  let 
a farm  in  this  manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the 
ufual  occonomy  of,  I believe,  the  fovereigns  of  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  ; who  ufed 
frequently  to  let  w'hole  manors  to  all  the  tenants 
of  thofc  manors,  they  becoming  jointly  and 
feverally  anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent ; but  in 
return  being  allowed  to  colle6l  it  in  their  own 
%vay,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king’s  exchequer  by 
the  hands  of  their  own  bailiff,  'and  being  thus 
altogether  freed  from  the  infolence  of  the  king’s 
officers ; a circumflance  in  thofe  days  regarded 
as  of  the  greatefl  importance. 

At  firfl,  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably 
let  to  the  burghers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
had  been  to  other  farmers,  for  a term  of  years 
only.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  it  feems  to 

* See  Madox  Firma  Burgi,  p.  i8.  :^o  Hillory  of  the  Exchequer, 
chap.  10.  fedl.  V.  p..223>  firft  edition. 

have 
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liave  become  the  general  pra6lice  to  grant' it  to  chap. 
them  in  lee,  that  is  for  ever,  referving  a rent  . . 

i certain  never  afterwards  to  be  augmented.  The 
I payment  having  thus  become  perpetual,  the  ex- 
emptions, in  return,  for  which  it  was  made,  na- 
] turally  became  perpetual  t'oo.  Thofe  exemp- 
' tions,  therelbre,  ceafed  to  be  perfonal,  and  could 
^ not  aftei’wards  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  in- 
dinduals  as  individuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a 
particular  burgh,  which,  upon  this  account,  was 
j called  a Free  burgh,  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  had  been  called  Free-burghers  or  Free- 
traders. 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  privi- 
leges above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  that  their 
children  lliould  fucceed  to  them,  and  that  they 
might  difpofe  of  their  own  effects  by  wiU,  were 
generally  bellowed  upon  the  burghers  of  the 
town  to  whom  it  was  given.  Whether  fuch 
privileges  had  before  been  ufually  granted  along 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  particular  burghers, 
as  individuals,  I know  not.  I reckon  it  not  im- 
probable that  they  were,  though  I cannot  pro- 
duce any  dirc6l  evidence  of  it.  But  however 
this  may  have  been,  the  principal  attributes  of 
villanage  and  llavery  being  thus  taken  a'W'ay  from 
them,  they  now,  at  lead,  became  really  free  in 
our  prefent  fenfe  of  the  w'ord  Freedom. 

Nor  was  this  all.  They  were  generally  at  the 
fame  time  ere6led  into  a commonalty  or  corpo- 
ration, with  the  privilege  of  having  magillrates 
and  a town  council  of  their  own,  of  making 
H 4 bye-  ‘ 
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ft  o 6 K bye-laws  for  their  own  government,  of  building 
. Walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  Of  reducing  all 

their  inhabitants  under  a fort  of  military  difci- 
pline,  by  obliging  them  to  watch  and  ward; 
that  is,  as  anciently  underftood,  to  guard  and 
defend  thofe  walls 'againft  all  attacks  and  fur- 
prifeS  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  England 
they  were  generally  exempted  from  fuit  to  the 
hundred  and  county  courts ; and  all  fuch  pleas 
SiS  ftiould  arife  among  them,  the  pleas  of  the 
crown  excepted,  were  left  to  the  decifion  of  their 
own  magiftrates.  In  othercountriesmuchgreatef 
and  more  extenfive  jurifdidlions  were  frequently 
granted  to  them  *. 

It  might,  probably,  be  neceflary  to  grant  to 
fuch  towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  OAvn 
revenues,  fome  fort  of  conpulfive  jurifdi6lion  to 
oblige  their  own  citizens  to  make  payment.  In 
thofe  diforderly  times  it  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  have  left  them  to  feek 
this  fort  of  juftice  from  any  other  tribunal.  But 
it  mull  feem  extraordinary  that  the  fovereigns  of 
all  the  diflerent  countries  of  Europe,  Ihould  have 
exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a rent  certain, 
never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of 
their  revenue,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others 
the  moll  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  without  either  expence  or  at- 
tention of  their  own  : and  that  they  Ihould,  be- 

* See  Madox  Flrrtia  Bnrgi : See  alfo  PfcfTel  in  the  reniaA- 
fble  event  under  Frederic  II.  and  his  fucceflbrs  of  the  houfe  of 
Suabia. 

lides, 
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iides,  have  in  this  manner  voluntarily  erected  a c H A F. 
fort  of  independent  republics  in  the  heart  of  ^ 
their  own  dominions. 

In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  mull  he  re- 
membered, that  in  thofe  days  the  fovereign  of 
perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  was  able  to  pro- 
tect, through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions, 
the  weaker  part  of  his  fubje6ts  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  tlie  great  lords.  Thofe  whom  the  law 
could  not  protedl,  and  who  Avere  not  llrong 
enough  to  defend  therafelves,  were  obliged  either 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  prote6lion  of  fome  great 
lord,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  to  become  either 
his  flaves  or  vaflals  ; or  to  enter  into  a league  of 
mutual  defence  for  the  common  protection  of 
one  another.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
burghs,  confidered  as  lingle  individuals,  had  no 
power  to  defend  themfelves ; but  by  entering 
into  a league  of  mutual  defence  with  tlieir  neigh- 
bours, they  were  capable  of  making  no  con- 
temptible relillance.  The  lords  defpifed  the 
burghers,  whom  they  confidered  not  only  as  of 
a difierent  order,  but  as  a parcel  of  emancipated 
flaves,  almoft.  of  a difierent  fpecies  from  them- 
felves.  The  wealth  of  the  burghers  never  failed 
to  provoke  their  envy  and  indignation,  and  they 
plundered  them  upon  every  occafion  without 
mercy  or  remorfe.  The  burghers  naturally  hated 
and  feared  the  lords.  The  king  hated  and  feared 
tliem  too;  but  though  perhaps  he  might  deljiile, 

' he  had  no  reafon  either  to  hate  or  fear  the  burgh- 
ers. Mutual  intereft,  therefore,  difpofed  them 
to  fupport  the  king,  and  the  king  to  fupport 

them 
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BOOK  them  againft  the  lords.  They  were  the  enemies 
. . of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  his  interefl.  to  render 

them  as  fecure  and  independent  of  tliofe  enemies 
as  he  could.  By  granting  them  magiftrates  of 
their  own,  the  piivilege  of  making  bye-laws  for 
their  own  government,  that  of  building  walls  for 
their  own  defence,  and  that  of  reducing  all  their 
inhabitants  under  a fort  of  military  difcipline,  he 
gave  them  all  the  means  of  fecurity  and  inde- 
pendency of  the  barons  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  bellow.  Without  the  eftablilhment  of  fome 
regular  government  of  this  kind,  without  Ibme 
' authority  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  a6l  ac- 
cording to  fome  certain  plan  or  fyllem,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  either  have 
afforded  them  any  permanent  fecurity,  or  have 
enabled  them  to  give  the  ^ing  any  confiderable 
fupport.  By  granting  them  the  farm  of  their 
town  in  fee,  he  took  away  from  thofe  whom  he 
wilhed  to  have  for  ibis  friends,  and  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  for  his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealouly  and 
fufpicion  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to  opprels 
them,  either  by  railing  the  ffwin  rent  of  their 
town,  or  by  granting  it  to  fome  other  farmer. 

The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worll  terms 
with  their  barons,  feem  accordingly  to  have  been 
the  moll  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their 
burghs.  King  John  of  England,  for  example, 
appears  to  have  been  a moft,  munificent  bene- 
fa6lor  to  his  towns*.  Philip  the  Firll  of  France 
loll  all  authority  over  his  barons.  Towards  the 


* See  Madox. 
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end  of  his  reign,  his  fon  Lewis,  known  after-  chap. 
wards  by  the  name  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  confulted,  , 

according  to  Father  Daniel,  with  the  bifliops  of 
the  royal  demeftes,  concerning  the  moft  proper 
means  of  reftraining  the  violence  of  the  great 
lords.  Their  advice  confifted  of  two  different 
propofals.  One  was  to  ere6l  a new  order  of  ju- 
rifdidlion,  by  eftabliffiing  magiftrates  and  a to\vn 
council  in  every  conliderable  town  of  his  de- 
mefnes.  The  other  was  to  form  a new  militia,  hy 
making  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns,  under  the 
command  of  their  own  magiftrates,  march  out 
upon  proper  occafions  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
king.  It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  the 
French  antiquarians,  that  we  are  to  date  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  magiftrates  and  councils  of  cities 
in  France..  It  was  during  the  unprofperous 
reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany 
received  the  firft  grants  of  their  privileges,  and 
that  the  famous  Hanfeatic  league  firft  became 
formidable  *. 

The  militia  of  the  cities  feems,  in  thofe  times, 
not  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country, 
and  as  they  could  be  more  readily  alfembled 
upon  any  fudden  occafion,  they  frequently  had 
the  advantage  in  their  difputes  w’ith  the  neigh- 
bouring lords.  In  countries,  fuch  as  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  in  which,  on  account  either  of 
their  diftance  from  the  principal  feat  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  country 

* See  Pfeffel. 
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BOOK  itfelf,  or  of  fome  other  reafon,  the  fovereigft 

. . <5aiTie  to  lofe  the  whole  of  his  authority,  the 

cities  generally  became  independent  republics, 
and  conquered  all  the  nobility  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ; obliging  them  to  pull  down  theit 
callles  in  the  country,  and  to  live,  like  other 
peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the  city.  This  is  the 
Ihort  hiftory  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  as  well  as 
of  feveral  other  cities  in  Switzerland.  If  you 
except  Venice,  for  of  that  city  the  hiftory  is 
fomewhat  different,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
confiderable  Italian  republics,  of  which  fo  great 
a number  arofe  and  perilhed,  between  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century. 

i In  countries  flich  as  France  or  England,  where 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  though  frequently 
very  low,  never  was  deftroyed  altogether,  the 
cities  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  entirely 
independent.  They  became,  however,  fo  con- 
fiderable, that  the  fovereign  could  impofe  no  tax 
upon  them,  befides  the  ftated  farm-rent  of  the 
town,  without  their  own  confent.  They  were, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
general  aflembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  might  join  Avith  the  clergy  and  the 
barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent  occafions,  fome 
extraordinaiy  aid  to  the  king.  Being  generally 
too  more  favourable  to  his  power,  their  deputies 
feem,  fometimes,  to  have  been  employed  by  him 
as  a counter-balance  in  thofe  aflemblies  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  lords.  Hence  the  origin 
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of  the  reprefentation  of  burghs  in  the  ftates  ge-  c h a p. 
neral  of  all  the  great  monarchies  in  Europe.  . 

Order  and  good  government,  and  along  with 
them  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  individuals, 
were,  in  this  manner,  eftablilhed  in  cities,  at  a 
time  when  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country 
were  expofed  to  every  fort  of  violence.  But  men 
in  this  defencelefs  ftate  naturally  content  them- 
felves  with  their  neceflary  fubfiftence ; becaufe 
to  acquire  more  might  only  tempt  the  injuftice 
of  their  oppreffors.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  fecure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  indullry, 
they  naturally  exert  it  to  better  their  condition, 
and  to  acquire  not  only  the  neceffaries,  but  the 
fonveniencies  and  elegancies  of  life.  That  in-  \ 
duftry,  therefore,  which  aims  at  fomething  more 
than  neceflary  fubfiftence,  was  eftablilhed  in 
cities  long  before  it  was  commonly  pra6tifed  by 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.  If  in  the 
hands  of  a poor  cultivator,  oppreflTed  with  the 
fervitude  of  villanage,  fome  little  flock  Ihould 
accumulate,  he  would  naturally  conceal  it  with 
great  care  from  his  mailer,  to  whom  it  would 
otherwife  have  belonged,  and  take  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  running  away  to  a town.  The  law 
was  at  that  time  fo  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  tovrns,  and  fo  delirous  of  diminilhing  the  au- 
thority of  the  lords  over  thofe  of  the  country, 
that  if  he  could  conceal  himfelf  there  from  the 
purfuit  of  his  lord  for  a year,  he  was  free  for 
ever.  Whatever  Hock,  therefore,  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  indullrious  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  naturally  took  refuge  iq 

cities, 
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B'o  o K cities,  as  the  only  fan6luaries  in  which  it  could  be 
. . fecure  to  the  perfon  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a city,  it  is  true,  muft 
always  ultimately  derive  their  fubfiftence,  and 
the  whole  materials  and  means  of  their  induflry, 
from  the  country.  But  thofe  of  a city  lituated 
near  either  the  fea-coaft  or  the  banks  of  a navi- 
gable river,  are  not  neceffarily  confined  to  derive 
them  from  the  country  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  have  a much  wider  range,  and  may  draw 
them  from  the  moft  remote  corners  of  the  world, 
either  in  exchange  for  the  manufa6lured  produce 
of  their  own  indullry,  or  by  performing  the 
office  of  carriers  between  diftant  countries,  and 
exchanging  the  produce  of  one  for  that  of  an- 
other. A city  might  in  this  manner  grow  up  to 
great  wealth  and  fplendor,  while  not  only  the 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  all  thofe  to 
which  it  traded,  w"ere  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
nefs.  Each  of  thofe  countries,  perhaps,  taken 
fingly,  could  afford  it  but  a fmall  part,  either  of 
its  fubfiftence,  or  of  its  employment ; but  all  of 
them  taken  together  could  afford  it  both  a great 
fubfiftence  and  a great  employment.  There 
were,  however,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
commerce  of  thofe  times,  fome  countries  that 
were  opulent  and  induftrious.  Such  was  the 
Greek  empire  as  long  as  it  liibfiftcd,  and  that  of 
the  Saracens  during  the  reigns  off  he  Abaflides. 
Such  too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  fome  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  all 
thofe  provinces  of  Spain  which  were  under  the 
government  of  the  Moors. 

The 
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Tlie  cities  of  Italy  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  chap. 
in  Europe  which  were  railed  by  commerce  to  any  . 

conliderable  degree  of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the 
centre  of  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and 
civilized  part  of  the  world.  The  crufades  too, 
though,  by  the  greatwafteof  llockand  deftrudlion 
of  inhabitants  which  they  occalioned,  they  mull 
neceffarily  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the 
greater  paid  of  Europe,  were  extremely  favour- 
able to  that  of  fome  Italian  cities.  The  great 
armies  which  marched  from  ail  parts  to  Ihe  con- 
‘quell  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave  extraordinary  en- 
couragement to  the  Ihipping  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pifa,  fometimes  in  tranlporting  them  thi- 
ther, and  always  in  fupplying  them  with  provi- 
fions.  They  were  the  commilfaries,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  of  thofe  armies  ; and  the  moll  dellru6live 
frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was 
a fource  of  opulence  to  thofe  republics. 

The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  import- 
ing the  improved  manufa6lures  and  expenlive 
luxuries  of  richer  countries,  afforded  fome  food 
to  the  vanity  of  the  great  proprietors,  w'ho 
eagerly  purchafed  them  with  great  quantities  of 
the  rude  produce  of  their  own  lands.  The  com- 
merce of  a great  part  of  Europe  in  thofe  times, 
accordingly,  conlilled  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
their  own  rude,  for  the  manufactured  produce 
of  more  civilized  nations.  Thus  the  wool  of 
England  ufed  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wanes  of 
France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  corn  in  Poland  is  at. this 
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BOOK  day  exchanged  for  the  wines  and  brandies  of 
^ , France,  and  for  the  filks  and  velvets  of  France 

and  Italy. 

A tafte  for  the  finer  and  more  improved 
manufaftures,  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by 
foreign  commerce  into  countries  where  no  fuch 
works  were  carried  on.  But  when  this  tafte 
became  fo  general  as  to  occafion  a confiderable 
demand,  the  merchants,  in  order  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence of  carriage,  naturally  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifh  fome  manufactures  of  the  fame  kind  in  their 
own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  firft  ma- 
nufactures for  diftant  fale  that  feem  to  have  been 
eftabliftied  in  the  weftern  provinces  of  Europe, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  large  country,  it  mull  be  obferved,  ever 
did  or  could  fublift  without  forae  fort  of  manu- 
factures being  carried  on  in  it ; and  when  it  is 
faid  of  any  fuch  country  that  it  has  no  manu- 
factures, it  mull  always  be  underftood  of  the 
liner  and  more  improved,  or  of  fuch  as  are  lit 
for  diftant  fale.  In  every  large  country,  both 
the  clothing  and  houlhold  furniture  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  produce  of 
their  own  induftry.  This  is  even  more  univer- 
fally  the  cafe  in  thofe  poor  countries  which  are 
commonly  faid  to  have  no  manufactures,  than  in 
thofe  rich  ones  that  are  faid  to  abound  in  them. 
In  tlie  latter,  you  will  generally  find,  both  in  the 
clotlies  and  houlhold  furniture  of  the  loweft  rank 
of  people,  a much  greater  proportion  of  foreign 
produftions  than  in  the  fiarmer. 

3 Thofe 
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Thofe  manufadlures  which  are  fit  for  diftant  CHAP, 
fale,  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different  . . 

countries  in  two  different  w'ays. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  introduced,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  by  the  violent  opera- 
tion, if  one  may  fay  fo,  of  the  flocks  of  parti- 
cular merchants  and  undertakers,  whoeflablifhed 
them  in  imitation  of  fome  foreign  manufa6lures 
of  the  fame  kind.  Such  manufafilures,  there- 
fore, are  the  offspring  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
fuch  feem  to  have  been  the  ancient  manufa6lures 
of  filks,  velvets,  and  brocades,  which  flourifhed 
in  Lucca,  during  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
were  banifhed  from  thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one 
of  Machiavel’s  heroes,  Caflruccio  Caflracani. 

In  1310,  nine  hundred  families  were  driven  out 
of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Venice, 
and  ofiered  to  introduce  there  the  lilk  manu- 
fa6lure*.  Tlieir  offer  was  accepted ; many  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  be- 
gan the  manufadlure  with  three  hundred  work- 
men. Such  too  feem  to  have  been  the  manu- 
fadlures  of  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flourifhed  in 
Flanders,  and  which  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and  fuch  are  the  prefent  filk  manufadlures  of 
Lyons  and.  Spital-fields.  Manufadlures  intro- 
duced in  this  manner  are  generally  employed 
upon  .foreign  materials,  being  imitations  of  fo- 
reign manufii6lures.  When  tlie  Venetian  manu- 

* See  Sindi  Iftoria  Civile  de  Vinczia,  Put  s.  vol.  i.  page  247, 
and  t$(>. 
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BOOK  fa6lure  was  fa  il  eftabliftied,  the  materials  were  all 
ni*  brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Levant.  The  more 

' ^ ancient  manufa<5lure  of  Lucca  was  likewife  car- 

ried on  with  foreign  materials.  The  cultivation 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  breeding  of  filk- 
worms,  feem  not  to  have  been  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy  before  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. Thofe  arts  were  not  introduced  into 
France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  The  ma- 
nufa6lures  of  Flanders  were  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Spanilh  and  Englilh  wool.  Spanifli  wool 
was  the  material,  not  of  the  firft  woollen  manu- 
fadlure  Of  England,  but  of  the  fii’ll  that  was  lit 
for  diftant  lale.  More  than  one  half  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Lyons  manufadlure  is  at  this  day 
foreign  filk ; when  it  w'as  firft  eftabliftied,  the 
whole  or  very  nearly  the  whole  was  fo.  No  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  Spital-fields  manufacture 
is  ever  likely  to  be  the  produce  of  England. 
The  feat  of  fuch  manufactures,  as  they  are 
generally  introduced  by  the  fcheme  and  projeCl 
of  a few  individuals,  is  fometimes  eftabliftied  in 
a maritime  city,  and  fometimes  in  an  inland 
town,  according  as  their  intereft,  judgment  «r 
caprice  happen  to  determine. 

At  other  times  manufactures  for  diftant  fale 
grow  up  naturally,  and  as  it  Avere  of  their  owm 
accord,  by  the  gradual  refinement  of  thofe 
houfliold  and  coarfer  manufactures  which  muft 
at  all  times  be  carried  on  even  in  the  pooreft  and 
rudeft  countries.  Such  manufactures  are  gene- 
rally employed  upon  the  materials  which  the 
country  produces,  and  they  feem  li  equently  to 
. ‘ have 
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have  been  firll  refined  and  improved  in  fuch  in-  c H A P. 
land  countries  as  were,  not  indeed  at  a very  , ^ . 
great,  but  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea 
coaft,  and  fometimes  even  from  all  water  car- 
riage. An  inland  country  naturally  fertile  and 
eafily  cultivated,  produces  a great  furplus  of  pro- 
vifions  beyond  what  is  necelTary  for  maintaining 
the  cultivators,  and  on  account  of  the  exjience  of 
land  carriage,  and  inconveniency  of  river  navi- 
gation, it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  fend  this 
furplus  abroad.  Abundance,  therefore,  ren- 
ders provifions  cheap,  and  encourages  a great 
number  of  workmen  to  fettle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  find  that  their  induftry  can  there  pro- 
cure them  more  of  the  necelTaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life  than  in  other  places.  Tliey  work 
up  the  materials  of  manufadlure  which  the  land 
produces,  and  exchange  their  finiffied  work, 
or  what  is  the  fame  thing  the  price  of  it,  for 
more  materials  and  provifions.  They  give  a 
new  value  to  the  furplus  pRrt  of  the  rude  produce, 

' by  favihg  the  expence  of  carrying  it  to  the  water 
fide,  or  to  fome  diftant  market ; and  they  fumifli 
' the  cultivators  with  foiuething  in  exchange  for 
it  that  is  either  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  them,  up- 
on eafier  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained 
it  before.  The  cultivators  get  a better  price  for 
their  furplus  produce,  and  can  purchafe  cheaper 
other  conveniences  which  they  have  occafion 
for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged  and  ena- 
bled to  increafe  this  furplus  produce  by  a further 
improvement  and  better  cultivation  of  the  land; 
and  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth 
f 13  to 
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B o o K to  the  manufadture,  fo  the  progrefs  of  the  manu-^ 

. failure  re-adls  upon  the  land,  and  increafes  lliU 

further  its  fertility.  The  manufactures  firfl. 
fupply  the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  as 
their  work  improves  and  refines,  more  diilant 
markets.  For  though  neither  the  rude  produce, 
nor  even  the  coarfe  manufacture,  could,  without 
the  greateft  difficulty,  fupport  the  expence  of  a 
confiderable  land  carriage,  the  refined  and  im- 
proved manufacture  ealily  may.  In  a fmall 
bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a great 
quantity  of  rude  produce.  A piece  of  fine  cloth, 
for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds, 
contains  in  it,  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  fometimes  of  feveral 
thoufand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the 
different  working  people,  and  of  their  immediate 
employers.  The  com,  which  could  with  diffi- 
culty have  been  carried  abroad  in  its  own  ihape, 
is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  that  of  the 
complete  manufacture,  and  may  eaiily  be  fent  to 
the  remotell  comers  of  the  world.  In  this  man- 
ner have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of 
their  own  accord,  the  manufactures  of  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Widver- 
hampton.  Such  manufactures  are  the  o£&pring 
of  agriculture.  In  the  modern  hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope, their  extenfion  and  hnprovement  have  ge- 
nerally been  poft.erior  to  tbofe  which  were  ftie 
offspring  of  foreign  commerce.  England  was 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  made  of 
Spanifli  wool,  more  than  a century  before  any  of 
thofe  which  now  flourifli  in  the  places  above 
- • mentioned 
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mentioned  were  fit  for  foreign  fale.  The  exten-  chap.  • 
fton  and  improvement  of  thefe  laft  could  not  take  . ^ . 
place  but  in  confequence  of  the  extenfion  and  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  the  laft  and  greateft 
effect  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  manu- 
faftures  immediately  introduced  by  it,  and  which 
I lhall  now  proceed  to  explain. 


CHAP.  IV. 

How  the  Commerce  of  the  Towns  contributed  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Country. 

The  increafe  and  riches  of  commercial  and  CHAP. 

manufaSuring  towns,  contributed  to  the  . . 

improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  in  three  different  ways. 

Firft,  by  affording  a great  and  ready  market 
for  the  rude  produce  of  the  country,  they  gave 
encouragement  to  its  cultivation  and  iurther  im« 
provement.  This  benefit  was  not  even  confined 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  fituated,  but 
extended  more  or  lefs  to  all  thofe  with  which 
they  had  any  dealings.  To  all  of  them  they 
afforded  a market  for  fome  part  either  of  their 
rude  or  manufa6tured  produce,  and  confequently 
gave  fome  encouragement  to  the  induftry  and 
improvement  of  all.  Their  own  country,  how-, 
ever,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood,  necefta* 
lily  derived  the  greateft  benefit  from  this  market. 

A 1 13  Its 
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BOOK  Its  rude  produce  being  charged  with  lefs  car- 
^ . riage,  the  traders  could  pay  the  growers  a better 

price  for  it,  and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap  to  the  con- 
fumers  as  that  of  more  diftant  countries. 

Secondly,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  pur- 
chafing  fuch  lands  as  were  to  be  fold,  of  which  a 
great  part  would  frequently  be  uncultivated. 
Merchants  are  commonly  ambitious  of  becoming 
country  gentlemen,  and  when  they  do,  they  are 
generally  the  befl  of  all  improvers,  A merchant 
is  accuflomed  to  employ  his  money  chiefly  in 
profitable  projects;  whereas  a mere  countiy  gen- 
tleman is  accuflomed  to  employ  it  chiefly  in 
expence.  The  one  often  fees  his  money  go  froth 
him  and  return  to  him  again  with  a profit ; the 
' other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it,  very  feldom 
experts  to  fee  any  more  of  it.  Thofe  difierent 
habits  naturally  aflfe6l  their  temper  and  difpo- 
lition  in  every  fort  of  bufiriefs.  A merchant  is 
commonly  a bold;  a country  gentleman,  atiihid 
undertaker.  The  one  is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  at 
once  a large  capital  upon  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  when  he  has  a probable  profpe6l  of 
railing  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pence. The  other,  if  he  has  any  capital,  which 
is  not  always  the  cafe,  feldom  ventures  to  em- 
ploy  it  in  this  manner.  If  he  improves  at  all,  it 
is  commonly  not  with  a capital,  hut  with  what 
he  can  fave  out  of  his  annual  revenue.  Who- 
ever  has  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a mercantile 
town  lituated  in  an  unimproved  country,  mull 
have  frequently  obferved  how  much  more  Ipirited 
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Ifee  operations  of  merchants  were  in  this  way,  C H A y. 
than  thoie  of  mere  country  gentlemen.  The  , , 

habits,  beiides,  of  order,  oeconomy  and  atten- 
tion, to  which  mercantile  bufinefe  naturally 
forms  a merchant,  render  him  much  fitter  to 
execute,  with  profit  and  fuccefs,  any  proje6l  of 
improvement. 

Thirdly,  and  lallly,  commerce  and  manur  ^ 
fa6lures  gradually  introduced  order  and  good  go?  t 
vernment,  and  with  them,  the  libeity  and  fecu- 
rity  of  individuals,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  had  before  lived  almofl  in  a con- 
tinual (late  of  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  of 
fervile  dependency  upon  their  fuperiors.  This, 
though  it  has  been  the  lead  obferved,  is  by  far 
the  moft  important  of  all  their  effects.  Mr, 

Hume  is  the  only  writer  who,  fi?  far  as  I know, 
has  hitherto  taken  notice  of  it. 

In  a country  which  has  neither  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a great 
proprietor,  having  nothing  for  which  he  can  ex- 
change the  greater  part  of  tlie  produce  of  his 
lands  which  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  cultivators,  confumes  the  whole  in  ruftic 
hofpitality  at  home.  If  this  furplus  producers 
fufficient  to  maintain  a hundred  or  a thoufand 
men,  he  can  make  ufe  of  it  in  no  other  way  than 
by  maintaining  a hundred  or  a thoufand  men. 

He  is  at  all  times,  therefore,  furrounded  with  a 
multitude  of  retainers  and  dependants,  who  hav- 
ing no  equivalent  to  give  in  return  for  their  main- 
tenance, but  being  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty, 
juufl  obey  him,  ibr  the  fame  reafon  that  fol- 
• 14  diers 
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BOOK  diers  muft  obey  the  prince  who  pays  them. ' Be- 
fore  the  extenfion  of  commerce  and  manufa6hirc3 
in  Europe,  the  hofpitality  of ‘the  rich  and  the 
great,  from  the  fovereign  down  to  the  finalleft 
baron,  exceeded  every  thing  which  in  the  pre- 
■ fent  times  we  can  eafily  form  > notion  of.  Weft- 

minfter  hall  was  the  dining-room  of  William 
Rufus,  and  might  frequently,  perhaps,  not  be 
too  large  for  his  company.  It  was  reckoned  a 
piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas  Becket,  that 
he  llrowed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with  clean  hay  or 
rufhes  in  the  feafon,  in  order  that  the  knights  and 
fquires,  who  could  not  get  feats,  might  not  fpoil 
their  fine  clothes  when  they  fat  down  on  the  floor 
to  eat  their  dinner.  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick 
is  faid  to  have  entertained  every  day  at  his  differ- 
ent manors,  thirty  thoufand  people;  and  though 
the  number  here  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it 
mufl,  however,  have  been  very  great  to  admit 
of  fuch  exaggeration.  A hofjpitality  nearly  of 
the  fame  kind  was  exercifed  not  many  years  ago 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. It  feems  to  be  common  in  all  nations  to 
whom  commerce  and  manufafitures  are  little 
known.  I have  feen,  fays  Doctor  Pocock,  an 
Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  flreets  of  a town  where 
he  had  come  to  fell  his  cattle,  and  invite  all 
paflTengers,  even  common  beggars,  to  fit  down 
• with  him  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  refpe& 
as  dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  iris 
retainers.  Even  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  in  a 
ftate  of  villanage,  were  tenants  at  wiU,  who  paid 
- . f'.  . - a rent 
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a rent  in  no  refpeft  equivalent  to  the  fubfiflence  chap. 
which  the  land  atfbrded  them.  A crown,  half  a , ^ 

crown,  a Iheep,  a lamb,  was  fome  years  ago  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a common  rent  for 
lands  which  maintained  a family.  In  fome  places 
it  is  fo  at  this  day  ; nor  will  money  at  prefent 
purchafe  a greater  quantity  of  commodities  there 
than  in  other  places.  In  a country  where  .the 
furplus  produce  of  a large  eftate  muft.  be  con- 
fumed  upon  the  eftate  itfelf,  it  will  frequently  be 
more  convenient  for  the  proprietor,  that  part  of 
it  be  confumed  at  a diftance  from  his  own  houfe, 
provided  they  who  conlume  it  are  as  dependent 
upon  him  as  either  his  retainers  or  his  menial 
fervants.  He  is  thereby  faved  from  the  embar- 
raflment  of  either  too  large  a company  or  too 
large  a family.  A tenant  at  will,  who  poflefles 
land  fufficient  to  maintain  his  family  for  little 
more  than  a quit-rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the 
proprietor  as  any  fervant  or  retainer  whatever, 
and  muft  obey  him  with  as  little  referve.  Such 
a proprietor,  as  he  feeds  his  fervants  and  retain- 
ers at  his  own  houfe,  fo  he  feeds  his  tenants  at 
their  houfes.  The  fubfiftence  of  both  is  derived 
from  his  bounty,  and  its  continuance  depends 
upon  his  good  pleafure. 

Upon  the  authority  which  the  great  proprie- 
tors  neceflarily  had  in  fuch  a ftate  of  things  over 
theirtenants  and  retainers, was  founded thepower 
of  the  ancient  barons.  They  neceflarily  became 
the  judges  in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of 
all  who  dwelt  upon  their  eftates.  They  could 
maintain  order  and  execute  the  law  within  their 
..  . refpe6live 
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BOOK  refpedlive  demefnes,  becaufe  each  of  them  could 
^ ^ , there  turn  the  whole  force  of  all  the  inhabitants 

againft  the  injuftice  of  any  one.  No  other  per- 
fon  had  fufficient  authority  to  do  this.  The  king 
in  particular  had  not.  In  thofe  ancient  times  he 
was  little  more  than  the  greatell  proprietor  in 
his  dominions,  to  whom,  for  the  fake  of  common 
defence  againd  their  common  enemies,  the  other 
great  proprietors  paid  certain  refpeCls.  To  have 
enforced  payment  of  a fmall  debt  within  tlie  lands 
of  a great  proprietor,-  where  all  the  inhabitants 
were  armed  and  accuilomed  to  Hand  by  one  ano- 
ther, would  have  coft  the  king,  had  he  attempted 
it  by  his  own  authority,  almofl  the  fame  effort 
as  to  extinguifli  a civil  war.  He  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  abandon  the  adininiftration  of 
juftice  through  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  adminiftering  it ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  to  lea\-e  the  command  of 
the  country  militia  to  thofe  whom  that  militia 
would  obey. 

It  is  a miffake  to  imagine  that  thofe  territorial 
jurifdi6lions  took  their  origin  from  the  feudal 
law.  Not  only  the  high  eft  jurifdi6t  ions  both  civil 
and  criminal,  but  the  power,  of  levying  troops, 
of  coining  money,  and  even  that  of  making  bye- 
laws for  the  government  of  tiieir  own  people, 
were  all  rights  poffeffed  allodially  by  the  great 
proprietors  of  land  feveral  centuries  before  even 
the  name  of  the  feudal  law  was  known  in  Europe. 
The  authority  and  jurilUi^ion  of  tlie  Saxon  lords 
in  England,  appear  to  have  been  as  great  before 
the  conqueft,  as  that  of  any  of  the  Norman 
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lords  after  it.  But  the  feudal  law  is  not  flip- 
pofed  to  have  become  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land till  after  the  conquell.  That  the  moft.ex- 
tenfive  authority  and  jurifdiftions  were  poffeffed 
by  the  great  lords  in  France  allodially,  long  be- 
fore the  feudal  law  was  introduced  into  that 
country,  is  a matter  of  fa6l  that  admits  of  no 
doubt.  That  authority  and  thofe  jurifdidlions 
all  necelTarily  flowed  from  the  date  of  property 
and  manners  juft  now  defcribed.  Without  re- 
mounting to  the  remote  antiquities  of  either  the 
French  or  Englifli  monarchies,  we  may  find  in 
much  later  times  many  proofs  that  fuch  effedls 
muft  always  flow  from  fuch  caufes.  It  is  not 
thirty  years  ago  lince  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
a gentleman  of  Lochabar  in  Scotland,  without 
any  legal  warrant  whatever,  not  being  what  was 
then  called  a lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a tenant 
in  chief,  but  a vaflal  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
without  being  fo  much  as  a juftice  of  peace,  ufed, 
notwithftanding,  to  exercife  the  higheft  criminal 
jurifdiftion  over  his  own  people.  He  is  faid  to 
have  done  fo  with  great  equity,  though  without 
any  of  the  formalities  of  juftice ; and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  ftate  of  that  part  of  the 
country  at  that  time  made  it  necelTary  for  him 
to  alTume  this  authority  in  order  to  maintain  the 
public  peace.  That  gentleman,  whofe  rent 
never  exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a year, 
carried,  in  1745,  eight  hundred  of  his  own' 
people  into  the  rebellion  with  him. 

The 
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BOOK  The  introdudlion  of  the, feudal  law,  fo  far 

^ , from  extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 

to  moderate  the  authority  of  the  great  allodial 
lords.  It  eftabliflied  a regular  fubordination, 
accompanied  with  a long  train  of  fervices  and 
duties,  from  the  king  down  to  the  fmalleft  pro- 
prietor. During  the  minority  of  the  proprietor, 
the  rent,  together  with  the  management  of  his 
lands,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  immediate  fupe- 
rior,  and,  confequently,  thofe  of  all  great  pro- 
prietors into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  pupil,  and  who,  from  his  authority  as  guar- 
dian, was  fuppofed  to  have  a right  of  difpofing 
of  him  in  marriage,  provided  it  w'as  in  a manner 
not  unfuitable  to  his  rank.  But  though  this 
inftitution  neceflarily  tended  to  ftrengthen  the- 
authority  of  the  king,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the 
great  proprietors,  it  could  not  do  either  fuffici- 
ently  for  eflablifhing  order  and  good  government 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ; becaufe 
it  could  not  alter  fufficiently  that  ilatq  of  pro- 
perty and  manners  from  which  the  diforders 
arofe.  The  authority  of  government  Hill  conti- 
nued .to  be,  as  before,  too  weak  in  the  head  and 
too  llrong  in  the  inferior  members,  and  the  ex- 
ceffive  ftrength  of  the  inferior  members  was  the- 
caufe  of  the  w'eaknefs  of  the  head.  After  the; 
inftitution  of  feudal  fubordination,  the  king  was. 
as  incapable  of  rellraining  the  violence  of  the, 
great  lords  as  before.  They  ftiU  continued  tft 
make  war  according  to  their  own  difcretion, 
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altnoft,  continually  upon  one  another,  and  very  c H A P. 
frequently  upon  the  king ; and  the  open  country  . , 

Hill  continued  to  be  a fcene  of  \nolence,  rapine, 
and  diforder. 

But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  inftitu- 1 
tions  could  never  have  effected,  the  lilent  and  ^ 
infenfible  operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures gradually  brought  about.  Thefe  gra- 
dually fumiftied  the  great  proprietors  with  fome- 
thing  for  which  they  could  exchange  the  whole 
furplus  produce  of  their  lands,  and  which  they 
could  confume  themfelves  without  fliaring  it 
either  with  tenants  or  retainers.  All  for  our- 
felves,  and  nothing  for  other  people,  feems,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  to  have  been  the  vile 
maxim  of  the  mailers  of  mankind.  As  foon, 
therefore,  as  they  could  find  a method  of  con- 
fuming  the  whole  value  of  their  rents  themfelves, 
they  had  no  dilpofition  to  lhare  them  with  any 
other  perfons.  For  a pair  of  dimond  buckles 
perhaps,  or  for  fomething  as  fiivolous  and  ufe- 
lefs,  they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or  what 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  the  maintenance 
of  a thoufand  men  for  a year,  and  with  it  the 
whole  weight  and  authority  which  it  could  give 
them.  The  buckles,  however,  were  to  be  all 
their  own,  and  no  other  human  creature  was  to 
• have  any  fliare  of  them  ; wdiereas  in  the  more 
ancient  method  of  expence  they  mull  have  lliared 
.with  at  lead  a thoufand  people.  "With  the  judges 
that  were  to  determine  the  preference,  this  dif- 
ference was  perfeClly  decillve ; and  thus,  for  tliij 
-gratification  of  the  moll  childilli,  the  meaucll  and 
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Ji  O O K the  mofl  fordid  of  all  vanities,  they  gradually 
. ^ . bartered  their  whole  power  and  authority. 

In  a country  where  there  is  no  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufaftures,  a man 
of  ten  thoufand  a year  cannot  well  employ  his 
revenue  in  any  other  w'ay  than  in  maintaining, 
perhaps,  a thoufand  families,  who  are  all  of  them 
necefTarily  at  his  command.  In  the  prefent  flate 
of  Europe,  a man  of  ten  thoufand  a year  can 
fpend  his  whole  revenue,  and  he  generally  does 
lb,  without  directly  maintaining  twenty  people, 
or  being  able  to  command  more  than  ten  foot- 
men not  worth  the  commanding.  Indirectly, 
perhaps,  he  maintains  as  great  or  even  a greater 
number  of  people  than  he  could  have  done  by  the 
ancient  method  of  expence.  For  though  the 
quantity  of  precious  productions  for  which  he 
exchanges  his  whole  revenue  be  very  fmall,  tlie 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  collecting  and 
preparing  it,  mult  necefTarily  have  been  very 
great.  Its  great  price  generally  arifes  from  the 
wages  of  their  labour,  and  the  profits  of  all  their 
immediate  employers.  By  paying  that  price  he 
indirectly  pays  all  thofe  wages  and  profits,  and 
thus  indirectly  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of 
all  the  workmen  and  their  employers.  He 
generally  contributes,  however,  but  a very  fmall 
proportion  to  that  of  each,  to  very  few  perhaps 
a tenth,  to  many  not  a hundredth,  and  to  fome 
not  a thoufandth,  nor  even  a ten  thoufandth 
part  of  their  whole  annual  maintenance.  Tliough 
he  contributes,  therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of 
them  all,  they  are  all  more  or  lefs  independent 
2 of 
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of  him,  bccaufe  generally  they  can  all  be  main* 
tained  without  him. 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  fpend 
their  rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  re- 


tainers, each  of  them  maintains  entirely  all  his 
own  tenants  and  all  his  own  retainers.  But  when 
they  fpend  them  in  maintaining  tradefmen  and 
artificers,  they  may,  all  of  tliem  taken  together, 
perhaps,  maintain  as  great,  or,  on  account  of  the 
wafte  which  attends  rullic  holpitality,  a greater 
number  of  people  than  before.  Each  of  them, 
howe\^er,  taken  iingly,  contributes  often  but  a 
very  finall  diare  to  the  maintenance  of  any  indi- 
vidual of  this  greater  number.  Each  tradefman 
or  artificer  derives  his  fubfiftence  from  the  em- 
ployment, not  of  one,  but  of  a hundred  or  a 
thonfand  different  cnflomers.  Though  in  Ibme 
meafure  obliged  to  them  all,  therefore,  he  is  not 
abfolutely  dependent  upon  any  one  of  them. 

Tlie  perfonal  expence  of  the  great  proprietors 
having  in  this  manner  gradually  increafed,  it  was 
impoflible  that  the  number  of  their  retainers 
Ihould  not  as  gradually  diminifh,  till  they  were 
at  lafl  difmifled  altogether.  The  fame  caufe 
gradually  led  them  to  difmifs  the  unneceffary 
part  of  their  tenants.  Farms  were  enlarged,  and 
the  occupiers  of  land,  notwithflanding  the  com- 
plaints of  depopulation,  reduced  to  the  number 
neceffary  for  cultivating  it,  according  to  the  im- 
perfeft  ftate  of  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
thofe  times.  • By  the  removal  of  tlie  unneceffary 
mouths,  and  by  exa(3;ing  from  the  farmer  the 
full  vjdve  of  the  farm,  a greater  furplus,  x>r  what 
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BOOK  is  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  a greater  furplusy 
■ was  obtained  for  the  proprietor,  which  the  mer- 

chants and  manufacturers  foon  furnifhed  him 
with  a method  of  fpending  upon  his  own  perfon 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  the  reft. 
The  fame  caufe  continuing  to  operate,  he  was 
- delirous  to  raife  his  rents  above  what  his  lands, 
in  the  aClual  Hate  of  their  improvement,  could 
afford.  His  tenants  could  agi'ee  to  this  upon 
one  condition  only,  that  they  fliould  be  fecured 
in  their  poff'effion,  for  fuch  a terra  of  years  as 
might  give  them  time  to  recover  with  profit 
whatever  they  Ihould  lay  out  in  the  furtlier  im- 
provement of  the  land.  The  expenfive  vanity 
of  the  landlord  made  him  willing  to  accept  of 
this  condition ; and  hence  the  origin  of  long 
leafes. 

Even  a tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full  value 
of  the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
landlord.  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they 
receive  from  one  another,  are  mutual  and  equal, 
and  fuch  a tenant  will  expofe  neither  his  life  nor 
his  fortune  in  the  feiwice  of  the  proprietor.  But 
if  he  has  a leafe  for  a long  term  of  years,  he  is 
altogether  independent ; and  his  landlord  mull 
not  expeCl  from  him  even  the  moll  trifling  fervice 
beyond  what  is  either  exprefsly  llipulated  in  the 
leafe,  or  impofed  upon  him  by  the  common  and 
known  law  of  the  country. 

The  tenants  having  in  Uiis  manner  become 
independent,  and  the  retainere  being  difmifled, 
the  great  proprietors  were  no.Jonger  capable  of 
interrupting  the  regular  execution  of  jullice,  or 

of 
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of.  difturbing  the  peace  of  the  country;  Having  chap. 
fold  their  birth-right,  not  like  Efau  for  a mefi  . ^ 

of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger  and  neceffity,  but 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  plenty,  for  trinkets  and 
baubles,  fitter  to  be  the  play-things  of  children 
than  the  ferious  purfuits  of  men,  they  became  as 
infignificant  as  any  fubflantial  burgher  or  tradel- 
man  in  a city.  A regular  government  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
nobody  having  fufficient  power  to  dillurb  its 
operations  in  the  one,  any  more  than  in  the- 
other. 

' It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  tile  prefent 
fubje^l,  but  I cannot  help  remarking  it,  that 
very  old  families,  fuch  as,  have  pofl’efl'ed  fome 
confiderable  eftate  from  father  to  fon  for  many 
fucceflive  generations,  are  very  rare  in  commer- 
cial countries.  In  countries  which  have  little 
commerce,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  Wales  or 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they  are  very  com- 
mon. The  Arabian  hiftories  feem  to  be  all  fidl 
of  genealogies,  and  there  is  a Ihftory  written  by 
a Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been  tranflated  into 
leveral  European  languages,  and  wdiich  contains 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe  ; a proof  that  ancient  fami- 
lies are  very  common  among  thofe  nations.  In 
countries  where  a rich  man  can  fpend  his  revenue 
in  mo  other  way  than  by  maintaining  as  many  ' 
people  as  it  can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to  run 
out,  and  his  benevolence  it  feems  is  feldom  ib 
violent  as  to  attempt  to  maintain  more  than  he 
can  afford.  But  where  he  can  fpend  the  greatefl 
revenue  upon  his  own  perfon,  he  frequently  has 
f'W.  II.  It  . no 
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B 6 o K no  bounds  to  his  espence,  becauie  he  frequently 
iir.  has  no  boiuidito  hia  vanity,  or  to  his  affeftion 
' foa:  his  own  perfon.  In  commercial  countries*  > 
tlierefore,  riches,  in  fpite  of  the  mod  violent  re- 
gulatioHs:  of  law  to  prevent  their  didipation,  very^ 
feldom  remain  long  in  the  fame  family.  Among 
lithple  nations,  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently 
do  without  any  regulations  of  law : for  amoi^ 
nations  of  fliepherds,  fuch  as  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs,  the  confumable  nadtire  of  their  property 
neceldirily  renders  all  fuch  regulatioas  impoflSbie. 

A revolution  of  the  greatell  importance  to- 
I tlie  public  happinefs,  was  in  this- manner  brou^t 
about  by  two  different  orders  of  people,  who  had: 
not  the  lead  intention  to>  ferve  the  public.  To' 
gratify  the  mod  childifl*  vanity  was  the  folo. 
motive  of  the  great  proprietorsi  The  merclwuitji: 
and  artiffcers,  much.lefe  ridiculous,  ai^edmerdy, 
from  a view-  to  theii-  own  intereft,  and  ia  pax*, 
fuit  of  their  own  pedlar  principle  of  tdrtiifig  & 
penny  wherever  a penny  was-  to  be  ght:  Noi* 
fber  of  them  had  either  knowledge  or  ffsTeffght  o£ 
fliat  great  revolution  wtadi  the  folly  of  the;  one^ 
Snd-  rile  ihdudry  of  the  other,  was  gradually 
Wagiiig  about.  ^ 

’ It  is  thius  that  through  tlrer  greeter  part 
Pope  the  - commerce-  of  cities^ 

^Jcrftead  of  being  thfe  effedt,  have  bee»  the 
*nd  occafion  of  the-  impimementaBd-caJtivhtiott 
of  rile  country,  w 

' This  order,  Fiowever,  being  aw^ras^'  tw 
ttatnral  courfe  of  things,  is  neceflSaily  barii-  fkw 
Sftd  uncertain.  • Compare:  riie  flow  pregrois  of 
' ■ ' 3 thofe 
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thofe  £ur(^eaa  countries  of  which  the  wealth  c H A P. 
depends  very  much  upon  their  commerce  and 
manufa^ures,  with  the  rapid  advances  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  pf  which  the  wealth 
is  founded  altogether  in  agriculture.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than  five 
hundred  years.  In  feveral  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  years.  In  Europe,  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  difiereni 
kinds,  prevent  the  divifion  of  great  eftates,  and 
thereby  hinder  the  multiplication  of  fmall  pro; 
prietors.  A fmall  proprietor, however,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all 
the  affection  which  property,  efpecially  fmall  prp- 
perty,  naturally  infpires,  and  who  upon  that  ac- 
count takes  pleafure  not  only  in  cultivating  but 
in  adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the 
moft  indullrious,  the  moft  intelligent,  and  the 
ippft  fuccefsful.  The  fame  regulations,  befides, 
keep  fo  much  land  out  of  the  market,  that  there 
are  always  more  capitals  to  buy  than  there  is 
land  to  fell,  fo  that  wliat  is  fold  always  fells  at  a 
monopoly  price.  The  rent  never  pays  the  in- 
lereft  of  the  purchafe-money,  and  is  befides  bur;- 
dened  with  repairs  and  other  occafional  charges, 

^ which  the  intereft  of  money  is  not  liable. 

To  purchafe  ligid  is  every-where  in  Europe  p 
fnpft  unprofitable  employment  of  a final!  capital- 
JFpr  the  lake  of  the  fwperwfeeurity,  indeed,  h 
mm  of  circpmftmiees,  when  he  retire 

fpmetimes  chufe  fp  lay  out 
K 2 his 
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his  little  capital  in  land.  A man  of  profelHon 
too,  whofe  revenue  is  derived  from  another 
fource,  often  loves  to  fecure  his  favings  in  the 
fame  way.  But  a young  man,  who,  inftead  of 
applying  to  trade  or  to  fome  profeffion,  Ihould 
employ  a capital  of  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds 
in  the  purchafe  and  cultivation  of  a fmall  piece 
of  land,  might  indeed  expe6l  to  live  ver)'  hap- 
pily, and  very  independently,  but  mull  bid  adieu,’ 
for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  either  great  fortune  or 
■great  illullration,  which  by  a different  employ- 
Tnent  of  his  (lock  he  might  have  had  the  fame 
chance  of  acquiring  wdth  other  people.  Such  a 
perfon  too,  though  he  cannot  afpire  at  being  a 
proprietor,  will  often  difdain  to  be  a farmer. 
The  fmall  quantity  of  land,  therefore,  which  is 
Brought  to  market,  and  the  high  price  of  what 
is  brought  thither,  prevents  a great  number  of 
capitals  from  being  employed  in  its  cultivation 
and  improvement  which  would  otherwife  have 
taken-  that  dire6lion.  In  North  America,  on 
the  contrary,  fifty  or  lixty  pounds  is  often  found 
a fufficient  flock  to  begin  a plantation  wdth. 
The  purchafe  and  improvement  of  uncultivated 
land,  is  iliere  the  moll  profitable  employment 
of  the  fmallell  as  well  as  of  the  greatell  capi- 
tals, and  the  moll  dire«5l  road  to  all  the  for- 
tune and  illullration  which  can  be  acquired  in 
that  countiy.  Such  land,  indeed,  is  in  North 
America  to  be  had  almoll  for  nothing,  or  at  a 
price  much  below  the  value  of  the  natural  pro- 
duce ; a thing  impoffible  in  Europe,  or,  indeed, 
in  anjr  country  where  all  lands  have  long  been 
‘ private 
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private  property.  If  landed  ellates,  however,  c 
were  divided  equally  among  all  the  childi'en,'  i -.^1 
upon  the  death  of  any  proprietor  who  left  a nu- 
merous family,  the  eftate  would  generally  be 
fold.  So  much  land  would  come  to  market,  that 
it  could  no  longer  fell  at  a monopoly  price.  The 
free  rent  of  the  land  would  go  nearer  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  the  purchafe-money,  and  a fmall  ca- 
pital might  be  employed  in  purchating  land  as 
profitably  as  in  any  other  way.  , . 

, England,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  foil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  fea-coaft  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of 
the  many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it, 
and  afford  the  conveniency  of  water  carriage  to 
fome  of  the  moft  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as 
well  fitted  by  nature  as  auy  large  country  in  Eu; 
rope,  to  be  the  feat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  ma- 
nufactures for  dillant  fale,  and  of  all  the  im- 
provements which  tliefe  can  occafion.  Fromth^ 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  too,  tli^ 

Englifli  legiflature  has  been  peculiarly  attentive 
to  the  interefls  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  in  reality  there  is  no  country  in , Europe, 

.Holland  itfelf  not  excepted,  of  which  the  law  is, 
upon  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  this  fort  of 
induftry.  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  ac- 
cordingly been  continually  advancing  during  all 
this  period.  The  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  country  has,  no  doubt,  been  gradually  ad,- 
vancing  too:  But  it  feems  to  have  followed 
flowly,  and  at  adillance,  the  more  rapid  progrefs 
of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  greater 
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Book  part  6f  the  country  mud  probably  have  been 

^ . culti\’ated  before  the  r'e^n  of  Elizabeth ; ahd  a. 

very  great  part  of  it  Hill  remains  uncultivated, 
and  the  cuitivatiwi  of  the  far  greater  part,  much 
inferior  to  what  it  might  be.  The  law  of  Eng- 
' land,  however,  favours  agriculture  not  Only  in- 
directly by  the  protection  of  commerce,  but  by 
feveral  direCt  encouragements.  Except  in  times 
of  fcarcity,  the  exportation  of  com  is  not  only 
free,  but  encouraged  by  a bounty.  In  times  of 
moderate  plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
is  loaded  with  duties  that  amount  to  a prohibi- 
tion. The  importation  of  live  cattle,  except 
from  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  all  times,  and  it  is 
but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted  froin  thence. 
Thofe  who  cultivate  the  land,  therefore,  have  a 
monopoly  againft  their  countrymen  for  the  two 
greateft  and  moll  important  articles  of  land  pro- 
duce, bread  and  butch er’s-meat.  Thelb  en- 

couragements, though  at  bottom,  perhaps,  as  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  Ihow  hereafter,  altogether  ih 
lufory,  fufSciently  demonflrate  at  lead  the  good 
intention  of  the  legiflature  to  favour  agriculture.  ' 
But  what  is  of  much  more  importance  than  all  of 
Aem,*  the  yeomhniy  bf  England  are  rendered  as 
fecure,  as  ind^iiettdeht,  and  as  refpeClable  as  latii^ 
can  make  them.  No  country,  therefore,  in 
which  the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place, 
which  pays  tithes,and  where  perpetuities, though 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  are  admitted  in 
fome  cafes,  can  give  more  encouragement  to  - 
agriculture  than  England.  Sudi,  however,  not- 
WithlUnding,  is  the  ftate  bf  its  cultivation. 

Wh:»t 
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What'iKould  k'haAQc  Iseen,  ^ad  tke-tew^gmm)nD  c ® a p. 
diMd:  eocouragetoeut  to  ^ciculture  .betides 
what  ariles  indireftly  from  the  progrefe  of  conv 
IttercOy  and  had  left  the  ye^anryda  thc  iaiiie 
condition  as  in  moll  other  cdhntracsioi’Eupape  ? 

It  -is  now  more  than  two  himdred  years  fince  the  , 
beginning  of  the  teign  Elizabetli,  a panad  as 
long  as  the  ^ur&  of  hunran  prbfpetity  ulkally 
endures. 

IVanoe  feems  to  have  hadaeonfiderable  lliaife 
of  foreign  commerce  near  a centuiy  before  Eng- 
land was  diftinguilhed  as  a commercial  country. 

The  marine  of  hVance  was  conlidetahle,  accoi:^ 

Itig  to 'die  notions  of  the  times,  before  tiic  dspe- 
dition  of  Charles  the  Vllltli  to  Naples.  Thsec^- 
tivation  and  improvement  of  h\ance,  however,  is 
>npon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of^England.  Hie 
dawdf  Jfhe  -country  has  never  given  :tiiE  fame 
^irebt  encouragement  to  agriculture. 

- Theiforeigh  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
itothfe.Qther  parts  of  Europe,  though  dtiedy  eai. 

'jded  ^ in  foreign  Ihips,  is  very  confiderafate. 
i£batito  iheir>  colonies  is-canried  on  in  their  own, 
is  much  greater,  on  account-of- the  great 
ctidhes  and  extent  of  tliofe  colonies,  ^at  ft  has 
-never  introduced  any  confldenable  mamjfhiluws 
jfbr  diftant  fale  into  either  of  thofe  countri(W,  and 
■Ihe  greater  part  of  both  Hill  remains  hnculd. 

‘Voted.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  is  of 
Older  ftanding  that'that  of  any  great  countfyiin 
^Tope,  except 'Italy.  ' 

>ltaly  #8  die  only  groat  -country  df  Eiirope 
.twHich  Teems  ^tb  - have  ;beea  cjdtivoted  mid  im- 
, ' K 4 ' proved 
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BOOK  proved  in  every  part,  by  means  of  foreign  com* 
in-  merce  and  manuiaiSlures  for  dillant  fide.  Before 
the  invafion  of  Charles  the  VIII th,  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  Giiicciardin,  was  cultivated  not  left 
in  the  moft  mountsdnous  and  barren  parts  of  the 
, country,  than  in  the  plainell  and  moft  fertili^. 
The  advantageous  fituation  of  the  country,  and 
the  great  number  of  independent  ftates  which  at 
that  time  fubfifted  in  it,  probably  contributed 
not  a little  to  this  general  cultivation.  It  is 
not  impoffible  too,  notwithftanding  this  general 
cxpreflion  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  re- 
ferved  of  modern  hiftorians,  that  Italy  was  not 
at  that  time  better  cultivated  than  England  is  at 
prefent.  s 

The  c^qiital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any 
country  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  all  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  pofteiIion,till  fome 
part  of  it  has  been  fecured  and  realized  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  its  lands.  A 
merchant,  it  has  been  faid  very  properly,  is  not 
neceffarily  the  citizen  of  any  particular  country. 
It  is  in  a great  meafure  indifferent  to  him  from 
what  place  he  carries  on  his  trade  ; and  a very 
trifling  dilguft  will  make  him  remove  his  capital, 
and  together  with  it  all  the  induftry  which  it  fup- 
ports,  from  one  country  to  another.  No  part  of 
it  can  be  faid  to  belong  to  any  particular.country, 
'till  it  has  been  fpread  as  it  were  over  the  face  of 
. that  country,  either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  laft- 
ing  improvement  of  lands.  No  veftige  now  re- 
mains of  the  great  wealth,  faid  to  have  been 
poffeffed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Hans  towns, 

except 
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except  in  the  obfcure  hiftories  of  the  thirteenth  chap. 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  even  uncertain  , . 

where  fome  of  them  wei'e  fituated,  or  to  what 
towns  in  Europe  the  Latin  names  given  to  fome 
of  them  belong.  But  though  the  n^isfortunes  of 
Italy  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  centuries  greatly  diminilhed  the 
commerce  and  manufa6lures  of  the  cities  of 


Lombardy  and  Tufcany,  thofe  countries  fttll 
continue  to  be  among  the  moft  populous  and 
bell  cultivated  in  Europe.  , The  civil  wars  of 
Flanders,  and  the  Spanilli  government  which 
fucceeded  them,  chafed  away  the  great  com- 
merce of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.  But 
Flanders  flill  continues  to  be  one  of  the  richeft, 
bell  cultivated,  and  moft  populous  provinces  of 
Europe.  The  ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and 
government  eafily  dry  up  the  fourees  of  that 
wealth  which  arifes  from  commerce  only.  That 
which  arifes  from  the  more  folid  improvements 
of  agricufture,  is  much  more  durable,  and  cannot 
be  deftroyed  but  by  thofe  more  violent  con- 
vulfions,  occafioned  ■ by  the  depredations  of 
hoftile  and  barbarous  nations,  continued  for  a 
century  or  two  together;  fuch  as  thofe  that 
happened  for  fome  time  before  and  after  the 
fall- of  the- Roman  empire  in  the  wcfiern  pro- 
vinces of  Europe. 
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or  SYSTEMS  or  FOLITICAI.  (ECONOMY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

BOOK  ■'POLITICAL  Oecononiy,  c'onfidereifl  "as  a 
. branch  df  the  fcience  of  a ftatefman  or  Icgif- 

lntrodn<ft.  lator,  propofestwo(lillhifil  objefts':  firft.,‘toptt>. 
Vide  a plentiful  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  the 
people,  or,  more  properly,  to  enable  them  to 
provide  fuch  a revenue  or  fubfiftence  fbr  them- 
felves;  and  fecondly,  to  fupply  the  ftate  or 
commonwealth  with  a reveirae  fufficientfbr  the 
public  fervices.  it  propofes  tp  enrich 'both  the 
people  and  the  fovereign. 

The  different  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  has  given  occafion  to  two  dif- 
ferent fyftems  ofpolitical'oeconomy,  with  regard 
to  enriching  the  people.  The  one  may  be  called 
the  fyftem  of  commerce,  the  other  that  "of  agri- 
culture.  I lhall  endeavour  to  explain  both  as 
fully  and  diftindlly  as  I can,  and  lhall  begin 
with  the  lyftem  of  commerce.  It  is  the  modem 
lyftem,  and  is  bell  underftood  in  Our  own  coun- 
try and  in  our  own  times. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Principle  qf  the  conimerctdl,  or  mercdrCttte 
Syjiem. 

That  wealth  confifts  in  money,  or  in  gold  ^ 

and  filver,  is  a popular  notion  which  na-  u.-J’— j 
turally  arifes  from  the  double  funfition  of 
as  the  inftrument  of  commerce,  and  as  tlm 
hieafure  of  value.  In  confequence  of  its  being 
the  inftrnment  of  commerce,  when  we  have 
money  we  can  more  readily  obtain  whatever  elfe 
we  have  cccafion  for,  than  by  means  of  any  other 
commodity'.  The  great  affair,  we  always  fed, 
is  to  get  money.  When  that  is  obtained^  tbetO 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  fubfetprent  yim- 
chafe.  In  confequence  of  its  being  the  meaitrrc 
of  value,  we  effimate  that  of  all  other  commo- 
dities by  the  quantity  of  money  which  they  "^ifl  ' 

exchange  for.  "We  fay  of  a rich  man  that  he  is 
worth  a great  deal,  and  of  a poor  man  that  he  is 
worth  very  little  money.  A fi-ugal  man,  or  a man 
eager  to  be  rich,  is  faid  to  love  money ; andw 
carelefs,  a generous,  or  a profufe  man,  is  faid  to 
be  indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  gift 
money  ; and  wealth  aikl  money,  in  fliort,  are, 
in  common  language,  confidercd  as  in  'every 
refpeft  fynonymous. 

A rich  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  aTidh  ^ 
man,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a country  abounding dh 
money ; and  to  heap  -up  gold  and  4Hver  in  arty 

country 
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BOOK  country  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  readied  way  to 
. . enrich  it.  For  fome  time  after  the  difcovery  of 

America,  the  firft  enquiry  of  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  arrived  upon 'any  unkno^\^l  coaft,  ufed  to 
be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  iilver  to  be  found  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  ? By  the  information  which' 
they  received,  they  judged  wliether  it  was  worth 
while  to  make  a fettlemcnt  there,  or  if  the 
country  was  worth  the  conquering.  Plano  Car- 
pino,  a monk,  fent  amballador.  from  the  King  of 
France  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  famous  Gengis 
Khan,  fays  that  the  Tartars  ufed  frequently  to 
alk  him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  flieep  and  oxen  in 
the  kingdom  of  France  ? Their  enquiry  had  the 
fame  objedt  with  that  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough 
to  be  worth  the  conquering.  Among  the  Tar- 
tars, as  among  all  other  nations  of  Ihepherds, 
who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  money, 
cattle  are  the  inftruments  of  commerce  and  the 
meafures  of  value.  Wealth,  therefore,  according 
to  them,  confided  in  cattle,  as  according  to  the 
Spaniards  it  confided  in  gold  and  filver.  Of  the 
two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was  the  neared 
to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a didindlion  between 
money  and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other 
moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of  fo  confumable  a 
nature,  that  the  wealth  which  confids  in  them 
cannot  be  much  depended  on,  and  a nation 
^ which  abounds  in  them  one  year  may,  without 
any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their  own  wade 
and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them  the 

next. 
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next.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a Heady  friend,  chap. 
which,  though  it  may  travel  about  from  hand  to  i- 
hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going  out  of  the  ' 
country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wafted  and  con- 
fumed.  Gold  and  lilver,  therefore,  are,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  moft  folid  and  fubftantial  part  of 
the  moveable  wealth  of  a nation,  and  to  multiply 
thofe  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account, 
to  be  the  great  objeft  of  its  political  oeconomy.  • 

Others  admit,  that  if  a nation  could  be  I'epa-* 
rated  from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
fequence  how  much,  or  how  little  money  circu- 
lated in  it.  The  confumable  goods  which  were 
circulated  by  meafts  of  this  money,  would  only 
be  exchanged  for  a greater  or  a fmaller  number 
of  pieces ; but  the  real  wealth  or  poverty  of  the 
country,  they  allow,  would  depend  altogether’ 
upon  the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of  thofe  con- 
fumable  goods.  But  it  is  otherwife,  they  think,' 
with  countries  which  have  connections  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on 
foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies 
in  diftant  countries.  This,  they  fay,  cannot  be 
done,  but  by  fending  abroad  money  to  pay  them 
with  ; and  a nation  cannot  fend  much  money 
abroad,  unlefs  it  has  a good  deal  at  home. 

Every  fuch  nation,  therefore,  muft  endeavour 
in  time  of  peace  to  accumulate  gold  and  filver, 
that,  when  occaiion  requires,  it  may  have  where- 
withal to  carry  on  foreign  wars.  . . ! f-LW 

In  confequence  of  thefe  popular  notions,'  afl 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  have  ftudied^  . 
though  to  little  purpofe,  every  poffible  means  o( 
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BOOK  accumulating  goU  and  filver  in  their  refpediiva. 

. . countries.  Spmn  and  Pqrtug^,  the  proprietors^ 

of  the  principal  raines  which  iupply  Europe  with 
thf^e  metals,  have,  either  prr^ibited  their  bK' 
portation  under  the  ieverell  penalties,  or  fub- 
jested  it  to  a conhderabie  duty.  The  Ukeprohi* 
bition  feems  anciently  to  have  made  a part  of  the 
policy  of  moil  other  Europe^  nations.  It  is; 
even  to  be  ibund,  where  we  Ihould  leail  of  ah 
expe6l  to  hnd  it,  in  forae  old  Scotch  a6ls  of  par- 
liament, which  forbid,  under  heavy  penalties, 
the  carrying  gold  or  filver  Jbrth  qf  the  kingdom. 
The  like  policy  anciently  took  place  both  in 
France  and  England.  , 

When  thofe  countries  became  commercial, 
the  merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many , 
occafions,  extremely  inconvenient.  They  could 
frequently  buy  more  advantageoufly  with  gold 
and  filver  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the 
foreign  goods  which  they  wanted,  either  to  iipr 
port  into  tlieir  own,  or  to  carry  to  fome  other 
foreign  country.  They  remonftrated,  therefore, 
againfi  this  prohibition  os  hurtful  to  trade. 

They  reprefented,  firft,  that  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  filver  in  order  to  purchafe  foreign 
goods,  did  not  always  diminifh  the  quantity  <4* 
dmfe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  That,  pn  tlie  con.. 
tr*ry,  it  might  frequently  inereafe  that  quantity ; 
beeaufe,  if  the  confumption  of  foreign'  goods 
w'as  not  thereby  increafed  in  the  oountly, 
tbof«  goods  might  be.re-Oxported  to  foreign 
qountrilesy  and,  being  there  fold  for  a large 
profit*  bring  batdc  much  more  treafure 

than 
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tUaa-  was'  wigjnally  fent  out  to  parckafe  tlioin.  c h^ap. 
Mr.  Mun  coippares  this  operation  of  foreign  ■_  - j 

trade  to  the  feed-time  and  harvell  of  agriculture. 

**  If  we  only  behold,”  lays  he,  “ the  anions  of 
« the  hulbaadman  in  the  feed  time,  when  he  ‘ 

“ calleth  away  much  good  com  into  the  ground, 

“ we  ihall  account  him  rather  a madman  than  n 
“ hulbandman.  But  when  we  conlider  hk> 

“ labours  in  the  harveft,  which  is  the  end  of  hia 
“ endeavours,  we  fhall'lind  the  worth  and  plentio 
“ ftil  ittcreale  of  his  actions.” 

They  reprefented^  fecondly,  that  this  prohibi- 
tion could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  andi 
lilver,  which,  on  account  of  the  Imallnefe  of 
their  bulk  m proportion  to  their  value,  could 
eafily  be  fnuiggled  abroad.  'I'hat  this  exporta- 
tion could  only  be  prevented  by  a proper  atten- 
tion to,  what  they  called,  tlie  balance  of  trade. 

That  when  the  country  exported  to  a greatec 
value  than  it  imported,  a balance  became  due  to 
it  from  foreign  nations,  wMch  was  neceffatiiy 
paid  to  it  in  geld  and  lilver,  and  thereby  increafed 
the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  m the  kingdom.  But 
thit  when  it  imported  to  a greater  value  than,  it 
^sported,  a contrary  balance  became  due  to 
^brmgn  • nations,  which  was  neeeffiurily  paid  to 
them  in  tlie  lamie  manner,  and  thereby,  di* 
mifiifeed  that  ^antity.  That  in  this  cale,  td 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  thofe  metals  could 
not  prevent  it,  bul  only  by  making  it  more 
dw^ercius,  reedas  it  iipore  expenfive.'  Tlmt 
thie  esehang®  tbereby  turned  morfe  agma^ 
llie' owed,  the:  halsoce,  than  it 
si  otherwife 
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BOOK  otherwife  might  liave  been  ; the  merchant  who 
JV.  purchafcd  a bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  fold  it,  not  only 
for  the  natural  rifk,  trouble,  and  cxpence  of 
fending  the  money  thither,  but  for  the  extraor- 
ilinary  i^lk  arifing  from  the  prohibition.  But  that 
the  more  the  exchange  was  againll  any  country, 
the  more  the  balance  of  trade  became  necetl’arily 
againll  it ; the  money  of  that  country  becoming 
neceflarily  of  fo  much  lefs  value,  in  comparilbn 
with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  balance 
was  due.  Tliat  if  the  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  for  example,  was  live  per  cent, 
againll  Elngland,  it  would  require  a hundred  and 
five  ounces  of  lilver  in  England  to  purchafe  a 
bill  for  a hundred  ounces  of  lilver  in  Holland: 
that  a hundred  and  five  ounces  ol’  lilver  in  Eng- 
land, therefore,  would  be  worth  only  a hundred 
ounces  of  lilver  in  Holland,  and  would  purchafe 
only  a proportionable  quantity  ol'  Dutch  goods-: 
but  that  a hundred  ounces  of  filver  in  Holland, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  worth  a hundred 
and  five  ounces  in  England,  and  would  pur- 
chafe a proportionable  quantity  of  Englilh 
goods : tliat  the  Englilli  goods  which  were 
fold  to  Holland  woidd  be  fold  fo  much  cheaper  ; 
and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were  fold  to  Eng- 
land, fo  much  dearer,  by  the  difierence  of  the 
exchange  j that  the  one  w’ould  draw  fo  mueb 
lels  Dutch  money  to  England,  and  the  other 
fo  much  more  Englilh  money  to  Holland^ 
as  this  difference  amounted  to : and  that  the 
balance  of  trade,  therefore,  would  oeceffaiily  be 
. . & 
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fo  much  more  againft  England,  and  would  c 
require  a greater  balance  of  gold  and  filver  to 
be  exported  to  Holland.  • 

Thofe  arguments  were  partly  fblid  and  partly 
fophiftical.  They  were  folid  fo  far  as  they 
afferted  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  fdver  in 
trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the 
country.  They  were  folid  too,  in  afferting  that 
no  prohibition  could  prevent  their  exportation, 
when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in 
exporting  them.  But  they  were  fophiftical  in 
fuppofing,  that  either  to  preferve  or  to  augment 
the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  required  more  the 
attention  of  government,  than  to  preferve  or  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  any  other  ufeful  com- 
modities, which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without 
any  fuch  attention,  never  fails  to  fupply  in  the 
proper  quantity.  They  were  fophiftical  too, 
perhaps,  in  afferting  that  the  high  price  of 
exchange  neceffarily  increafed,  what  they  called, 
the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occafioned 
the  exportation  of  a greater  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely 
difadvantageous  to  the  merchants  who  had  any 
money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid 
fo  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers 
granted  them  upon  thofe  countries.  But  though 
the  rilk  arifing  from  the  prohibition  might  occa- 
fion  forae  extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers, 
it  would  not  neceffarily  carry  any  more  money 
out  of  the  country.  This  expence  would  gene- 
rally be  all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  fmuggling 
the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  feldom  occalion 
. yoL,  II.  L the 
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BOOK  the  exportation  of  a lingle  fix-pence  beyond  the 

^ , precife  fum  drawn  for.  The  high  price  of 

exchange  too  would  naturally  difpofe  the 
merchants  to  endeavour  to  make  their  exports 
nearly  balance  their  imports,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  this  high  exchange  to  pay  upon 
as  imall  a fum  as  poflible.  The  high  price 
of  exchange,  befides,  mull  neceflarily  have 
operated  as  a tax,  in  railing  the  price  of  foreign 
goods,  and  thereby  diminilhing  their  confiimp- 
tiou.  ' It  would  tend,  therefore,  not  to  increafe, 
but  to  diminilh,  what  they  called,  the  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade,  and  confequently  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  thofe  arguments 
convinced  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
addrelTed.  They  were  addrelTed  by  merchants 
to  parliaments,  and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to 
nobles,  and  to  country  gentlemen ; by  thofe  who 
were  fuppofed  to  underlland  trade,  to  thofe  who 
were  confcious  to  themfelves  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  That  foreign  trade 
enriched  the  country,  experience  demonllrated 
to  the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
to  the  merchants ; but  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew 
perfectly  in  what  manner  it  enriched  themfelves. 
It  was  their  bufinefs  to  know  it.  But  to  know 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country,  was  no 
part  of  their  bufinefs.  This  fubjedl  never  came 
into  their  confideration,  but  when  they  had  occa- 
lion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  fome  change  in 
the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade.  In  then 
- . . became 
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became  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  about  the  CHAP* 
beneficial  effe6ts  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  . , 

in  which  thofe  effe6ls  were  obllrudled  by  the  laws 
as  they  then  flood.  To  the  judges  who  were  to 
decide  the  bufinefs,  it  appeared  a mofl  fatisfaci 
tory  account  of  the  matter,  when  they  were 
told  that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into  the 
country,  but  that  the  laws  in  queflion  hindered  it 
from  bringing  fo  much  as  it  othemife  would  do. 

Thofe  arguments  therefore  produced  the  wiflied- 
for  effedl.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold 
and  filver  was  in  France  and  England  confined 
to  the  coin  of  thofe  refpedlive  countries.  The 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was 
made  free.  In  Holland,  and  in  fome  other 
places,  this  liberty  was  extended  even  to  the  coin 
of  the  country.  The  attention  of  government 
was  turned  away  from  guarding  againft  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  to  watch  over  the 
balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  caufe  which  could 
occafion  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of  thofe 
metals.  From  one  fruitlefs  care  it  was  turned 
away  to  another  care  much  more  intricate,  much 
more  embarraffing,  and  juft  equally  fruitlefs. 

The  title  of  Mun’s  bookj  England’s  Treafure 
in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a fundamental  maxim 
in  the  political  ceconomy,  not  of  England  only, 
but  of  all  other  commercial  countries.  The 
inland  or  home  trade,  the  moll  important  of  all,' 
the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the 
greateft  revenue,  and  creates  the  greateft 
employment  to  the  people  of  the  country,  was 
confidered  as  fubfidiary  only  to  foreign  trade.  It 
. ...  L 2 qjrither 
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BOOK  neither  brought  money  into  the  country,  it  was 
faid,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country 
therefore  could  never  become  either  richer  or 
poorer  by  means  of  it,  except  lb  far  as  its 
prolperity  or  decay  might  indirectly  influence 
the  Hate  of  foreign  trade. 

A country  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  muH 
undoubtedly  draw  its  gold  and  filver  from 
foreign  countries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  that 
has  no  vineyards  of  its  own  mull  draw  its  wines. 
It  does  not  feem  neceflary,  however,  that  the 
attention  of  government  flioidd  be  more  turned 
towards  the  one  than  towards  the  other  objeCl. 
A country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine, 
will  always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  occafion 
for  j and  a country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy 
gold  and  filver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  thofe 
metals.  They  are  to  be  bought  for  a certain 
price  like  all  other  commodities,  and  as  they  are 
the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  fo  all  other 
commodities  are  the  price  of  thofe  metals.  We 
truft  with  perfect  fecurity  that  the  freedom  of 
trade,  without  any  attention  of  government,  will 
always  fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have 
occafion  for : and  we  may  trull  with  equal 
fecurity  that  it  will  always  fupply  us  with  all  the 
gold  and  filver  which  we  can  afford  to  purchafe 
or  to  employ,  either  in  circulating  our  com- 
modities, or  in  other  ufes. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which 
human  indullry  can  either  purchafe  or  produce, 
naturally  regulates  itfelf  in  every  country  accord- 
ing to  the  effectual  demand,  or  according  to  the 

demand 
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demand  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  CHAP, 
rent,  labour  and  profits  which  muft  be  paid  in  , . 

order  to  prepare  and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no 
commodities  regulate  themfelves  more  eafily  or 
more  exadlly  according  to  this  effedlual  demand 
than  gold  and  filver ; becaufe,  on  account  of  the 
fmaU  bulk  and  great  value  of  thofe  metals,  no 
commodities  can  be  more  eafily  tranfported  from 
one  place  to  another,  from  the  places  where  they 
are  cheap,  to  thofe  where  they  are  dear,  from  the 
places  where  they  exceed,  to  thofe  where  tliey 
fall  ftiort  of  this  effc6lual  demand.  If  there  were 
in  England,  for  example,  an  effectual  demand 
for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a packet-boat 
could  bring  from  Lifhon,  or  from  wherever  elfe 
it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tuns  of  gold,  which  could 
be  coined  into  more  than  five  millions  of  guineas. 

But  if  there  were  an  effe6lual  demand  for  grain 
to  the  fame  value,  to  import  it  would  require,  at 
five  guineas  a tun,  a million  of  tuns  of  (hipping, 
or  a thoufand  fhips  of  a thoufand  tuns  each. 

The  navy  of  England  would  not  be  fufficient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  effedlual  demand, 
no  vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their 
exportation.  All  the  languinary  laws  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and 
filver  at  home.  The  continual  importations 
from  Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  effeftual  demand 
of  thofe  countries,  and  fink  the  price  of  thofe 
metals  - there  below  that  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  any  particuhi 
pountry  their  quantity  fell  fhort  of  the  effedlual 
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BOOK  demand,  fo  as  to  raife  their  price  above  that  of 
, the  neighbouring  countries,  the  government 
would  have  no  occafion  to  take  any  pains  to 
import  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains  to 
prevent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
eflfedluate  it.  Thofe  metals,  when  the  Spartans 
had  got  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them,  broke 
through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycur-. 
gus  oppofed  to  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon, 
All  the  fanguinary  laws  of  the  culloma  are  not 
able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas  of  the 
Dutch  and  Gottenburgh  Eaft  India  companies  ; 
becaufe  fomewhat  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the 
Britifli  company.  A pound  of  tea,  however,  is 
about  a hundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the 
higheft  prices,  fixteen  fhillings,  that  is  com- 
monly paid  for  it  in  filver,  and  more  than  two 
thoufand  times  the  bulk  of  the  fame  price  in 
gold,  and  confequently  juft  fo  many  times  more 
difficult  to  Imuggle, 

It  is  partly  owing  to  tlie  eafy  tranfportation  of 
gold  and  filver  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of 
thofe  metals  does  not  flu6luate  continually  like  , 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities, 
which  are  hindered  by  their  bulk  from  Ihifting 
their  fituation,  when  the  market  happens  to  be 
either  over  or  under  flocked  with  them.  The 
price  of  thofe  metals,  indeed,  is  not  altogether 
exempted  from  variation,  but  the  changes  to 
which  it  is  liable  are  generally  flow,  gradual, 
?md  uniform.  In  Europe,  for  example,  it  is 
fuppofed,  without  piuch  foundation,  perhapsi 
' . thatj, 
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that,  during  the  courfe  'of  the  prefent  and  pre-  chap. 
ceding  century,  they  have  been  conflantly,  but  *• 
gradually,  finking  in  their  value,  on  account  of  ' 
the  continual  importations  from  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies.  But  to  make  any  fudden  change  , 
in  the  price  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  as  to  raife  or 
lower  at  once,  fenfibly  and  remarkably,  the 
money  price  of  all  other  commodities,  requires 
fuch  a revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occafioned 
by  the  difeovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithftanding  all  this,  gold  and  filver 
Ihould  at  any  time  fall  fliort  in  a country  which 
has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them,  there  are 
more  expedients  for  fupplying  their  place,  than 
that  of  almoft  any  other  commodity.  If  the 
materials  of  manufadlure  are  wanted,  induftry 
muft  flop.  If  provifions  are  wanted,  the  people 
muft  ftarve.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter 
will  fupply  its  place,  though  with  a good  deal  of 
inconveniency.  Buying  and  felling  upon  credit, 
and  the  different  dealers  compenfating  their 
credits  with  one  another,  once  a month  or  once 
a year,  will  fupply  it  with  lefs  inconveniency. 

A well-regulated  paper  money  will  fupply  it, 
not  only  without  any  inconveniency,  but,  in 
fome  cafes,  with  fome  advantages.  Upon  every 
account,  therefore,  the  attention  of  government 
never  was  fo  unneceflarily  employed,  as  when 
directed  to  watch  overthe  prefervationor  increafe 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than 
that  of  a fcarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine, 
muft  always  be  fcarce  with  thofe  who  havq 
, L 4 neither 
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BOOK  neitherwherewithal  to  buyit,  nor  credit  to  borrow 

. it.  Thofe  who  have  either,  will  feldom  be  in 

want  either  of  the  money,  or  of  the  wine  which 
they  have  occafion  for.  Tliis  complaint,  however, 
of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  confined 
to  improvident  fpendthrifts.  It  is  fometimes 
general  through  a whole  mercantile  town, 
and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.  Over- 
trading is  the  common  caufe  of  it.  Sober  men, 
whofe  proje6ls  have  been  difproportioned  to  their 
capitals,  are  as  likely  to  have  neither  where- 
withal to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as 
prodigals  whofe  expence  has  been  dilpropor- 
tioned  to  their  revenue.  Before  their  proje6ts 
can  he  brought  to  bear,  their  ftock  is  gone,  and 
their  credit  with  it.  They  run  about  every- 
where to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tells 
them  that,  they  have  none  to  lend.  Even  fuch 
general  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  ufual  number  of  gold 
and  lilver  pieces  are  not  circulating  in  the  coun- 
try, but  that  many  people  want  thofe  pieces  who 
have  nothing  to  give  for  them.  When  the  pro^ 
fits  of  trade  happen  to  be  greater  than  ordinary, 
over-trading  becomes  a general  error  both  among 
great  and  fmall  dealers.  They  do  not  always 
fend  more  money  abroad  than  ufual,  but  they 
buy  upon  credit  both  at  home  and  abroad,  an 
unufual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they  fend  to 
fome  diftant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns 
will  come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment. 
The  demand  comes  befoi’e  the  returns,  and  they 
have  nothing  at  band,  with  which  they  can  either 
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purchafe  money,  or  give  folid  fecurity  for  bor-  CHAP, 
rowing.  It  is  not  any  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver,  . , 

but  the  difficulty  which  fuch  people  find  in  bor- 
rowing, and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting 
payment,  that  occafions  the  general  complaint  of 
the  fcarcity  of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  feri- 
oufly  to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  confill  in 
money,  or  in  gold  and  filver ; but  in  what  money 
purchafes,  and  is  valuable  only  for  purchafing. 

Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always  a part  of  the 
national  capital ; but  it  has  already  been  fliown 
that  it  generally  makes  but  a fmall  part,  and 
always  the  moft  unprofitable  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  becaufe  wealth  confifts  more  eflfen- 
tially  in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant 
finds  it  generally  more  eafy  to  buy  goods  with 
money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods  ; but  be- 
caufe money  is  the  kno\vn  and  eflablifiied  inftru- 
ment  of  commerce,  for  which  every  thing  is 
readily  given  in  exchange,  but  which  is  not 
always  with  equal  readinefs  to  be  got  in  exchange 
for  every  thing.  The  greater  part  of  goods  bo- 
lides are  more  perilhable  than  money,  and  he 
may  frequently  fullain  a much  greater  lofs  by 
keeping  them.  When  his  goods  are  upon  hand 
too,  he  is  more  liable  to  fuch  demands  for  money 
as  he  may  not  be  able  to  anfwer,  than  when  he 
has  got  their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and 
above  aU  this,  his  profit  arifes  more  diredlly 
from  felling  than  from  buying,  and  he  is  upon 
all  thefe  accounts  generally  much  more  anxious 
to  exchange  his  goods  for  money,  than  his 
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ROOK  money  for  goods.  But  though  a particular  mer- 

, . chant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in  his  warehouie, 

may  fometimes  be  ruined  by  not  being  able  to 
fell  them  in  time,  a nation  or  country  is  not 
liable  to  the  fame  accident.  The  whole  capital 
of  a merchant  frequently  confifts  in  periftiable 
goods  deftined  for  purchafing  money.  But  it  is 
but  a very  finall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  a country  which  can  ever 
be  deftined  for  purchafing  gold  and  filver  from 
their  neighbours.  The  far  greater  part  is  circu- 
lated and  confumed  among  themfelves ; and  even 
of  the  furplus  which  is  fent  abroad,  the  greater 
part  is  generally  deftined  for  the  purchafe  of 
other  foreign  goods.  Though  gold  and  filver, 
therefore,  could  not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the 
goods  deftined  to  purchafe  them,  the  nation 
would  not  be  ruined.  It  might,  indeed,  fuffer 
fome  lofs  and  inconveniency,  and  be  forced  upon 
fome  of  thofe  expedients  which  are  neceflary 
for  fupplying  the  place  of  money.  The  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  however,  would 
be  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  as  ufual, 
becaufe  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame  con- 
fumable  capital  would  be  employed  in  maintain- 
ing it.  And  though  goods  do  not  always  draw 
money  fo  readily  as  money  draws  goods,  in  the 
long-run  they  draw  it  more  neceflarily  than  even 
it  draws  them.  Goods  can  ferve  many  other  pur- 
pofes  befides  purchafing  money,  but  money  can 
ferve  no  other  purpofe  befides  purchafing  goods, 
Money,  therefore,  neceflarily  runs  after  goods, 
but  goods  do  not  always  or  neceflarily  run  after 
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money.  The  man  who  buys,  does  not  always  CHAP, 
mean  to  fell  again,  but  frequently  to  ufe  or  to  ^ 

confurae ; whereas  he  who  fells,  always  means 
to  buy  again.  The  one  may  frequently  have 
done  the  whole,  but  the  other  can  never  have 
done  more  than  the  one-half  of  his  buiinefs.  It 
is  not  for  its  own  fake  that  men  defire  money, 
but  for  the  fake  of  what  they  can  purchafe  with  it, 
Confumable  commodities,  it  is  faid,  are  foon 
deftroyed  ; whereas  gold  and  filver  are  of  a more 
durable  nature,  and,  were  it  not  for  this  con- 
tinual exportation,  might  be  accumulated  for 
ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation 
of  the  real  wealth  of  the  country.  Nothing, 
therefore,  it  is  pretended,  can  be  more  difadvan. 
tageous  to  any  country,  than  the  trade  which 
confifis  in  the  exchange  of  fuch  lading  for  fiich 
perifliable  commodities.  We  do  not,  however, 
reckon  that  trade  diladvantageous  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of  England 
for  the  wines  of  France ; and  yet  hard-ware  is  a 
very  durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not  for  this 
continual  exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated 
for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation 
, of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country.  But  it 
readily  occurs  that  the  number  of  fuch  utenfils 
is  in  every  country  neceflarily  limited  by  the  ufe 
which  there  is  for  them  ; that  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  have  more  pots  and  pans  than  were  neceflary 
for  cooking  the  victuals  ufually  confumed  there} 
and  that  if  the  quantity  of  vidtuals  were  to  in,i 
creafe,  the  number  of  pots  and  pans  would 
readily  increafe  along  with  it,  a part  of  the  in» 
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BOOK  creafed  quantity  of  vidluals  being  employed  in 

, purchafing  them,«r  in  maintaining  an  additional 

number  of  workmen  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
make  them.  It  Ihould  as  readily  occur  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  in  every  country 
limited  by  the  ufe  which  there  is  for  thofe  metals ; 
that  their  ufe  confifls  in  circulating  commodities 
as  coin,  and  in  affording  a fpecies  of  houlhold 
furniture  as  plate  ; that  the  quantity  of  coin  in 
every  country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the 
commodities  which  are  to  be  circalated  by  it: 
increafe  that  value,  and  immediately  a part  of  it 
will  be  fent  abroad  to  purchafe,  wherever  it  is  to 
be  had,  the  additional  quantity  of  coin  requifite 
for  circulating  them  : that  the  quantity  of  plate 
is  regulated  by  the  number  and  wealth  of  thofe 
private  families  who  chufe  to  indulge  themfelves 
in  that  fort  of  magnificence  : increafe  the  num- 
ber and  wealth  of  fuch  families,  and  a part  of 
this  increafed  wealth  will  moll  probably  be  em- 
ployed in  purchafing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found, 
an  additional  quantity  of  plate  : that  to  attempt 
to  increafe  the  wealth  of  any  country,  either  by 
introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an  unnecelTary 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  is  as  abfurd  as  it 
would  be  to  attempt  to  increafe  the  good  cheer 
of  private  families,  by  obliging  them  to  keep  an 
iinneceflary  number  of  kitchen  utenlils.  As  the 
expence  of  purchafing  thofe  unneceflTary  utenlils 
would  diminilh  inllead  of  increafing  either  the 
quantity  or  goodnefs  of  the  family  provifions ; fo 
the  expence  of  purchafing  an  unneceflTary  quan- 
ktity  of  gold  and  filver  mull,  in  every  country,  as 
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neceflarily  diminilh  the  wealth  which  feeds,  chap. 
clothes,  and  lodges,  w^hich  maintains  and  em-  , . 

ploys  the  people.  Gold  and  filver,  whether  iri 
the  lhape  of  coin  or  of  plate,  are  utenlils,  it  rauft 
be  remembered,  as  much  as  the  furniture  of  the 
kitchen.  Increafe  the  ufe  for  them,  increafe  the 
confumable  commodities  which  are  to  be  cir- 
culated, managed,  and  prepared  by  means  of 
them,  and  you  will  infallibly  increafe  the  quan- 
tity; but  if  you  attempt,  by  extraordinary  means, 
to  increafe  the  quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly 
diminilh  the  ufe  and  even  the  quantity  too,  which 
in  thofe  metals  can  never  be  greater  than  what 
the  ufe  requires.  Were  they  ever  to  be  accu- 
mulated beyond  this  quantity,  their  tranfport- 
ation  is  fo  eafy,  and  the  lofs  which  attends  their 
lying  idle  and  unemployed  fo  great,  that  no  law 
could  prevent  their  being  immediately  fent  out 
of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  neceflary  to  accumulate  gold 
and  lilver,  in  order  to  enable  a country  to  carry 
on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  in  dillant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies 
are  maintained,  not  with  gold  and  filver,  but 
with  confumable  goods.  ITie  nation  which,  from 
the  annual  produce  of  its  domeftic  induftry, 
from  the  annual  revenue  arifing  out  of  its 
lands,  labour,  and  confumable  flock,  has  where- 
witiial  to  purchafe  thofe  confumable  goods  in 
dillant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars 
' there. 

A nation  may  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  an  army  in  a dillant  country  three  di^rent 
vays  j by  fending  abroad  either,  firft,  fome  part 
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, fome  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  rnanu* 

failures;  or  lad  of  all,  fome  part  of  its  annual 
rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  lilver  which  can  properly  be 
confidered  as  accumulated  or  ftored  up  in  any 
country,  may  be  diftinguilhed  into  three  parts; 
iirft,  the  circulating  money  ; fecondly,  the  plate 
of  private  families  ; and  lafl  of  all,  the  money 
which  may  have  been  colle6led  by  many  years 
parfimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  treafury  of  the 
prince. 

It  can  feldom  happen  that  much  can  be  fpared 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country ; be- 
caufe  in  that  there  can  feldom  be  much  redun- 
dancy. The  value  of  goods  annually  bought  and 
fold  in  any  country  requires  a certain  quantity 
of  money  to  circulate  and  diftribute  them  to 
their  proper  confirmers,  and  can  give  employ- 
ment to  no  more.  The  channel  of  circulation 
neceffarily  draws  to  itfelf  a firm  fufficient  to  fill 
it,  and  never  admits  any  more.  Something, 
however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this  chan- 
nel in  the  cafe  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great 
number  of  people  who  are  maintained  abroad, 
fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are 
circulated  there,  and  lefs  money  becomes  necet 
fary  to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  paper  money,  of  fome  fort  or  other  too, 
fuch  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and  bank 
bills  in  England,  is  generally  iflued  upon  fuch 
occafions,  and  by  fiipplying  the  place  of  circu- 
lating gold  and  filver,  gives  an  opportunity  of 
fending  a greater  quantity  of  it  abroad.  All 
4 this. 
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this,  however,  could  afford  but  a poor  refource  c 
for  maintaining  a foreign  war,  of  great  expence 
and  feveral  years  duration. 

The  melting  down  the  plate  of  private  fami- 
lies, has  upon  every  occafion  been  found  a ftill 
more  infignificant  one.  The  French,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  lafl  war,  did  not  derive  fo  much 
advantage  from  this  expedient  as  to  compenfate 
the  lofs  of  the  falhion. 

The  accumulated  treafures  of  the  prince  have, 
in  former  times,  afforded  a much  greater  and 
more  lading  refource.  In  the  prefent  times,  if 
you  except  the  King  of  Pruflia,  to  accumulate 
treafure  feems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of 
European  princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars 
of  the  prefent  century,  the  moft  expenlive  per- 
haps which  hiflory  records,  feem  to  have  had 
little  dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of 
the  circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private 
families,  or  of  the  treafure  of  the  prince.  The 
lall  French  war  coft  Great  Britain  upwards  of 
ninety  millions,  including  not  only  the  feventy- 
five  millions  of  new  debt  that  was  contradled, 
but  the  additional  two  Ihillings  in  the  pound 
land  tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed  of  the 
finking  fund.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  ex- 
pence were  laid  out  in  dillant  countries  in  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  America,  in  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Eaff  and  Welt  Indies. 
The  Kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated  trea- 
lUre.  We  never  heard  of  any  extraordinary 
quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down.  The  cir- 
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BOOK  culating  gold  and  filver  of  the  country  had  not 
, . been  llippofed  to  exceed  eighteen  millions. 

Since  the  late  recoinage  of  the  gold,  however,  it 
is  believed  to  have  been  a good  deal  under*rated. 
Let  us  liippofe,  therefore,  according  to  the  moft 
exaggerated  computation  which  I remember  to 
have  either  feen  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  filver 
together,  it  amounted  to  thirty  millions.  Had 
the  war  been  carried  on,  by  means  of  our  money, 
the  whole  of  it  muft,  even  according  to  this  com- 
putation, have  been  fent  out  and  returned  again 
at  leaft  twice,  in  a period  of  between  fix  and 
feven  years.  Should  this  be  fuppofed,  it  would 
afford  the  moil  decilive  argument  to  demondrate 
how  neceflary  it  is  for  government  to  watch 
over  the  prefervation  of  money,  fince  upon  this 
fuppofition  the  whole  money  of  the  country  muft 
have  gone  from  it  and  returned  to  it  again,  two 
diflerent  times  in  fo  fliort  a period,  without  any 
body’s  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The 
channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  than  ufiial  during  any  part  of  this 
period.  Few  people  wanted  money  who  had 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  Tlie  profits  of  foreign 
trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  ufual  during 
the  whole  war ; but  efpecially  towards  the  end  of 
it.  Tliis  occafioned,  what  it  always  occafions, 
a general  over -trading  in  all  the  parts  of  Great 
Britain ; and  this  again  occafioned  the  ufual  com- 
plaint of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  which  always 
follows  over-trading.  Many  people  wanted 
it,  who  had  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor 
gredit  to  borrow  itj  and  becaufe  the  debtors 
1 found 
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found  it  difficult  to  borrow,  the  creditors  found  CHAP, 
it  difficult  to  get  payment.  Gold  and  filver,  ** 
however,  were  generally  to  be  had  for  their 
value,  by  thofe  who  had  that  value  to  give  for 
them. 

The  enormous  expence  of  the  late  war,  there- 
fore, mull  have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  but  by  that 
of  Britilh  commodities  of  fome  kind  or  other. 

When  the  government,  or  thofe  who  a6led  under 
them,  contradled  with  a merchant  for  a remit- 
tance to  fome  foreign  country,  he  would  natu- 
rally endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  correlpondent, 
upon  whom  he  had  granted  a bill,  by  fending 
abroad  rather  commodities  than  gold  and  filver. 

If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in 
demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to 
fend  them  to  fome  other  country,  in  which  he 
could  purchafe  a bill  upon  that  country.  The 
tranfportation  of  commodities,  when  properly 
fuited  to  the  market,  is  always  attended  with  a 
confiderable  profit ; whereas  that  of  gold  and 
filver  is  fcarce  ever  attended  with  any.  When 
thofe  metals  are  fent  abroad  in  order  to  purchafe 
foreign  commodities, the  merchant’s  profit  arifes, 
not  from  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale  of  the 
returns.  But  when  they  are  fent  abroad  merely 
to  pay  a debt,  he  gets  no  returns,- and  confe- 
quently  no  profit.  He  naturally,  therefore, 
exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a way  of  paying 
his  foreign  debts,  rather  by  the  exportation  of 
commodities  tlian  by  that  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  great  quantity  of  Britilh  goods  exported 
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BOOK  during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  without  bring- 
^ ' ing  back  any  returns,  is  accordingly  remarked 

by  the  author  of  “ Tlie  prcfent  State  of  the 
Nation.” 

> Befidcs  the  three  forts  of  gold  and  filver  above 
mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial 
countries  a good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  im- 
ported and  exported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign 
trade.  This  bullion,  as  it  circulates  among 
different  commercial  countries  in  the  fame  man- 
' ner  as  the  national  coin  circulates  in  every  par- 
ticular country,  may  be  confidered  as  the  money 
of  the  great  mercani  ’’.e  republic.  , The  national 
coin  receives  its  movement  and  diredlion  from 
the  commodities  circulated  within  the  precinfts 
of  each  particular  country:  the  money  of  the 
mercantile  republic,  from  thofe  circulated  be- 
tween different  countries.  Both  are  employed 
in  facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  differ- 
ent individuals  of  the  fame,  the  other  between 
thofe  of  different  nations.  Part  of  this  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
late  war.  In  time  of  a general  war,  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  a movement  and  diredlion  fhould 
be  impreffed  upon  it,  different  from  what  it 
ufually  follows  in  profound  peace  ; that  it  fhould 
circulate  more  about  the  feat  of  war,  and  be 
more  employed  in  purchafing  there,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  pay  and  jwovifions 
of  the  different  armies.  But  whatever  part  of 
this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic.  Great 
Britain  may  have  annually  employed  in  this 
z manner. 
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manner,  it  muft  have  been  annually  purchafed,  C 
either  with  Britilh  commodities,  or  with  fome- 
thing  elfe  that  had  been  purchafed  with  them  ; 
which  ftill  brings  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the 
annual  produce  of  tlie  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  as  the  ultimate  refources  which  enabled 
us  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  natural  indeed  to 
fuppofe,  that  fo  great  an  annual  expence  muft 
have  been  defrayed  from  a great  annual  produce. 
The  expence  of  1761,  for  example,  amounted  to 
more  than  nineteen  millions.  No  accumulation 
could  have  fupported  fo  great  an  annual  profu- 
fion.  There  is  no  annual  produce  even  of  gold 
and  filver  which  could  have  fupported  it.  The 
whole  gold  and  filver  annually  imported  into 
both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  bell 
accounts,  does  not  commonly  much  exceed  fix 
millions  llerling,  which,  in  fome  years,  would 
fcarce  have  paid  four  months  expence  of  the 
late  w'ar. 

The  commodities  moll  proper  for  being  tranC- 
ported  to  diftant  countries,  in  order  to  purchafe 
there,  either  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army, 
or  fome  part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  re- 
public to  be  employed  in  purchafing  them, 
feem  to  be  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu- 
fa6lures ; fuch  as  contain  a great  value  in  a fmall 
bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a great 
diftance  at  little  expence.  A country  whofe  in- 
duftry  produces  a great  annual  furplus  of  fuch 
manufadlures,  which  are  ufually  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years 
a very  expenfive  foreign  war,  without  either 
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. , filver,  or  even  having  any  fuch  quantity  to  ex- 

port. A confiderable  part  of  the  annual  fur- 
plus  of  its  manufa6lures  mull,  indeed,  in  this 
cafe  be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  re- 
turns to  the  country,  thougli  it  docs  to  the  mer- 
chant ; the  government  purchaling  of  the  mer- 
chant his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order 
to  purchafe  there  the  pay  and  provilions  of  an 
army.  Some  part  of  this  furplus,  however,  may 
llill  continue  to  bring  back  a return.  The  ma- 
nufacturers, during  the  w’ar,  will  have  a double 
demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  upon,  firft, 
to  work  up  goods  to  be  lent  abroad,  for  paying 
the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries  for  the 
pay  and  provilions  of  the  army  ; and,  fecondly, 
to  work  up  fuch  as  are  neceflary  for  purchaling 
the  common  returns  that  had  ufually  been  con- 
fumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midll  of  the  moll 
dellruClive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  manufaClures  may  frequently  flourilh 
greatly  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline 
on  the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourifli 
amidll  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to 
decay  upon  the  return  of  its  profperity.  The 
different  Hate  of  many  different  branches  of  the 
Britilli  manufaClures  during  the  late  war,  and  for 
fome  time  after  the  peace,  may  ferve  as  an  illuC- 
tration  of  what  has  been  jull  nowfaid. 

No  foreign  war  of  great  expence  or  duration 
could  conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the  export- 
ation of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil.  The 
expence  of  fending  liich  a quantity  of  it  to  a 
^ . foreign 
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foreign  country  as  might  purchafe  the  pay  and  chap. 
provilions  of  an  army,  would  be  too  great.  Few 
countries  too  produce  much  more  rude  produce 
than  what  is  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their 
own  inhabitants.  To  fend  abroad  any  great 
quantity  of  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  fend 
abroad  a part  of  the  necelfary  fubfiftence  of  the 
people.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  exportation  of 
manufadlures.  The  maintenance  of  the  people 
employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the 
furplus  part  of  their  work  is  exported.  Mr. 

Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  with- 
out interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  Englilh,  in  thofe  days,  had  nothing 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either 
the  rude  produce  of  the  foil,  of  which  no  confi- 
derable  part  could  be  fpared  from  the  home  con- 
fumption,  or  a few  manufadlures  of  the  coarfeft 
kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude  produce, 
the  tranfportation  was  too  expenfive.  This  in- 
ability did  not  arife  from  the  want  of  money,  but 
of  the  finer  and  more  improved  manufa6lures. 

Buying  and  felling  was  tranfa6led  by  means  of 
money  in  England  then,  as  well  as  now.  The 
quantity  of  circulating  money  mull  have  borne 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of 
purchafes  and  fales  ufiially  tranfa6led  at  that 
time,  wliich  it  does  to  thofe  tranfa6led  at  prefentj 
or  rather  it  mull  have  borne  a greater  proportion 
becaufe  there  was  then  no  paper,  which  now 
occupies  a great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold 
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BOOK  and  filver.  Amonff  nations  to  whom  commerce 
‘ . and  manufadlures  are  little  known, the  fovereign, 
upon  extraordinary  occafions,  can  feldom  draw 
any  conliderable  aid  from  his  fubjefts,  for  rcafons 
which  {hall  be  explained  hereafter.  It  is  in  fuch 
countries,  therefore,  that  he  gen  orally  endeavours 
to  accumulate  a treafure,  as  the  only  refource 
againfl  fucli  emergencies.  Independent  of  this 
neceflity,  he  is  in  fuch  a fituation  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  the  parfimony  requifite  for  accumula- 
tion. In  that  fimple  llate,  the  cxpence  even  of 
a fovereign  is  not  directed  by  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a court,  but  is 
employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hofpi- 
tality  to  his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  hofpita- 
lity  very  feldom  lead  to  extravagance  ; though 
vanity  almofl  always  does.  Every  Tartar_chief, 
accordingly,  has  a treafure.  The  treafures  of 
Mazepa,  chief  of  the  Coflacs  in  the  Ukraine,  “ 
the  famous  ally  of  Charles  the  Xllth,  are  faid  to 
have  been  very  great.  The  French  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race  had  all  treafures.  When  they 
divided  their  kingdom  among  their  different 
children,  they  divided  their  treafure  too.  The 
Saxon  princes,  and  the  firft  kings  after  the  con- 
qneft,  feem  likewife  to  have  accumulated  trea* 
fures.  The  firft  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was 
commonly  to  feize  the  treafure  of  the  preceding 
king,  as  the  moft  effential  meafure  for  fecuring 
the  fucceflion.  The  fbvereigns  of  improved  and 
commercial  countries  are  not  under  the  fame 
necf  filly  of  accumulating  treafures,  becanfethey 
can  generally  draw  from  their  fubje6Is  extraordi, 
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iiary  aids  upon  extraordinary  occalions.  They 
are  likewife  lefs  difpofed  to  do  fo.  They  natu- 
rally, perhaps  neceflarily,  follow  the  mode  of  the 
times,  and  their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated 
by  the  fame  extravagant  vanity  which  directs 
that  of  all  the  other  great  proprietors  in  their 
dominions.  The  infignificant  pageantry  of  their 
court  becomes  every  clay  more  brilliant,  and  the 
expence  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation, 
but  frecpiently  encroaches  upon  the  funds  def- 
tined  for  more  necefliiry  expences.  What  Der- 
cyllidas  faid  of  the  court  of  Perlia,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  that  of  feveral  European  princes,  that 
he  faw  there  much  fplendor  but  little  ftrength, 
and  many  fervants  but  few  foldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  not  the 
principal,  much  lefc  the  foie  benefit  which  a 
nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade.  Between 
whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they 
all  of  them  derive  two  dillindl  benefits  from  it. 
It  carries  out  that  furplus  part  of  the  produce 
of  their  land  and  labour  for  which  there  is  no 
demand  among  them,  and  brings  back  in  return 
for  it  fomething  elfe  for  which  there  is  a demand. 
It  gives  a value  to  their  luperfluities,  by  ex- 
changing them  for  fomething  elfe,  which  may 
fatisfy  a part  of  their  wants,  and  incrcafe  their 
enjoyments.  By  means  of  it,  the  narrownefs  of 
the  home  market  does  not  hinder  tlie  divifion  of 
labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  inanu- 
fadlure  from  being  carried  to  the  higheft  per- 
fection. By  opening  a more  extenfive  market 
.for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 
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c may  exceed  the  home  confumption,  it  encourages 
j them  to  improve  its  produdlive  powers,  and  to 
augment  its  annual  produce  to  the  utmoft,  and 
thereby  to  increafe  the  real  revenue  and  wealth 
of  the  fociety.  Thefe  great  and  important  fervices 
foreign  trade  is  continually  occupied  in  perform- 
ing, to  all  the  different  countries  between  which 
it  is  carried  on.  They  all  derive  great  benefit 
from  it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  re- 
fides  generally  derives  the  greateft,  as  he  is  ge- 
nerally more  employed  in  fupplying  the  wants, 
and  carrying  out  the  fuperfluities  of  his  own, 
than  of  any  other  particular  country.  To  import 
the  gold  and  filver  which  may  be  wanted,  into 
the  countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt, 
a part  of  the  bufinefs  of  foreign  commerce.  It 
is,  however,  a mofl  infignificant  part  of  it.  A 
country  which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely 
upon  this  account,  could  fcarce  have  occafion 
to  freight  a fhip  in  a century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver, 
that  the  difcovery  of  America  has  enriched 
Europe.  By  the  abundance  of  the  American 
mines,  thofe  metals  have  become  cheaper.  A 
fervice  of  plate  can  now  be  purchafed  for  about 
a third  part  of  the  com,  or  a third  part  of  the 
labour,  which  it  would  have  coft  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  With  the  fame  annual  expence  of 
labour  and  commodities,  Europe  can  annually 
purchafe  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  plate 
which  it  could  have  purchafed  at  that  time. 
But  when  a commodity  comes  to  be  fold  for  a 
third  part  of  what  had  been  its  ufual  price,  not  • 
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only  thofe  who  purchaie  it  before  can  purchafe  c 
three  times  their  former  quantity,  but  it  is 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  a much  greater 
number  of  purchafers,  perhaps  to  more  than  ten, 
perhaps  to  more  than  twenty  times  the  former 
number.  So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at 
prefent  not  only  more  than  three  times,  but 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of 
plate  which  would  have  been  in  it,  even  in  its 
prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  had  the  difcovery 
of  the  American  mines  never  been  made.  So  far 
Europe  has,  no  doubt,  gained  a real  conveniency, 
though  furely  a very  trifling  one.  The  cheap- 
nefs  of  gold  and  lilver  render  thofe  metals  rather 
lefs  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  money  thaft  they  were 
before.  In  order  to  make  the  fame  purchafes, 
we  muH  load  ourfelves  with  a greater  quantity 
of  them,  and  carry  about  a fliilling  in  our 
pocket  where  a groat  would  have  done  be- 
fore. It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  mofl  trifling, 
this  inconveniency,  or  the  oppolite  conveniency. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made 
any  very  efl'ential  change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe. 
The  difcovery  of  America,  however,  certainly 
made  a moft  efl'ential  one.  By  opening  a new 
and  inexhauftible  market  to  all  the  commodities 
of  Europe,  it  gave  occafion  to  new  divifions  of 
labour  and  Improvements  of  art,  which,  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce,  could 
never  have  taken  place  for  want  of  a market  to 
take  off  the  greater  part  of  their  produce.  The 
productive  powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and 
its  produce  increafed  in  all  the  difterent  coun- 
tries 
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. . revenue  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 

commodities  of  Europe  were  almoft  all  new  to 
America,  Rnd  many  of  thofe  of  America  were 
new  to  Eui'ope.  A new  fet  of  exchanges,  there- 
fore, began  to  take  place  which  had  never  been 
thought  of  before,  aud  which  fliould  naturally 
have  proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new,  as  it 
certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.  The  favage 
injuftice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event, 
which  ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruin- 
ous and  dellrudtive  to  feveral  of  thofe  unfortu- 
nate countries. 

The  difcovery  of  a paflage  to  the  Eall  Indies, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  happened 
much  about  the  fame  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a 
flill  more  extenlive  range  to  foreign  commerce 
than  even  that' of  America,  notwithftanding  the 
greater  dillance.  There  were  but  two  nations 
in  America,  in  any  refpefil  fuperior  to  lavages, 
and  thefe  were  defiroyed  almoft  as  foon  as  dif- 
covered.  The  reft  were  mere  favages.  But  the 
empires  of  China,  Indoftan,  Japan,  as  well  as 
feveral  others  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  without  having 
richer  mines  of  gold  or  lilver,  were  in  every 
other  refpe6l  much  richer,  better  cultivated,  and 
more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufactures  than 
eiflier  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  Ihould 
credit,  what  plainly  delerves  no  credit,  the  exag- 
gerated  accounts  of  the  Spanilli  writers,  con- 
cerning the  ancient  ftate  of  thofe  empires.  But 
rich  and  civilized  nations  can  always  exchange 
•to  a much  greater  value  with  one  another,  than. 
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with  favages  and  barbarians.  Europe,  however,  CHAP, 
has  hitherto  derived  much  lefs  advantage  from  . ^ 

its  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  than  from 
that  with  America.  The  Portuguefe  monopo- 
lized the  Eaft  India  trade  to  themfelves  for  about 
a century,  and  it  was  only  indiredlly  and  through 
them,  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  could 
either  fend  out  or  receive  any  goods  from  that 
country.  When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century,  began  to  encroach  upon  them, 
they  vefted  their  whole  Eaft  India  commerce  in 
an  exclufive  company.  The  Englifti,  French, 

Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed  their  ex- 
ample, fo  that  no  great  nation  in  Europe  has 
ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a free  commerce  to 
the  Eaft  Indies.  No  other  reafon  need  be 
afligned  why  it  has  never  been  fo  advantageous 
as  the  trade  to  America,  which,  between  almoft 
every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies,  is 
free  to  all  its  fubje6ls.  The  exclufive  privileges 
of  thofe  Eaft  India  companies,  their  great  riches, 
the  great  favour  and  protection  which  thele  have 
procured  them  from  their  refpeClive  govern- 
ments, have  excited  much  envy  againft  them. 

This  envy  has  frequently  reprefented  their  trade 
as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantities  of  filver,  which  it  every  year  exports 
from  the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried  on. 

The  parties  concerned  have  replied,  that  their 
trade,  by  this  continual  exportation  of  filver, 
might,  indeed,  tend  to  impoverifli  Europe  in 
general,  but  not  the  particular  country  from 
which  it  was  carried  on } becaufe,  by  the  export- 
ation 
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BOOK  ation  a part  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
. , countries,  it  annually  brought  home  a much 

greater  quantity  of  that  metal  than  it  carried 
out.  Both  the  objedlion  and  the  reply  are 
founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I have  been 
juft  now  examining.  It  is,  therefore,  unneceflary 
to  fay  any  thing  further  about  either.  By  the 
annual  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
plate  is  probably  fomewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than 
it  otherwife  might  have  been  ; and  coined  filver 
probably  purchafes  a larger  quantity  both  of 
labour  and  commodities.  The  former  of  thefe 
two  effedls  is  a very  fmall  lofs,  the  latter  a very 
fmall  advantage ; both  too  infignificant  to  de- 
ferve  any  part  of  the  public  attention.  The 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  opening  a market 
to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  what  comes 
nearly  to  the  lame  thing,  to  the  gold  and  filver 
which  is  purchafed  with  thofe  commodities,  mull 
necelTarily  tend  to  increafe  the  annual  prodiuSlion 
of  European  commodities,  and  confequently  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  Europe.  That  it 
has  hitherto  increafed  them  fo  little,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  reftraints  which  it  every^where 
labours  under. 

I thought  it  necelTary,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this 
popular  notion  that  wealth  confifts  in  money,  or 
in  gold  and  filver.  Money  in  common  lan- 
guage, as  I have  already  obferved,  frequently 
fignifies  wealth  ; and  this  ambiguity  of  expreflion 
has  rendered  this  popular  notion  fo  familiar  to 
us,  that  even  they,  who  arc  convinced  of  its  ab- 

furditv, 
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furdity,  are  very  apt  to  forget  their  own  princi-  chap. 
pies,  and  in  the  coiirfe  of  their  realbnings  to  *• 
take  it  for  granted  as  a certain  and  undeniable 
truth.  Some  of  the  heft  Englifli  writers  upon 
commerce  fet  out  with  obferving,  that  the  wealth 


of  a country  confills,  not  in  its  gold  and  filver 
only,  but  in  its  lands,  houfes,  and  confuinable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  courfe  of 
their  reafonings,  however,  the  lands,  houfes, 
and  confuinable  goods  feem  to  flip  out  of  their 
memory,  and  the  flrain  of  their  argument  fre- 
quently fuppofes  that  all  wealth  confills  in  gold 
and  filvcr,  and  that  to  multiply  thofe  metals  is 
the  great  object  of  national  induftry  and  com- 
merce. 

The  two  principles  being  eftabliflied,  how- 
ever, that  wealth  confilled  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  that  thofe  metals  could  be  brought  into  a 


country  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance 
of  trade,  or  by  exporting  to  a greater  value  than 
it  imported,  it  neceffarily  became  the  great  ob- 
ject of  political  occonoiny  to  diminifli  as  much 
as  pollible  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for 
home  confumption,  and  to  increafe  as  much  as 
poflible  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induflry.  Its  two  great  engines  for 
enriching  the  country,  therefore,  were  reflraints 
upon  importation,  and  encouragements  to  ex- 
portation. 

The  reflraints  upon  importation  were  of  two 
kinds. 

Firft,  Reflraints  upon  the  importation  of 
fuch  foreign  goods  for  home  confumption  as 
3 could 
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tv.  country  they  were  imported. 

Secondly,  Reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  of  almoft  all  kinds  from  thofe  particular 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was 
fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous. 

Thofe  different  reftraints  confifted  fometimes 
in  high  duties,  and  fometimes  in  abfolute  pro- 
hibitions. 


Exportation  was  encouraged  fometimes  by 
drawbacks,  fometimes  by  bounties,  fometimes  by 
adv'antageous  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
ftates,  and  fometimes  by  the  eftablifliment  of 
colonies  in  diftant  countries. 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different 
occafious.  When  the  home-manufadlures  were 
fubje6l  to  any  duty  or  excife,  either  the  whole  or 
a part  of  it  was  frequentl}'  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation  ; and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to 
a duty  were  imported  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  either  the  whole  or  a part  of  this  duty  was 
fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  exportation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement 
either  of  fome  beginning  manufadlures,  or  of 
fuch  forts  of  imluftry  of  other  kinds  as  w'ere  fup- 
pofed to  defer\  e particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  par- 
ticular privileges  were  procured  in  fome  foreign 
Hate  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country, 
bevond  what  were  granted  to  thofe  of  other 
countries. 

By  the  eftablilhment  of  colonies  in  diftant 
countries,  not  only  particular  privileges,  but  a 
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monopoly  was  frequently  procured  for  the  goods  q 
and  merchants  of  the  country  which  eftabliflied 
them. 

The  two  forts  of  rellraints  upon  importation 
above-mentioned,  together  with  thefe  four  en- 
couragements to  exportation,  conftitute  the  fix 
principal  means  by  which  the  commercial  fyllcm 
propofes  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  in  any  country  by  turning  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  favour.  I lhall  confider  each  of 
them  in  a particular  chapter,  and  without  taking 
much  further  notice  of  their  fiippofed  tendency 
to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I fliall  examine 
chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  each 
of  them  upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 
According  as  they  tend  either  to  increafe  or  di- 
minilh  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they 
mull  evidently  tend  either  to  increafe  or  dimi- 
nifli  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  countiy. 
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IV. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Rejlraints  upon  the  Importation  from  foreign 
Countries  offuch  Goods  as  can  be  produced  at 
Home. 

By  reflraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  the  importation  of 
fuch  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home- 
market  is  more  or  lefs  fecured  to  the  doineftic 
induftry  employed  in  producing  them.  Thus 
the  prohibition  of  importing  either  liv^e  cattle  or 
fait  provifions  from  foreign  countries  fecures  to 
the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of 
the  home-market  for  butcher’s-meat.  The  high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a prohibi- 
tion, give  a like  advantage  to  the  growers  of  that 
commodity.  The  prohibition  of  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable 
the  W'Oollen  manufactures.  The  lilk  manufac- 
ture, though  altogether  employed  upon  foreign 
materials, has  latelvobtaincd  the  fame  advantage. 
The  linen  manufadlure  has  not  yet  obtained  it, 
but  is  making  great  flrides  towards  it.  Many 
other  forts  of  manufa6lures  have,  in  the  fame 
manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  alto- 
gether, or  very  nearly  a monopoly  againft  their 
countrymen.  The  variety  of  goods  of  which  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  is  prohibited, 
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cither  abfolutely^  or  under  certain  circumftances,  chap. 
greatly  exceeds  what  can  eaiily  be  fufpe^ed  by  ^ 

thofe  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  the  cudoiUsi 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  botne-market  fre^ 
quently  gived  great  encouragement  to  that  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  indullry  which  enjoys  itj  and 
frequently  turns  towards  that  employment  a 
greater  (hare  of  both  the  labour  and  (lock  of  the 
fociety  than  would  otherwife  have  ^ne  to  it* 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  whether  it  tends  either 
to  increafe  the  general  induftry  of  the  focietyj  or 
to  ,give  it  the  mod  advantageous  direction,  is 
not,  perhaps^  altogether  fo  evident. 

The  general  indudry  of  the  fociety  never  can 
exceed  what  the  capital  of  the  fociety  can  employ. 

As  the  number  of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in 
employment  by  any  particular  perfon  mud  bear 
a certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  fo  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  that  can  be  continually  employed  by 
all  the  members  of  a great  fociety,  mud  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  Whole  capital  of  that 
fociety,  and  never  can  exceed  that  proportion. 

No  regulation  of  commerce  can  increafe  the 
quantity  of  indudry  in  any  fociety  beyond  what 
its  capital  Can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a 
part  of  it  into  a dire6lion  into  which  it  might  not 
otherwife  have  gone  j and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  this  artificial  dire6lion  is  likely  tO  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  fociety  than  that  into 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  him- 
felf  to  find  out  the  mod  advantageous  etnploy- 
rei.  //.  N naent 
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BOOK  ment  for  whatever  capital  he  can  command.  It 
is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of 
the  fociety,  which  he  has  in  view.  But  the 
ftudy  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather 
necelTarily  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employment 
which  is  raoft  advantageous  to  the  fociety.  ' 
Firft,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ 
his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  confe- 
quently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  fupport  of  do- 
medic  induftry;  provided  always  that  he  can 
thereby  obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a great  deal 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  dock. 

Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
every  wholelale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the 
home-trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption, 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  the 
canying  trade.  In  the  home-trade  his  capital  is 
never  fo  long  out  of  his  fight  as  it  frequently  is 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption.  He  can 
know  better  the  chara6ter  and  fituation  of  the 
‘ perfons  whom  he  truds,  and  if  he  Ihould 
happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better  the 
laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  mud  feek 
redrefe.  In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two 
foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  ne- 
celTarily  brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own 
immediate  view  and  command.  The  capital 
which  an  Amderdam  merchant  employs  in  car- 
rying com  from  Konniglberg  to  Lifbon,  and  fruit 
and  wine  from  Lilbon  to  Konnigfberg,  mud  ge- 
nerally be  the  one-half  of  it  at  Konnigfberg  and 
the  other  half  at  Lifbon.  No  part  of  it  need  ever 
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come  to  Amfterdam.  The  natural  refidence  of  CHAP, 
fuch  a merchant  fhould  either  be  at  Konniglberg  . ^ 

or  Lifbon,  and  it  can  only  be  fome  very  particular 
circumftances  which  'can  make  him  prefer  the 
refidence  of  Amfterdam.  The  uneafinefs,  how- 
ever, which  he  feels  at  being  feparated  fo  far 
from  his  capital,  generally  determines  him  to 
bring  part  both  of  the  Konniglberg  goods  which 
he  deftines  for  the  market  of  Lilbon,  and  of  the 
Lilbon  goods  which  he  deftines  for  that  of  Kon- 
niglberg, to  Amfterdam : and  though  this  ne- 
ceflarily  fubje6ls  him  to  a double  charge  of  load- 
ing and  unloading,  as  well  as  to  the  payment  of 
fome  duties  and'  cuftoms,  yet  for  the  fake  of 
having  fome  part  of  his  capital  always  under  his 
own  view  and  command,  he  willingly  fubmits  to 
this  extraordinary  charge;  and  it  is  in  thismanner 
that  every  country  which  has  any  confiderable 
lhare  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes  always  the 
emporium,  or  general  market,  for  the  goods  of 
all  the  different  countries  whofe  trade  it  carries 
on.  The  merchant,  in  order  to  fave  a fecond 
loading  and  unloading,  endeavours  always  to 
fell  in  the  home-market  as  much  of  the  goods  of 
all  thofe  different  countries  as  he  can,  and  thus, 
fo  far  as  he  can,  to  convert  his  carrying  trade 
into  a foreign  trade  of  confumption.  A mer- 
chant, in  the  fame  manner,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  when  he  col- 
lects goods  for  foreign  markets,  will  always  be 
glad,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  fell 
as  great  a part  of  them  at  home  , as  he  can.  He 
laves  himfelfthe  rifle  and  trouble  of  exportation, 
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ROOK  when,  fo  far  as  he  can,  he  thus  converts  h($ 
. . fweign  trade  of  confumption  into  a home-trade.- 

Home  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I may  fay 
ib,  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are  continually  circulating,  and 
towards  wliich  they  are  always  tending,  though 
by  particular  caufes  they  may  fometimes  be 
driven  off  and  repelled  from  it  towards  more 
diftant  employments.  But  a capital  employed 
in  the  home-trade,  it  Iras  already  been  fliown, 
neceffarily  puts  into  motion  a greater  quantity  of 
domellic  induffry,  and  gives  revenue  and  em- 
ployment to  a greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  enrployed 
in  tlie  foreign  trade  of  confumption  : and  on« 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
has  the  fame  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equal, 
or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every  in- 
dividual naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the 
greateft  fupport  to  domeftic  induffry,  and  to 
give  revenue  and  employment  to  the  greateft 
number  of  people  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his 
capital  in  the  lupport  of  domeftic  induffry,  ne- 
ceflarilyendeavours  fo  to  direct  that  induffry,  that 
its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  poflible  value. 

The  produce  of  induffry  is  what  it  adds  to  th» 
fubjeft  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed. 
In  proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great 
or  fmall,  fo  will  likewife  be  the  profits  of  the 
employer.  But  it  is  only  for  the  lake  of  profit 
3 that 
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that  any  man  employs  a capital  in  the  fupportof-c  H A P- 
induftry ; and  he  will  always,  therefore,  endea-  ^ , 

vour  to  employ  it  in  the  fupport  of  that  indullry 
of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateil 
value,  or  to  exchange  for  the  greateft  quantity 
either  of  money  or  of  other  goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is 
always  precifely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  induftry,  or 
rather  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  that  ex- 
changeable value.  As  every  individual,  there- 
fore, endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  both  to 
employ  his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic 
induftry,  and  lb  to  direct  that  induftry  that  its 
produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  value;  every 
individual  neceffarily  labours  to  render  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  fociety  as  great  as  he  can. 

He  generally,  indeed,  neither  intends  to  promote 
the  public  intereft,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  fupport  of 
domeftic  to  that  of  foreign  induftry,  he  intends 
only  his  oum  fecurity ; and  by  dire6ling  that 
induftry  in  fuch  a manner  as  its  produce  may  be 
of  the  greateft  value,  he  intends  only  his  own 
gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes, 
kd  by  an  invifible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which 
was  no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always 
the  worfe  for  the  fociety  that  it  was  no  part  of  it> 

By  purfuing  his  own  intereft  he  frequently  pro- 
motes that  of  the  fociety  more  eft'eftually  than 
when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it.  I have 
never  known  much  good  done  by  thofe  who 
alleged  to  trade  for  the  public  good.  It  is  an 
N 3 affectation, 
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BOO  K^affeftation,  indeed,  not  very  common  among 
^ . merchants,  and  very  few  words  need  be  em- 

ployed in  diifuading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  fpecies  of  domellic  induftry  which 
his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the  pro- 
duce is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft  value,  every 
individual,  it  is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  litua- 
tion,  judge  much  better  than  any  llatefman  or 
lawgiver  can  do  'for  him.  The  llatefman,  who 
Ihould  attempt  to  diredl  private  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals, 
would  not  only  load  himfelf\with  a moll  unne- 
ceffary  attention,  but  aflume  an  authority  which 
could  fafely  be  trulled,  not  only  to  no  lingle 
perfon,  but  to  no  council  or  fenate  whatever, 
and  which  would  no-where  be  fo  dangerous  as  in 
■ the  hands  of  a man  who  had  folly  and  prefump- 
tion  enough  to  fancy  himfelf  fit  to  exercife  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  to 
'the  produce  of  domellic  induftry,  in  any  parti- 
cular aft  or  manufadlure,  is  in  fome  meafure  to 
dire6l  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capitals,  and  mull,  in  almoft  all 
cafes,  be  either  a ufelefs  or  a hurtful  regulation. 
If  the  produce  of  domellic  can  be  brought  there 
■ as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  induftry,  the  regula- 
tion is  evidently  ufelels.  If  it  cannot,  it  mull 
generally  be  hurtful.  It  is  the  maxim  of  every 
prudent  mailer  of  a family,  never  to  attempt  to 
make  at  home  what  it  will  coll  him  more  to  make 
than  to  buy.  The  taylor  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  Ihoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  Ihoe- 
maker.  The  Ihoemaker  does  not  attempt  to 
4 - make 
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ipake  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a taylor.  chap. 
The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  employs  thofe  different  arti. 
fleers.  All  of  them  And  it  for  their  interell  to 
employ  their  whole  induftry  in  a way  in  w'hich 
they  have  Ibme  advantage  over  their  neighbours, 
and  to  purchafe  with  a part  of  its  produce,  or 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  a part 
of  it,  whatever  elfe  they  have  occafion  for.’ 

What  is  prudence  irvtthe  condufib  of  every 
private  family,  can  fcarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.  If  a foreign  country  can  fupply 
us  with  a commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourfelves 
can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  fome 
part  qf  the  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  em-. 
ployed  in  a way  in  which  we  have  fome  advan- 
tage. The  general  induftry  of  the  country,  being 
always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  wliich  em- 
ploys it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminiftied,  no  more 
than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers but 
only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  cmi  be 
employed  with  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is  cer. 
tainly  not  employed  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
when  it  is  thus  direfted  towards  an  obje6l  which 
it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  Tlie  value 
of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  left 
diminiftied,  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from 
producing  commodities  evidently  of  more  value 
than  the  commodity  which  it  is  directed  to  pro- 
duce. According  to  the  fuppofition,  that  com- 
modity could  be  purchafed  from  foreign  countries 
cheaper  than  it  can  be.made  at  home.  It  could, 
therefore,  have  been  purchaled  with  a part  only 
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B o O K of  the  commodities,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing, 

¥V  * • ^ 

. * _■  with  a part  only  of  the  price  of  the  commodities, 

which  the  induftry  employed  by  an  equal  capital 
would  have  produced  at  home,  had  it  been  left 
to  follow  its  natural  courfe.  The  induftry  of  the 
country,  therefore,  is  thus  turned  away  from  a 
more,  to  a lefs  advantageous  employment,  and. 
the  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce, 
inftead  of  being  increafed,  according  to  -the 
intention  of  the  law-giver,  mull  neceflarily  be 
diminiflied  by  every  fuch  regulation. 

By  means  of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  a par- 
ticular manufacture  may  fometimes  be  acquired 
fboner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwife,  and 
after  a certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country. 
But  though  the  induftry  of  the  fociety  may  be 
thus  carried  with  advantage  into  a particular 
channel  fooner  than  it  could  have  been  other- 
wife,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  the  fum 
total,  either  of  its  induftry,  or  of  its  revenue,  can 
ever  be  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation.  The 
induftry  of  the  fociety  can  augment  only  in 
proportion  as  its  capital  augments,  and  its  capital 
can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  can  be 
gradually  laved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the 
iminediate  effeCb  of  every  fuch  regulation  is  to 
diminilh  its  revenue,  and  what  diminilhes  its 
revenue  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment 
its  capital  fafter  than  it  would  have  augmented 
of  its  own  accord,  had  both  capital  and  induftry 
been  left  to  find  out  their  natural  employ- 
tnents. 

Though 
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Though  for  want  of  fuch  regulations  the  chap. 
fociety  fhould  never  acquire  the  propofed  tnanu- 
fa^ure,  it  would  not,  upon  that  account,  necef- 
farily  be  tlie  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its 
duration.  In  every  period  of  its  duration  its 
whole  capital  and  induflry  might  dill  have  been 
employed,  though  upon  different  objects,  in 
the  manner  that  was  mod  advant^eous  at 
the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue  might 
have  been  the  greeted  which  its  capital  could 
afford,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might 
have  been  augmented  with  the  greeted  poifible 
rapidity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
are  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  druggie  with 
them.  By  means  of  glaffes,  hotbeds,  and  hot« 
wails,  veiy  good  grapes  can  be  raifed  in  Scot- 
land, and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of 
them  at  about  thirty  times  the  expence  for  which 
at  lead  equally  good  can  be  brought  from 
foreign  countries.  Would  it  be  a reafonable  law 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  ail  foreign  wines, 
merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and 
burgundy  in  Scotland  ? But  if  there  would  be 
a manifed  abfurdity  in  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment, thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and 
indudry  of  the  country,  than  would  be  neceffaiy 
to  purchafe  from,  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  mud 
be  an  abfurdity,  though  not  altogether  fo 
glaring,  yet  exaftly  of  the  fame  kind,  in  turning 
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BOOK  towards  any  fuch  employment  a thirtieth,  or 

, even  a three  hundredth  part  more  of  either. 

Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another,  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this 
refpe6l  of  no  confequence.  / As  long  as  the  one 
country  has  thofe  advantages,  and  the  other- 
wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantageous 
for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the  former  than 
to  make.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only, 
which  one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour,  who' 
exercifes  another  trade ; and  yet  they  both  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another,* 
than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their 
particular  trades. 

Merchants  and  manufa6turers  are  the  people- 
who  derive  the  greateft  advantage  from  this 
monopoly  of  the  home-market.  The  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  fait 
provifions,  together  with  the  high  duties  upon 
foreign  com,  w hich  in  times  of  moderate  plenty 
amount  to  a prohibition,  are  not  near  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  graziers  and  farmers  of  Great 
Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the  fame  kind 
are  to  its  merchants  and  manufadlurers.  Manu- 
fa^ures,  thofe  of  the  finer  kind  efpecially,  are 
more  eafily  tranfported  from  one  country  to 
another  than  corn  or  cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching 
and  carrying  manufadlures,'  accordingly,  that 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  manu- 
factures, a very  fmall  advantage  will  enable 
foreigners  to  underfell  our  own  workmen,  even 
in  the  home-market.  It  will  require  a very  great 
one  to  enable  them -to  do  fo  in  the  rude  produce 
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of  the  foil.  If  the  free  importation  of  foreign  CHAP, 
manufactures  were  permited,  feveral  of  the  home  , . 

manufactures  would  probably  fuffer,  and  fome 
of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a 
conliderable  part  of  the  flock  and  induflry  at 
prefent  employed  in  them,  would  be  forced  to 
find  out  fome  other  employment. ' But  the  freefl 
importation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil  could 
have  no  fuch  effeCl  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  ex- 
ample, were  made  ever  fo  free,  fo  few  could  be 
imported,  that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain could  be  little  affeCled  by  it.  Live  cattle 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  commodity  of  which  the 
tranfportation  is  more  expenlive  by  fea  than  by 
land.  By  land  they  carry  themfelves  to  market. 

By  fea,  not  only  the  cattle,  but  their  food  and 
their  water  too,  mufl  be  carried  at  no  fmall  ex- 
pence and  inconveniency.  The  fhort  fea  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  renders 
the  importation  of  Irilh  cattle  more  ealy.  But 
though  the  free  importation  of  them,  which  was 
lately,  permitted  only  for  a limited  time,  were 
rendered  perpetual,  it  could  have  no  confider- 
able  effeCl  upon  the  interell  of  the  graziers  of 
Great  Britain.  Thofe  parts  of  Great  Britain 
which  border  upon  the  Irilh  fea  are  all  grazing 
countries.  Irilh  cattle  could  never  be  imported 
for  their  ufe,  but  mull  be  drove  through  thofe 
very  extenlive  countries,  at  no  fmall  expence  and 
inconveniency,  before  they  could  arrive  at  their 
proper  market.  Fat  cattle  could  not  be  drove 
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B o o K fo  far.  Lean  cattle,  therefore,  only  could  be 
. . imported,  and  fuch  importation  could  interfere, 

not  with  the  intereft  of  the  feeding  or  fattening 
countries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  of 
lean  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous, 
but  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only. 
The  fmall  number  of  Irifli  cattle  imported  fince 
their  importation  was  permitted,  together  with 
the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  Hill  continue 
to  fell,  feem  to  demonftrate  that  even  the  breed- 
ing countries  of  Great  Britain  are  never  likely  to 
be  much  affe6ted  by  the  free  importation  of  Irilh 
cattle.  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeed, 
are  faid  to  have  fometimes  oppofed  with  violence 
the  exportation  of  their  cattle.  But  if  the  ex- 
porters had  found  any  great  advantage  in  conti- 
nuing the  trade,  they  could  eafily,  when  the  law 
■ was  on  their  fide,  have  conquered  this  mobbifh 
oppofition. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  befides,  muft 
always  be  highly  improved,  whereas  breeding 
countries  are  generally  uncultivated.  The  high 
price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value  of 
uncultivated  land,  is  like  a bounty  againll  im- 
provement. To  any  country  which  was  highly 
improved  throughout,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed 
them.  The  province  of  Holland,  accordingly, 
is  faid  to  follow  this  maxim  at  prefcnt.  The 
mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales  and  Northum- 
berland, indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of 
much  improvement,  and  feem  deftined  by  nature 
to  be  the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain. 

The 
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The  freed  importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  C 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  hinder  thofe  breed- 
ing countries  from  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
creafing  population  and  improvement  of  the  red 
of  the  kingdom,  from  railing  their  price  to  an 
exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying  a real  tax 
upon  all  the  more  improved  and  cultivated  parts 
of  the  CDuntiy. 

The  freed  importation  of  fait  provifions,  ini 
the  fame  manner,  could  have  as  little  eff’c6b  upon 
the  intercd  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as 
that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provifions  are  not  only 
a very  bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared 
with  frelh  meat,  they  are  a commodity  both  of 
worfe  quality,  and  as  they  cod  more  labour  and 
expence,  of  higher  price.  They  could  never, 
therefore,  come  into  competition  with  the  frelh 
meat,  though  they  might  with  the  fait  provifions 
of  the  country.  They  might  be  ufed  for  vifilual- 
ling  fliips  for  didant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  ufes, 
but  could  never  make  any  conliderable  part  of 
the  food  of  the  people.  The  fmall  quantity  of  fait 
provifions  imported  from  Ireland  fince  their  im- 
portation was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental 
proof  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  price 
of  butcher’s-meat  has  ever  been  fenfibly  afleited 
by  it. 

Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  com 
could  very  little  affedl  the  intered  of  the  farmers 
of  Great  Britain.  Corn  is  a much  more  bulky 
commodity  than  butcher’s-meat.  A pound  of 
wheat  at  a penny  is  as  dear  as  a pound  of  but- 
cher’s 
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BOOK  cher’s-meat  at  fourpence.  The  fmall  quantity  of 
rv.  foreign  corn  imported  even  in  times  of  the 
greateft  fcarcity,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers  that 
they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freed 
importation.  The  average  quantity  imported 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according 
to  the  very  well  informed  author  of  the  trafts 
upon  the  com  trade,  to  twenty-three  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  quarters  of  all 
forts  of  grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hun- 
dredth and  feventy-one  part  of  the  annual  con- 
fumption.  But  as  the  bounty  upon  com  occa- 
fions  a greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty, 
fo  it  mud  of  confequence  occafion  a greater 
importation  in  years  of  fcarcity,  than  in  the 
a6lual  date  of  tillage  would  otherwife  take  place. 
By  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year  does  not 
compenfate  the  fcarcity  of  another,  and  as  the 
average  quantity  exported  is  necelTarily  aug- 
mented by  it,  fo  mud  likewife,  in  the  aftual 
date  of  tillage,  the  average  quantity  imported. 
If  there  were  no  bounty,  as  lefs  corn  would  be 
exported,  fo  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with 
another,  lefs  would  be  imported  than  at  prefent. 
The  com  merchants,  the  fetchers  and  carriers  of 
com  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, would  have  much  lefs  employment,  and 
might  fuffer  confiderably ; but  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers  could  fufiPer  very  little.  It  is 
in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than  in 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I have 
obferved  the  greated  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and 
continuation  of  the  bounty. 

Country 
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Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  c H A p. 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the  leaft  fubjefit  to  , . 

the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly.  The  under- 
taker of  a great  manufadlory  is  fometiines  alarm- 
ed if  another  work  of  the  fame  kind  is  eftablilhed 
within  twenty  miles  of  him.  The  Dutch  under- 
taker of  the  woollen  manufacture  at  Abbeville 
llipulated,  that  no  work  of  the  fame  kind  Ihould 
be  eftablilhed  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city. 

Farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  generally  difpofed  rather  to  promote 
than  to  obftruCt  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  their  neighbours  farms  and  eftates.  They 
have  MO  fecrets,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  greater  part 
of  manufacturers,  but  are  generally  rather  fond 
of  communicating  to  their  neighbours,  and  of 
extending  as  far  as  poffible  any  new  praClice 
which  they  have  found  to  be  advantageous. 

Pius  Quejlus,  fays  old  Cato,  JlabiUJJimufque,  mu 
rdmeque  invidiqfus;  minimeque  malecogitantes Junt, 
qui  in  eo  Jludio  occupati  Junt.  Country  gentlemen 
and  farmers,  dilperl'ed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  cannot  fo  ealily  combine  as  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  who  being  collected  into 
towns,  and  accuftomed  to  that  exclufive  corpo- 
ration fpirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally 
endeavour  to  obtain  againft  all  their  countrymen, 
the  lame  exclulive  privilege  which  they  generally 
poffefs  againft  the  inhabitants  of  their  relpeCtive 
towns.  They  accordingly  feem  to  have  been 
the  original  inventors  of  thofe  reftraints  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  w^hich  fecure 
to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market.  It 
. was 
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book  was  probably,  in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put 
themfelves  upon  a level  with  thofe  who,  they 
found,  were  difpofed  to  opprefs  them,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
fo  far  forgot  the  generofity  which  is  natural  to 
their  Ration,  as  to  demand  the  exclufive  privi‘- 
lege  of  fupplying  their  countrymen  with  corn 
and  butcher’s-meat.  They  did  not  perhaps 
take  time  to  confider,  how  much  lefs  their  in- 
tereft  could  be  affedled  by  the  freedom  of  trade* 
than  that  of  the  people  whofe  example  they  fob 
lowed. 

To  prohibit  by  a perpetual  law  the  importa« 
tion  of  foreign  com  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to 
ena6l,  that  the  population  and  indullry  of  the 
country  lhall  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  rude 
produce  of  its  own  foil  can  maintain. 

There  feem,  however,  to  be  two  cafes  in 
which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay 
fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encourage* 
ment  of  domeftic  induftrj'. 

The  firft  is,  when  fome  particular  fort  of  in* 
duftry  is  neceflkry  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  de* 
pends  very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  failors 
. and  {hipping.  The  a6l  of  navigation,  therefore* 
very  properly  endeavours  to  give  the  failure  and 
{hipping  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the 
, trade  of  their  own  country,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  {hipping  of  foreign  countries. 
The  following  are  the  principal  difpofitions  of 
this  a6t. 

Firft* 
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Firft,  all  Ihips,  of  which  the  owners,  mailers,  CHAP, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  not  Britilh  . , 

fubjedls,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
Ihip  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the  Britilh  fettle- 
ments  and  plantations,  or  from  being  empldyed 
in  the  coalling  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondly,  a great  variety  of  the  moll  bulky 
articles  of  importation  can  be  brought  Into  Great 
Britain  only,  either  in  fuch  Ihips  as  are  above 
delcribed,  or  in  Ihips  of  the  country  where  thofe 
goods  are  produced,  and  of  which  the  ownersj 
mailers,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are 
of  that  particular  country  ; and  when  imported 
even  in  Ihips  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  fubje«Sl 
to  double  aliens  duty.  If  imported  in  fliips  of 
any  other  country,  the  penalty  is  forfeiture  of 
Ihip  and  goods.  When  this  a6l  was  made,  the 
Dutch  were,  what  they  Hill  are,  the  great  car- 
riers of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  were 
entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to 
Great  Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods 
of  any  other  European  country. 

Thirdly,  a great  variety  of  the  moll  bulky 
articles  of  importation  are  prohibited  froni  being 
imported,  even  in  Britilh  Ihips,  from  any  country 
but  that  in  which  they  are  produced  ; under  pain 
of  forfeiting  Ihip  and  cargo.  This  regulation  too 
was  probably  intended  againll  the  Dutch.  Hol- 
land was  then,  as  now,  the  great  emporium  for 
all  European  goods,  and  by  this  regulation,  Britilh 
Ihips  were  hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the 
goods  of  any  other  European  country. 

roL*  //.  o Fourthly, 
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BOOK  Fourthly,  fait  fifli  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins, 

, whale-bone,  oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and 

cured  on  board  Britilh  veflels,  when  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  are  fubjefted  to  double  aliens 
duty.  The  Dutch,  as  they  are  Hill  the  princi- 
pal, were  then  the  only  filhers  in  Europe  that 
attempted  to  fupply  foreign  nations  with  fifh. 
By  this  regulation,  a very  heavy  burden  was 
laid  upon  their  fupplying  Great  Britain. 

When  the  a£t  of  navigation  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  adtually  at  war,  . 
the  moil  violent  animofity  fubfifled  between  the 
two  nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Long  parliament,  which  firft  framed 
this  a6t,  and  it  broke  out  foon  after  in  the  Dutch 
wars  during  that  of  the  Prote6lor  and  of  Charles 
the  Second.  It  is  not  impoffible,  therefore,  that 
fome  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  a6l  may 
have  proceeded  from  national  animofity.  They 
are  as  wife,  however,  as  if  they  bad  all  been 
dictated  by  the  mod  deliberate  wifdom.  National 
animofity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at 
the  very  lame  obje6t  which  the  moft  deliberate 
wifdom  would  have  recommended,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only 
naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  fecurity 
of  England. 

The  a6l  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opu- 
lence which  can  arife  from  it.  The  interefl  of 
a nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign 
nations  is,  like  that  of  a merchant  with  regard  to 
the  different  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy  ' 
4 as 
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as  cheap  and  to  fell  as  dear  as  polTible.  But  it  c h a P. 
will  be  moft  likely  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  the . j 
moft  perfe6l  freedom  of  trade  it  encourages  all 
nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  it  has 
occafion  to  purchafe;  and,  for  the  feme  reafon,  it 
will  be  moft  likely  to  fell  dear,  when  its  markets 
are  thus  filled  with  the  greateft  number  of  buyers. 

The  a6l  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burden 
upon  foreign  fliips  that  come  to  export  the  pro- 
duce of  Britifh  induftry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens 
duty,  which  ufed  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  ex- 
ported as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  feveral  fub- 
fequent  a£ls,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  articles  of  exportation.  But  if 
foreigners,  either  by  prohibitions  or  high  duties, 
are  hindered  from  coming  to  fell,  they  cannot 
always  afford  to  come  to  buy  ; becaufe  coming 
without  a cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the  freight  fVom 
their  oAvn  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  dimi- . 
nilhing  the  number  of  fellers,  therefore,  we 
neceffarily  diminilh  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus 
likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but 
to  fell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a more 
perfect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however, 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence,  the 
a6l  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wifeft  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England. 

The  fecond  cafe,  in  which  it  will  generally  be 
advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign 
for  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry,  is,  ’ 
when  fome  tax  is  impofed  at  home  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  latter.  In  this  cafe,  it  feems  reafon- 
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BOOK  able  that  an  equal  tax  fhould  be  impofed  upon 

. , the  like  produce  of  the  former.  This  would  not 

give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to 
domeflic  indullry,  nor  turn  towards  a particular 
employment  a greater  lhare  of  the  Hock  and 
labour  of  the  country,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it.  It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what 
would  naturally  go  to  it  from  being  turhed  away 
by  the  tax,  into  a lets  natural  direction,  and 
would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign 
and  domellic  induftry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as 
poflible  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  it.  In, 
Great  Britain,  when  any  fuch  tax  is  laid  upon 
the  produce  of  domellic  induftry,  it  is  ufual 
at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  Hop  the  clamorous 
complaints  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
that  they  will  be  underfold  at  home,  to  lay  a 
much  heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  goods  of  the  lame  kind. 

• This  fecond  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade  • 
according  to  fome  people  Ihould,  upon  fome 
occalions,  be  extended  much  farther  than  to  the 
precife  foreign  commodities  which  could  corner 
into  competition  with  thofe  which  had  been 
taxed  at  home.  When  the  neceflaries  of  life 
have  been  taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes 
proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like 
Receflaries  of  life  imported  from  other  countries, 
but  all  forts  of  foreign  goods  which  can  come 
into  competition  with  any  thing  that  is  the 
produce  of  domellic  induftry.  Subliftence,  they  “ 
lay,  becomes  necelTarily  dearer  in  confequence 
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of  fuch  taxes ; and  the  price  of  labour  muft  CHAP, 
always  rife  with  the  price  of  the  labourers*  fub- 
fiftence.  Every  commodity,  therefore,  which  is 
the  produce  of 'domeftic  induftry,  though  not 
immediately  taxed  itfelf,  becomes  dearer  in  con-- 
fequence  of  fuch  taxes,  becaufe  the  labour  which 
produces  it  becomes  fo.  Such  taxes,  therrfore, 
are  really  equivalent,  they  fay,  to  a tax  upon 
every  particular  commodity  produced  at  home. 

In  order  to  put  domeilic  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  ‘ foreign  induftry,  therefore,  it  becomes 
neceflary,  they  think,  to  lay  fome  duty  upon 
every  foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  the  home  commodities  with 
which  it  can  come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
fuch  as  thofe  in  Great  Britain  upon  foap,  fait, 
leather,  candles,  &c.  neceflarily  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  and  confequently  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  I lhall  confider  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Suppoftng,  however,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  they  have  this  effe6l,  and 
they  have  it  undoubtedly,  this  general  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  all  commodities,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  of  labour,  is  a cde  which  differs 
in  the  two  following  ref^e^ts  from  that  of  a 
particular  commodity,  of  which  the  price  was 
enhanced  by  a particular  tax  immediately  im- 
pofed  upon  it. 

Firft,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great 
exaftnefs  how  far  the  price  of  fuch  a commodity 
could  be  enhanced  by  fiich  a tax : but  how  far 
the  general  enhancement  of  the  pnce  of  labour 
; 03  might 
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BOOK  might  affe<Sl  that  of  ever}'  different  commodity 
^ , about  which  labour  was  employed,  could  never 

be  known  with  any  tolerable  exadlnefs.  It  would 
be  impollible,  therefore,  to  proportion  with  any 
tolerable  exa^lnefs  the  tax  upon  every  foreign, 
to  this  enhancement  of  the  price  of  every  home 
commodity. 

Secondly,  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life 
have  nearly  the  fame  effedl  upon  the  circum- 
ilances  of  the  people  as  a poor  foil  and  a bad 
climate.  Provifions  are  thereby  rendered  dearer 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  required  extraordi- 
nary labour  and  expence  to  raife  them.  As  in 
the  natural  fcarcity  arifing  from  foil  and  climate, 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  diredl  the  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals  and 
induftry,  fo  is  it  likewife  in  the  artificial  fcarcity 
arifing  from  liich  taxes.  To  be  left  to  accom- 
modate, as  well  as  they  could,  their  induftry  to 
their  lituation,  and  to  find  out  thofe  employ- 
ments in  which,  notwithftanding  their  unfavour- 
able circumftances,  they  might  have  fome 
advantage  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign 
market,  is  what  in  both  cafes  would  evidently 
be  moll  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a new  tax 
upon  them,  becaufe  they  are  already  overbur-  > 
dened  with  taxes,  and  becaufe  they  already  pay 
too  dear  for  the  neceffaries  of  life,  to  make  them 
likewife  pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other 
commodities,  is  certainly  a [moft  abfurd  way  of 
making  amends. 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a 
certain  heiglit,  are  a curfe  equal  to  the  biarren- 
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nefs  of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  chap. 
heavens ; and  yet  it  is  in  the  richeft  and  moll  ^ ^ 
indullrious  countries  that  they  have  been  moft 
generally  jmpofed.  No  other  countries  could 
fupport  fo  great  a diforder.  As  the  llrongeft 
bodies  only  can  live  and  enjoy  health,  under  an 
unwholefome  regimen  ; fo  the  nations  only,  that 
in  every  fort  of  induflry  have  the  greateft  natural 
and  acquired  advantages,  can  fublifl  and  prol^r 
under  fuoh  taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in 
Europe  in  which  they  abound  moll,  and  which 
from  peculiar  circumdances  continues  to  prof- 
per,  not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  moft 
abfurdly  fuppofed,  but  in  fpite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  it  will  gene- 
rally be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon 
foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domeftic 
induftry ; fo  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may 
fometimes  be  a matter  of  deliberation ; in  the 
one,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free 
importation  of  certain  foreign  goods  ; and  in  the 
other,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  may  be 
proper  to  reftore  that  free  importation  after  it 
has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted.  - 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to 
continue  the  free  iiRportation  of  certain  foreign 
goods,  is,  when  fome  foreign  nation  reftrains  by 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  the  importation  of 
fome  of  our  manufactures  into  their  country. 
Revenge  in  this  cafe  naturally  dictates  retalia- 
tion, and  that  we  Ihould  impofe  the  like  duties 
and  prohibitions  upon  the  importation  of  fome 
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B O O K or  all  of  their  manufadlures  into  ours.  Nations 
accordingly  feldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this 
manner.  The  French  have  been  particularly 
forward  to  favour  their  own  manufa6lures,  by 
rellraining  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  gooda 
as  could  come,  into  competition  with  them.  In 
this  confilled  a great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Colbert,  who,  notwithftanding  his  great  abili- 
ties, feems  in  this  cafe  to  have  been  impofed 
ppon  by  the  fophillry  of  merchants  and  raanu- 
fadlurers,  who  are  always  demanding  a mono- 
poly againfl  their  countrymen.  It  is  at  prefent 
the  opinion  of  the  moll  intelligent  men  in 
France  that  his  pperations  of  this  kind  have  not 
been  beneficial  to  his  country.  That  minifler, 
by  the  tarif  of  1667,  impofed  very  high  duties 
upon  a great  cumber  of  foreign  manuf^lures. 
Upoii  his  refiifing  to  moderate  them  in  favour  of 
the  Dutch,  they  in  1671  prohibited  the  import- 
ation of  the  wines,  brandies,  and  ma,nufa<3;iirest 
of  France.  The  war  of  1672  feems  to  have 
been  in  part  occafioned  by  this  commercial  dif- 
pute.  The  peace  of  Ximeguen  put  an  end  to  i^ 
in  1678,  by  moderating  fome  of  thofe  duties  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  confequence  took 
off’  their  prohibition.  It  was  about  the  fame  time 
that  the  French  and  Englifh  began  mutually 
to  opprefs  each  other’s  induftry,  by  the  like 
duties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French, 
howTver,  feem  to  have  fet  the  firfl  example. 
The  fpirit  of  hoftility  which  has  fubfifled  be- 
tween the  two  nations  ever  liucc,  has  hitherto 
hindered  them  from  being  moderated  on  eitlier 
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fide.  In  1697  the  Englilh  prohibited  the.im-  chap. 
portation  of  bonelace,  .tlte  manufacture  of  Flan-  . , 

ders.  The  government  of  that  country,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in 
return  the  importation  of  Engliih  woollens.  In 
1700,  the  prohibition  of  importing  bonelace 
into  England,  was  taken  off  upon  condition  that 
the  importation  of  Englilh  woollens  into  Flan- 
ders Ihould  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of 
this  kind,  when  there  is  a probability  that  they 
will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of 
a great  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than 
compenfate  the  tranlitory  inconveniency  of 
paying  dearer  during  a fliort  time  for  fome  forts 
of  goods.  To  judge  whether  fuch  retaliations 
are  likely  to  produce  fuch  an  offeCt,  does  not, 
perhaps,  belong  fo  much  to  the  fcience  of  a legif- 
lator,  whofe  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed 
by  general  principles  which  are  always  the  fame, 
as  to  the  Hull  of  that  inlidious  and  crafty  animal, 
vulgarly  called  a llatefman  or  politician,  whofe 
councils  are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluClua- 
tions  of  affairs.  When  there  is  no  probability 
that  any  fuch  repeal  can  be  procured,  it  feems  a 
bad  method  of  compenlating  the  injury  done 
to  certain  claffes  of  our  people,  to  do  another 
injury  ourfelves,  not  only  tothofe  claffes,  but  to 
almoll  all  the  other  claffes  of  them.  When  our 
neighbours  prohibit  fome  manufacture  of  ours^ 
we  generally  prohibit,  not  only  the  fame,  for 
that  alonewould  feldom  affeCt  them  confiderably, 
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BOOK  but  fome  other  other  manufa6lure  of  theirs.  This 
. . may  no  doubt  give  -incouragement  to  fome 

particular  clafs  of  workmen  among  ourfelves, 
and  by  excluding  fome  of  their  rivals,  may 
enable  them  to  raife  their  price  in  the  home* 
market.  Thofe  workmen,  however,  who  fuffered 
by  our  neighbours’  prohibition  will  not  be  bene- 
fitted  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they  and 
almoft  all  the  other  clatTes  of  our  citizens  will 
thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than  before 
for  certain  goods.  Every  fuch  law,  therefore, 
impofes  a real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not 
in  favour  of  that  particular  clafs  of  workmen 
who  were  injured  by  our  neighbours’  prohibition, 
but  of  fome  other  clafs.' 


The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, it  is  proper  to  reftore  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  after  it  has'  been  for  fome  time 
interrupted,  is,  when  particular  manufactures, 
' by  means  of  high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all 
foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  them,  -have  been  fo  far  extended  as  to 
employ  a great  multitude  of  hands.  Humanity 
may  in  this  cafe  require  that  the  freedom  of 
trade  Ihould  be  rellored  only  by  flcnv  gradations, 
and  with  a good  deal  of  referve  and  circum- 
fpeCtion.  Were  thofe  high  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign 
goods  of  the  lame  kind  might  be  poured  fo  fall 
into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at  once 
many  thoufands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  means  of  fublillence.  The 
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diforder  which  this  would  occafion  might  no 
doubt  be  very  conliderable.  It  would  in  all 
probability,  however,  be  much  lefs  than  is  com- 
" monly  imagined,  for  the  two  following  reafons : 
Firll,  all  thofe  manufadtures,  of  which  any 
part  is  commonly  exported  to  other  European 
countries  without  a bounty,  could  be  very  little 
affedted  by  the  freeft  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  Such  manufadtures  muft  be  fold  as 
cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  the 
fame  quality  and  kind,  and  confequently  mull 
be  fold  cheaper  at  home.  They  would  ftill, 
therefore,  keep  polTeffion  of  the  home  market, 
and  though  a capricious  man  of  falhion  might 
fometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaufe 
they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  that  were  made  at  home,  this 
folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend 
to  fo  few,  that  it  could  make  no  fenfible  impref- 
lion  upon  the  general  employment  of  the  people. 
But  a great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of 
our  woollen  manufadlure,  of  our  tanned  leather, 
and  of  pur  hard-ware,  are  annually  exported  to 
other  European  countries  without  any  bounty, 
and  thefe  are  the  manufadlures  which  employ  the 
greatell  number  of  hands.  The  filk,  perhaps, 
is  the  manufadlure  which  would  fuffer  the  mod 
by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it  the  linen, 
though  the  latter  much  lefs  than  the  former. 

Secondly,  though  a great  number  of  people 
fhould,  by  thus  reftoring  the  freedom  of  trade, 
be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  common  method  of  fubfiftence, 

it 
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B o o K it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  they  would 

, . thereby  be  deprived  either  of  employment  or  fub- 

fiftence.  By  the  redudlion  of  the  army  and  navy 
at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  more  than  a hundred 
thoufand  foldiers  and  feamen,  a number  equal  to 
what  is  employed  in  the  greateft  manufadlures, 
were  all  at  once  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 
employment ; but,  though  they  no  doubt  fuf- 
fei  ed  fome  inconveniency,  they  were  not  thereby 
deprived  of  all  employment  and  fubfiftence. 
Tile  greater  part  of  the  feamen,  it  is  probable, 
gradually  betook  themfelves  to  the  merchant- 
fervice  as  they  could  find  occafion,  and  in  the 
mean  time  both  they  and  the  foldiers  w'ere 
abforbed  in  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and 
employed  in  a great  variety  of  occupations.  Not 
only  no  great  convulfion,  but  no  fenfible  difori 
der  arofe  from  fo  great  a change  in  the  lituation 
of  more  Uian  a hundred  thoufand  men,  all 
accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arras,  and  many  of  them 
to  rapine  and  plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants 
w’as  fcarce  any-where  fenfibly ' increafed  by  it, 
even  the  wages  of  labour  were  not  reduced  by  it 
in  any  occupation,  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
learn,  except  in  that  of  feamen  in  themerchant- 
iervice.  But  if  we  compare  together  the  habits 
of  a foldier  and  of  any  fort  of  manufa6lurer,  we 
■fhall  find  that  thofe  of  the  latter  do  not  teiul  fo 
much  to  difqualify  him  from  being  employed  in 
a new  trade,  as  thofe  of  the  former  from  being 
employed  in  any.  The  manufadturer  has  always 
been  accuftomed  to  look  for  his  fubfiftence  from 
his  labour  only : the  foldier  to  expedl  it  from  his 
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N pay.  Application  and  induftryhave  been  familiar  chap. 
to  the  one  j itllenefs  and  diillpation  to  the  other.  . ^ ^ 

But  it  is  fiirely  much  eafier  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  induftry  from  one  fort  of  labour  to 
another,  than  to  turn  idlenefs  and  dilfipation 
to  any.  To  the  greater  part  of  manufadlures 
befides,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  there  are 
other  collateral  manufadlures  of  fo  fimilar  a 
nature,  that  a workman  can  eafily  transfer  his 
induftry  from  one  of  them  to  another.  The 
greater  part  of  fuch  workmen  too  are  occafionally 
employed  in  country  labour.  The  ftock  which 
employed  them  in  a particular  manufacture 
before,  will  Hill  remain  in  the  country  to  employ 
an  equal  number  of  people  in  fome  other  way. 

The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  lame, 
the  demand  for  labour  will  likewife  be  the  lame, 
or  very  nearly  the  lame,  though  it  may  be 
exerted  in  different  places  and  for  different  occu- 
pations.  Soldiers  and  feamen,  indeed,  when 
difcharged  from  the  King’s  fervice,  are  at  liberty 
to  exercife  any  trade,  within  any  town  or  place 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Let  the  fame 
natural  liberty  of  exerciling  what  fpecies  of  in- 
duftry they  pleafe,  be  reftored  to  all  His  Majefty’s 
fubje^s,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  foldiers  and 
feamen ; that  is,  break  down  the  exclulive 
privileges  of  corporations,  and  repeal  the  ftatute 
of  apprenticefliip,  both  which  are  real  encroach- 
ments upon  natural  liberty,  and  add  to  thefe  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  fettlements,  fo  that  a poor 
workman,when  thrown outof  employment  either 
in  mie  trade,  or  in.  one  place,  may  leek  for  it  in 
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BOOK  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the 
. . fear  either  of  a profecution  or  of  a removal,  and 

neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  fuffer 
much  more  from  the  occalional  dilbanding 
fome  particular  clafTes  of  manufafilurers,  than 
from  that  of  foldiers.  Our  manufacturers  have 
no  doubt  great  merit  with  their  country,  but 
. they  cannot  have  more  than  thofe  who  defend 
it  with  their  blood,  nor  deferve  to  be  treated 
with  more  delicacy. 

To  expeCl,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
Diould  ever  be  entirely  reflored  in  Great  Britain, 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  expeCl  that  an  Oceana  or 
Utopia  Ihould  ever  be  ellablifhed  in  it.  Not 
only  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but  what  is 
much  more  unconquerable,  the  private  interefts 
of  many  individuals,  irrefiftibly  oppofe  it.  Were 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  oppofe  with  the  fame 
zeal  and  unanimity  any  reduction  in  the  number 
of  forces,  with  which  mafter  manufacturers  fet 
themfelves  againft  every  law  that  is  likely  to 
j;ncreafe  the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home 
market;  were  the  former  to  animate  the  foldiers, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  latter  enflame  their 
workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and  outrage 
the  propofefs  of  any  fuch  regulation  ; to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  dangerous  as 
it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminifli  in  any 
refpeCl  the  monopoly  which  our  manufacturers 
have  obtained  againft  us.  This  monopoly  has 
fo  much  increafed  the  number  of  fome  particular 
tribes  of  them,  that,  like  an  over-grown  ftanding 
army,  they  have  become  formidable  to  the 
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government,  and  upon  many  occafions  inti-  c H A P. 
midate  the  legiflature.  Tlie  member  of.  parlia- 
ment  who  fupports  every  propofal  for  ftrength-  ' 
ening  this  monopoly,  is  fure  to  acquire  not 
only  the  reputation  of  underllanding  trade,  but 
great  popularity  and  influence  with  an  order 
of  men  whofe  numbers  and  wealth  render  them 
of  great  importance.  If  he  oppofes  them,  on 
the  contrary,  and  Hill  more  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the 
moft  acknowledged  probity,  nor  the  higheft 
rank,  nor  the  greatell  public  fervices,  can  prote6t 
him  from  the  moft  infamous  abufe  and  detradlion, 
from  perfonal  infults,  nor  fometimes  from  real 
danger,  arifing  from  the  infolent  outrage  of 
furious  and  difappointed  monopolifts. 

The  undertaker  of  a great  manufacture,  who, 
by  the  home  markets  being  fuddenly  laid  open 
to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  Ihould  be 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt 
fuffer  very  con  liderably.  That  part  of  his  capital 
which  had  ufually  been  employed  in  purchafing 
materials  and  in  paying  his  w'orkmen,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another 
employment.  But  that  part  of  it  which  was 
fixed  in  workhoufes,  and  in  the  inftruments  of 
trade,  could  fcarce  be  difpofed  of  without  con- 
liderable  lofs.  The  equitable  regard,  therefore, 
to  his  intereft  requires  that  changes  of  this  kind 
Ihould  never  be  introduced  fuddenly,  but  flowly, 
gradually,  and  after  a very  long  warning.  The 
legiflature,  were  it  poffible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  direCled,  not  by  the  clamorous 
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BOOK  importunity  of  partial  interefts,  but  by  art 
. extenfive  view  of  the  general  good,  ought  upon 

this  very  account,  perhaps,  to  be  particularly 
careful  neither  to  eftablifli  any  new  monopolies 
of  this  kind,  nor  to  extend  further  thofe  which 
arc  already  ellablilhed.  Every  fuch  regulation 
introduces  Ibme  degree  of  real  diforder  into  the 
conftitution  of  the  Hate,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
afterwards  to  cure  without  occafioning  another 
diforder. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impofe  taxes 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order, 
not  to  prevent  their  importation,  but  to  raife  a 
revenue  for  government,  I Iball  confider  here- 
after when  I come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes 
. impofed  with  a view  to  prevent,  or  even  to 
diminiih  importation,  are  evidently  as  dellru6live 
of  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  as  of  the  freedom 
of  trade. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  extraordinary  Rejlraints  upon  the  Im- 
portation of  Goods  of  almojl  all  Kinds,  from 
thofe  Countries  with  'which  the  Balance  is  fup- 
pqfed  to  be  difadvantageous. 

PART  I. 

Kf  the  Unreafonahlenefs  of  thofe  Rflraints,  even  upon  the 
Principles  of  the  Commercial  &pjlem. 

TO  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  im*  chap, 
portation  of  goods  of  almoft  all  kinds,  from  DI. 
thofe  particular  countries  with  which  the  balance  ' ^ ^ 

of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous,  is 
the  fecond  expedient  by  which  the  commercial 
lyftem  propofes  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain,  Silefia  lawns 
may  be  imported  for  home  confumption,  upon 
paying  certain  duties^  But  French  cambrics 
and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  imported,  except 
into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be  ware- 
houfed  for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are  im- 
pofed  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe 
of  Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country. 

By  what  is  called  the  impofl  1692,  a duty  of  five 
and  twenty  per  cent.,  of  the  rate  or  value,  was 
laid  upon  all  French  goods ; while  the  goods 
of  other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
fubjefted  to  much  lighter  duties,  feldom  exceed- 
roz,  //.  p ing 
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BOOK  ing  five  per  cent.  The  wine,  brandy,  fait  and 

. . vinegar  of  France  were  indeed  excepted  5 thefe 

commodities  being  fubjefted  to  other  heavy  du- 
ties, either  by  other  laws,  or  by  particular  claufes 
of  the  fame  law.  In  1696,  a fecond  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  firft  not  having  been 
thought  a fufficient  difeouragement,  was  impofed 
upon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy  ; toge- 
ther with  a new  duty  of  five  and  twenty  pounds 
upon  the  ton  of  French  wine,  and  another  of 
fifteen  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegar. 
French  goods  have  never  been  omitted  in  any 
of  thofe  general  fubfidies,  or  duties  of  five  per 
cent.,  ■which  have  been  impofed  upon  all,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  the 
book  of  rates.  If  we  count  the  one  third  and 
two  third  fubfidies  as  making  a complete  fubfidy 
between  them,  there  have  been  five  of  thefe 
general  fubfidies  ; fo  that  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  war  feventy-five  per  cent, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  lowed  duty,  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  France  were  liable. 
But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  thofe  duties 
are  equivalent  to  a prohibition.  The  French  in 
their  turn  have,  I believe,  treated  our  goods  and 
manufactures  juft  as  hardly  ; though  I am  not  fp 
well  acquainted  with  the  particular  hardfhips 
which  they  have  impofed  upon  them.  Thofe  mu- 
tual reflraints  have  put  an  end  to  almofl  all  fair 
commerce  between  the  two  nations,  and  finug- 
glers  are  now  the  principal  importers,'  either  of 
Britifli  goods  into  France,  or  of  French  goods 
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into  Great  Britain.  The  principles  which  I have  CHAP, 
been  examining  in  the  foregoing  chapter  took  . ■ 

their  origin  from  private  intereft  and  the  fpirit 
of  monopoly ; thofe  which  I am  going  to  exa- 
mine in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and  ani^ 
mofity.  They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  well 
be  expe6led.  Hill  more  unreafonable.  They  are 
fo,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial 
fyftem. 

Firft,  though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  cafe  of 
a free  trade  between  France  and  England,  for 
example,  the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of 
France,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  fuch  a 
trade  would  be  difadvantageous  to  England,  or 
that  the  general  balance  of  its  whole  trade  would 
thereby  be  turned  more  againft  it.  If  the  wines 
of  France  are  better  and  cheaper  than  thofe  of 
Portugal,  or  its  linens  than  thofe  of  Germany,  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  Great  Britain 
to  purchafe  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign  linen 
which  it  had  occafion  for  of  France,  than  of  Por* 
tugal  and  Germany.  Tliough  the  value  of  the 
annual  importations  from  France  would  thereby 
be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  importations  would  be  diminilhed,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  French  goods  of  the  fame  quality 
were  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  other  two  coun- 
tries. This  would  be  the  cafe,  even  upon  the 
fuppolition  that  the  whole  French  goods  im- 
ported were  to  be  confumed  in  Great  Britain. 

But,  fecondly,  a great  part  of  them  might  be 
re-exported  to  other  countries,  where,  being  fold 
with  profit,  they  might  bring  back  a return  equal 
p 2 in 
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B o O K in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  coft  of  the  whold 

. , French  goods  imported.-  What  has  frequently 

been  faid  of  the  Eaft  India  trade  might  poflibly 
be  true  of  the  French  j that  though  the  greater 
part  of  Eaft  India  goods  were  bought  with  gold 
and  filver,  the  re-exportation  of  a part  of  them  to 
other  countries,  brought  back  more  gold  and 
filver  to  that  which  carried  on  the  trade  than 
the  prime  coft  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One 
of  the  moft  important  branches  of  the  Dutch 
trade,  at  prcfent,  eonflfts  in  the  carriage  of 
French  goods  to  other  European  countries. 
Some  part  even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in 
Great  Britain  is  elandeftinely  imported  from 
Holland  and  Zealand.  If  there  was  either  a free 
trade  between  France  and.  England,  or  if  French 
goods  could  be  imported  upon  paying  only  the 
fame  duties  as  thofe  of  other  European  nations, 
to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  England 
might  have  fome  lliare  of  a trade  which  is  found 
fo  advantageous  to  Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  there  is  no  certain  crite- 
rion by  which  we  can  determine  on  which  fide 
what  is  called  the  balance  between  any  two  coun- 
tries lies,  or  which  of  them  exports  to  the 
greateft  value.  National  prejudice  and  animolity, 
prompted  always  by  the  private  intereft  of  parti- 
cular traders,  are  the  principles  which  generally 
dire6l  our  judgment  upon  all  queftions  concern- 
ing it.  -There  are  two  criterions,  however, 
which  liave  frequently  been  appealed  to  upon 
fuch  occafions,*the  cuftom-houfe  books  and  the 
courfe  of  exchange.  The  cuftom-houfe  books, 
3 1 tliink. 
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I think,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  are  a c H A P. 
very  uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  in-  , ^ 

accuracy  of  the  valuation  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  goods  are  rated  in  them.  The  courfe  of 
exchange  is,  perhaps,  almoll  equally  fo. 

"WTien  the  exchange  between  two  places,  fuch 
as  London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  faid  to  be 
a lign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris 
are  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don. On  the  contrary,  when  a premium  is  paid- 
at  London  for  a bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  faid  to  be  a 
fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris 
are  not  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to 
London,  but  that  a balance  in  money  mull  be 
fent  out  from  the  latter  place ; for  the  rilk, 
trouble,  and  expence  of  exporting  which,  the 
premium  is  both  demanded  and  given.  But  the 
ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  thofe 
two  cities  muft  necelTarily  be  regulated,  it  is  faid, 
by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  When  neither  of  them  imports  from 
the  other  to  a greater  amount  than  it  exports 
to  that  other,  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  may 
compenfate  one  another.  But  when  one  of 
them  imports  from  the  other  to  a greater  value 
than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  former  ne- 
ceflarily  becomes  indebted  to  the  latter  in  a 
greater  fum  than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to 
it:  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  do  not  compen- 
fate one  another,  and  money  muft  be  fent  out 
from  that  place  of  which  the  debts  over-balance 
the  credits.  The  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange, 
therefore,  being  an  indication  ol’the  ordinary 
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BOOK  flate  of  debt  and  credit  between  two  places,  muft 
. , likewife  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  courfe 

of  their  exports  and  imports,  asthefe  necelTarily 
fegulate  that  Hate. 

But  though  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange 
fliould  he  allowed  to  be  a fufficient  indication  of 
the  ordinary  flate  of  debt  and  credit  between  any 
two  places,  it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that 
the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  that  place 
which  had  the  ordinary  flate  of  debt  and  credit 
in  its  favour.  The  ordinary  flate  of  debt  and 
credit  between  any  two  places  is  not  always  en- 
tirely regulated  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their 
dealings  with  one  another ; but  is  often  influ- 
enced by  that  of  the  dealings  of  either  with  many 
other  places.  If  it  is  ufual,  for  example,  for  the 
' merchants  of  England  to  pay  for  the  goods  which 
they  buy  of  Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  Riga,  &c.  by 
bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  flate  of  debt 
and  credit  between  England  and  HoUand  will 
not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  the  dealings  of  thofe  two  countries  with  one 
another,  but  will  be  influenced  by  that  of  the 
dealings  of  England  with  thofe  other  places. 
England  may  be  obliged  to  fend  out  every  year 
money  to  Holland,  though  its  annual  exports  to 
that  country  may  exceed  very  much  the  annual 
value  of  its  imports  from  thence  ; and  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  maybe  very 
much  in  favour  of  England. 

In  the  way,  befides,  in  which  the  par  of  ex- 
change has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  exchange  can  afford  no  fufficient  indi- 
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cation  that  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  c 
is  in  favour  of  that  country  which  feems  to  have, 
or  which  is  fuppofed  to  have,  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  exchange  in  its  favour  : or,  in  other  worda^ 
the  real  exchange  may  be,  and,  in  fadl,  often  is 
fo  very  difterent  from  the  computed  one,  that 
from  the  courfe  of  the  latter,  no  certain  conclu- 
lion  can,  upon  many  occalions,  be  drawn  con- 
cerning that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a fum  of  money  paid  in  England, 
containing,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
Englifh  mint,  a certain  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  filver,  you  receive  a bill  for  a fum  of  money 
to  be  paid  in  France,  containing,  according  to 
the  llandard  of  the  French  mint,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  exchange  is  faid  to 
be  at  par  between  England  and  France.  When 
you  pay  more,  you  are  fuppofed  to  give  a pre- 
mium, and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againll  Eng- 
land, and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you  pay 
lefs,  you  are  fuppofed  to  get  a premium,  and 
exchange  is  faid  to  be  againll  France,  and  in 
favour  of  England. 

But,  firfi,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  current  money  of  different  countries  by 
the  llandard  of  their  refpedlive  mints.  In  fome 
it  is  more,  in  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  chpt,  and 
otherwife  degenerated  from  that  llandard.  But 
the  value  of  the  current  coin  of  every  country, 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  country,  is  in 
proportion,  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  filver 
which  it  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it 
aftually  does  contain.  Before  the  reformation  of 
P 4 the 
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BOOK  the  filver  ro'n  in  Kin»  William’s  time,  exchange 

. . between  England  and  Holland,  computed,  in 

the  ufual  manner,  according  to  the  ftandard  of 
their  refpedlive  mints,  was  five  and  twenty  per 
cent,  againll  England.  But  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Lowndes,  was  at  that  time  rather  more  than  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  below  its  flandard  value. 
The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at  that 
time  have  been  in  favour  of  England,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  computed  exchange  was  fo  much 
againll  it ; a finaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
filver,  actually  paid  in  England,  may  have  pur- 
chafed  a bill  for  a greater  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  filver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man 
who  was  fuppofed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have 
got  the  premium.  The  French  coin  was,  before 
the  late  reformation  of  the  Englilh  gold  coin, 
much  lefs  worn  than  the  Englilh,  and  was,  per- 
haps, two  or  three  per  cent,  nearer  its  flandard. 

If  the  computed  exchange  with  France,  there- 
fore, was  not  more  than  two  or  three'per  cent, 
againll  England,  the  real  exchange  might  have 
been  in  its  favour.  Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  been  conllantly  in 
favour  of  England,  and  againll  France. 

Secondly,  in  fome  countries,  the  expence  of  • 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government;  in  others, 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  private  people,  who  carry 
their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government 
even  derives  fome  revenue  from  the  coinage.  In 
England  it  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  and 
fi'you  carry  a pound  weight  of  ftandard  fdver  to 

the 
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the  mint,  you  get  back  fixty-two  fhillings,  con-  chap. 
taining  a pound  weight  of  the  like  dandard  lil- 
ver.  In  France,  a duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  de- 
ducted for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays 
the  expence  of  it,  but  affords  a fmall  revenue 
to  the  government.  In  England,  as  the  coinage 
cods  nothing,  the  current  coin  can  never  be 
much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion 
which  it  actually  contains.  In  France,  the 
workmandiip,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the 
value,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought 
plate.  A fum  of  French  money,  therefore,  con- 
taining a certain  weight  of  pure  diver,  is  more 
valuable  than  a dim  of  Englidi  money  contain- 
ing an  equal  weight  of  pure  diver,  and  mud  re- 
quire more  bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to 
purchafe  it.  Though  the  current  coin  of  the 
two  countries,  therefore,  ^were  equally  near  the 
dandards  of  their  refpeftive  mints,  a fum  of 
Englilh  money  could  not  well  purchafe  a fum 
of  French  money,  containing  an  equal  number 
of  ounces  of  pure  diver,  nor  confequently  a bill 
upon  France  for  fuch  a fum.  If  for  fuch  a bill 
no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than  what 
was  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  expence  of  tlie 
French  coinage,  the  real  exchange  might  be  at 
par  between  the  two  countries,  their  debts  and 
credits  might  mutually  compenfate  one  another, 
while  the  computed  exchange  was  condderably 
in  favour  of  France.  If  lets  than  this  was  paid, 
the  real  exchange  might  be  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  computed  was  in  favour  of 
J*r4nce, 

Thirdly, 
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BOOK  Thirdly,  and  laftly,  in  foine  places,  as  at 
IV.  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  &c.  foreign 
‘ q£ exchange  are  paid  in  what  they  call  bank 
money  ; while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lilbon, 
Antwerp,  Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the 
common  currency  of  the  country.  What  is 
called  bank  money  is  always  of  more  value  than 
the  fame  nominal  fum  of  common  currency.  A 
thoufand  guilders  in  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  for 
example,  are  of  more  value  than  a thoufand 
guilders  of  Amfterdam  currency.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  called  the  agio  of  the  bank, 
which,  at  Amfterdam,  is  generally  about  five  per 
cent.  Suppofing  the  current  money  of  the  two 
countries  equally  near  to  the  ftandard  of  their 
refpedlive  mints,  and  that  the  one  pays  foreign 
bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other 
pays  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pays  in  bank  money,  though  the  real  ex- 
change fhould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in 
current  money ; for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  money  nearer 
to  its  own  ftandard,  though  the  real  exchange 
ihould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  worfe. 
The  computed  exchange,  before  the  late  reform- 
ation of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  againft 
London  with  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice, 
and,  I believe,  with  all  other  places  which  pay 
in  what  is  called  bank  money.  It  will  by  no 
means  follow,  however,  that  the  real  exchange 
was  againft  it.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold 
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coin,  it  has  been  in  fax'our  of  London  even  with  chap. 
tliofe  places.  Tlie  computed  exchange  has  ge- 
nerally  been  in  favour  of  London  with  Lilbon, 
Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  you  except  France, 

I believe,  with  moft  other  parts  of  Europe  that 
pay  in  common  currency ; and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  real  exchange  was  fo  too. 


Dlgr^ton  toncerning  Banks  Depcftty  particularly  concerning 
' that  of  Amfterdam. 

The  currency  of  a great  ftate,  fuch  as 
France  or  England,  generally  confifts  al- 
moft  entirely  of  its  own  coin.  Should  this  cur- 
rency, therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or 
otherwife  degraded  below  its  llandard  value,  the 
ftate  by  a reformation  of  its  coin  can  effedually 
re-eftablifli  its  cui-rency.  But  the  currency" of  a 
Ihiall  ftate,  fuch  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh,  can 
feldom  confift  altogether  in  its  own  coin,  but 
muft  be  made  up,  in  a great  meafure,  of  the 
coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates  with  which 
its  inhabitants  have  a continual  intercourfe. 
Such  a ftate,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin, 
will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency* 
If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  cur- 
rency, the  uncertain  value  of  any  fum,  of  what 
is  in  its  own  nature  fo  uncertain,  muft  render  the 
exchange  always  very  much  againft  fuch  a ftate, 
its  currency  being,  in  all  foreign  ftates,  neeefla- 
rily  valued  even  below  what  it  is  worth,  . . 
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BOOK  In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which 
, this  difadvantageous  exchange  muft  have  fub- 
je6led  their  merchants,  fuch  fmall  Hates,  when 
they  began  to  attend  to  the  intereft  of  trade, 
have  frequently  enadted,  that  foreign  bills  of 
exchange  of  a certain  value  ftiould  be  paid,  not 
in  common  currency,  but  by  an  order  upon,  or 
by  a transfer  in  the  books  of  a certain  bank, 
eftablilhed  upon  the  credit,  and  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  Hate  j this  bank  being  always 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exactly 
according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The 
banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amfterdam,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Nuremberg,  feem  to  have  been  all' 
originally  eftablilhed  with  this  view,  though 
fome  of  them  may  have  afterwards  been  made 
fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  money  of 
fuch  banks  being  better  than  the  common  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  neceflarily  bore  an  agio, 
which  was  greater  or  fmaller,  according  as  the 
currency  was  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  de- 
graded below  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The 
agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  for  example, 
which  is  faid  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen’ 
per  cent,  is  the  fuppofed  difference  between  the 
good  ftandard  money  of  the  ftate,  and  the  dipt, 
worn,  and  diminilhed  currency  poured  into  it 
from  all  the  neighbouring  Hates. 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and 
worn  foreign  coin,  which  the  extenfive  trade  of 
Amfterdam  brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about  nine 
per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  frelh  from 
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the  mint.  Such  money  no  fooner  appeared  than  chap. 
it  was  melted  down  or  carried  away,  as  it  always  , . 

is  in  fuch  circumftances.  The  merchants,  with 
plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always  find  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pAy  their  bills 
of  exchange ; and  the  value  of  thofe  bills,  in 
Ipite  of  feveral  regulations  which  were  made  to 
prevent  it,  becaine'iii  a great  meafure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  a 
bank  was  eftabliflied  in  1 609  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  city.  This  bank  received  both  foreign 
coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country 
at  its  real  intrinfic  value  in  the  good  ftandard 
money  of  the  country,  deducing  only  fo  much 
as  was  neceffary  for  defraying  the  expence  of 
coinage,  and  the  other  neceflary  expence  of  ma- 
nagement. For  the  value  which  remained,  after 
this  fmall  dedufilion  was  made,  it  gave  a credit 
in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called  bank  mo- 
ney, which,  as  it  reprefented  money  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  mint,  was  always 
of  the  fame  real  value,  and  intrinfically  worth 
more  than  current  money.  It  was  at  the  fame 
time  enacted,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  nego- 
tiated at  Amfterdam  of  the  value  of  fix  hundred 
guilders  and  upwards  ftiould  be  paid  in  bank 
money,  which  at  once  took  away  all  uncer- 
tainty in  the  value  of  thofe  bills.  Every  mer- 
chant, in  confequence  of  this  regulation,  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in 
order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which 
neceflarily  occafioned  a certain  demand  for  bank 
money. 

Bank 
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BOOK  Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrin* 

, fic  fuperiority  to  currency,  and  the  additional  va- 

lue which  this  demand  neceflarily  gives  it,  has 
likewife  fome  other  advantages.  It  is  fecure 
from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents;  the  city 
of  Amfterdam  is  bound  for  it ; it  can  be  paid 
away  by  a Ample  transfer,  without  the  trouble 
of  counting,  or  the  rilk  of  tranfporting  it  from 
one  place  to  another.  In  confequence  of  thofe. 
different  advantages,  it  feems  from  the  begin- 
ning to  have  borne  an  agio,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  all  the  money  originally  depofited 
in  the  bank  wa.s  allowed  to  remain  there,  nobody 
caring  to  demand  payment  of  a debt  which  he 
could  fell  for  a premium  in  the  market.  By 
demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owmer  of 
a bank  credit  would  lofe  this  premium.  As  a 
Ihilling  frelh  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more 
goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  our  common 
worn  (hillings,  lb  the  good  and  true  money 
which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bank  into  thofe  of  a private  perfon,  being  mixed 
and  confounded  with  the  common  currency  of 
the  country,  would  be  of  no  more  value  than 
. that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no  longer 
be  readily  diflinguiflied.  While  it  remained  in 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  fuperiority  was  known 
and  afcertained.  WTien  it  had  come  into  thofe 
of  a private  perfon,  its  fuperiority  could  not  well 
- be  afcertained  without  more  trouble  than  per- 
haps the  difference  was  worth.  By  being  brought 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  befides,  it  loft  all , 
. the  other  advantages  of  bank  money ; its  fecu- 

rity, 
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rity,  its  ealy  and  fafe  transferability,  its  ufe  in  CHAP, 
paying  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Over  and  , 

above  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  thofe 
coffers,  as  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  pre- 
vioufly  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Thofe  depolits  of  coin,  or  thofe  depofits 
which  the  bank  was  bound  to  reftore  in  coin, 
conftituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or 
the  whole  value  of  what  was  reprefented  by  wdiat 
is  called  bank  money.  At  prefent  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  conftitute  but  a very  fmall  ]iart  of  it. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  bullion,  the 
bank  has  been  for  thefe  many  years  in  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  credit  in  its  books  upon  depofits  of 
gold  and  filver  bullion.  This  credit  is  generally 
about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  fuch 
bullion.  The  bank  grants  at  the  fame  time 
what  is  called  a recipice  or  receipt,  intitling  the 
perfon  who  makes  the  depofit,  or  the  bearer,  to 
take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  fix 
months,  upon  retransferring  to  the  bank  a quan- 
tity of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for  which  cre- 
dit had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  de- 
pofit was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per 
cent,  for  the  keeping,  if  the  depofit  was  in 
filver  ; and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of 
fuch  payment,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  the  depofit  fhould  belong  to  the  bank  at 
the  price  at  which  it  h£id  been  received,  or  for 
which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer 
books.  Wliat  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of 
the  depofit  may  be  confidered  as  a fort  of  war^ 
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BOOK  houfe  rent ; and  why  this  warehoufe  rent  Ihould 
JV.  be  fo  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  filver,  feve* 

' ral  different  reafons  have  been  aflign6d.  The 
finenefs  of  gold,  it  has  been  faid,  is  more  diffi* 
cult  to  be  afcertained  than  that  of  filver.  Frauds 
are  more  eafily  pradlifed,  and  occafion  a greater ' 
lofs  in  the  more  precious  metal.  Silver,  befides* 
being  the  flandard  metal,  the  (latej  it  has  been 
faid,  wifhes  to  encourage  more  the  making  of 
depofits  of  filver  than  thofe  of  gold. 

Depofits  of  bullion  are  mod  commonly  made 
when  the  price  is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary; 
and  they  are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to 
rife.  In  Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion  is 
generally  above  the  mint  price,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  it  was  fo  in  England  before  the  late 
- reformation  of  the  gold  coin.  The  difference  is 
laid  to  be  commonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen 
(livers  upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  filver 
of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  alloy.  The 
bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives 
for  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign 
coin,  of  which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and 
afcertained,  fuch  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty- 
two  guilders  the  mark;  the  mint  price  is  about 
twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market  price  is 
from  twenty-three  guilders  fix,  to  twenty-three 
guilders  fixteen  (livers,  or  from  two  to  three 
per  cent,  above  the  mint  price  *.  The  propor- 
tions 

* The  following  ere  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  of  Amfter- 
dam  at  prefent  (^ptmber,  z;;;)  receives  bullion  and  coin  of  dif- 
ferent kinds; 
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tions  between  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price,  and  chap. 
the  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the  ^ 

fame.  A perfon  can  generally  fell  his  receipt  for 
the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion 
•end  the  market  price.  A receipt  for  bullion  is 
almoff  always  worth  fomethiiig,  and  it  very  fel- 
dom  happens,  therefore,  that  any  body  fuffers 
his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to 
fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
received,  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the 
end  of  the  fix  months,  or  by  negle6ling  to  pay 
the  one-fourth  or  one-half  per  cent,  in  order 
to  obtain  a new  receipt  for  another  fix  months. 

This,  however,  though  it  happens  feldom,  is 
faid  to  happen  fometimes,  and  more  frequently 


SILVER. 

Mexico  dollars  "J  Guilder*. 

French  crowns  >B — it  per  mark.  • ' 

Englilh  filver  coin  j i 

Mexico  dollars  new  coin  - at  lo 
Ducatoons  - - - -'  3 

Rix  dollars  a 8 

Bar  filver  containing  ^ | fine  filver  at  per  mark,  and  In  this  pro- 
portion down  to  -J  fine,  on  which  j guilders  are  given. 

Fine  bars,  a3  per  mark.  ' . 


GOLD. 

Portugal  coin  1 

Guineas  5-B — 3 toper  mark. 

Louis  d’ors  new  J 

Ditto  (dd  -----  300 

New  ducats  - - - - - 4t9Sper  ducat. 


Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  finenefs  com- 
pared with  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars  the  bank 
gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  however,  fomething  more  is  given 
upon  coin  oT  a known  finenels,  than  upon  gold  and  filver  bars,  of 
which  the  finenefs  cajanot  be  afoertained  but  b;r  a proceli  c&  melting 
and  aflaying.  , ' ' j 
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BOOK  with  regard  to  gold,  than  with  regard  to  filver, 

^ . on  account  of  the  higher  warehoufe-rent  which 

is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  more  precious 
metal. 

The  perfon  who  by  making  a depofit  of  bul* 
lion  obtains  both  a bank  eredit  and  a receipt, 
pays  his  bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due 
with  his  bank  credit ; and  either  fells  or  keeps 
his  receipt  according  as  he  judges  that  the  price 
of  bullion  is  likely  to  rife  or  to  fall.  The  receipt 
and  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep  long  together, 
and  there  is  no  occafion  that  they  fliould.  The 
perfon  who  has  a receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take 
out  bullion,  finds  always  plenty  of  bank  credits, 
or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price ; 
and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants 
to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal 
abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders 
of  receipts,  conllitute  two  different  forts  of  cre- 
ditors againll  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a receipt 
cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it'  is 
granted,  without  re-aifigning  to  the  bank  a fum 
of  bank  money  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the 
bullion  had  been  received.  If  he  has  no  bank 
money  of  his  own,  he  muft  purchafe  it  of  tliofe 
who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank  money  cannot 
draw  out  bullion  without  producing  to  the  bank 
receqits  for  the  quantity  wliich  he  wants.  If  he 
has  none  of  his  own,  he  muft  buy  them  of  thofe 
who  have  them.  The  holder  of  a receipt,  when 
he  purchafes  bank  money,  purchafes  the  power 
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of  taking  out  a quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the 
mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank  price. 
The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore,  which  he 
Commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imagi- 
nary, but  for  a real  value.  The  owner  of  bank 
money,  when  he  purchafes  a receipt,  purchaies 
the  power  of  taking  out  a quantity  of  bullion  of 
which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price 
which  he  pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewife 
for  a real  value.  The  price  of  the  receipt,  and 
the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make 
up  between  them  the  full  value  or  price  of  the 
bullion. 


22}r 


Upon  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  coun- 
try, the  bank  grants  receipts  likewife  as  well  as 
bank  credits ; but  thofe  receipts  are  frequently 
of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in 
the  currency  pafs  for  three  guilders  three  (livers 
each,  the  bank  gives  a credit  of  three  guilders 
only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current  value. 
It  grants  a receipt  likewife  intitling  the  bearer 
to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  depofited 
at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon  paying  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt 
W'ill  frequently  bring  no  price  in  the  market. 
Three  guilders  bank  money  generally  fell  in  the 
market  for  three  guilders  three  (livers*,  the  full 
value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  bank ; and  before  they  can  be  taken  out, 
one-fourth  per  cent,  mull  be  paid  for  the  keep- 
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K ing,  which  would  be  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of 
the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  liowever, 
fliould  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per  cent,  fuch 
receipts  might  bring  fome  price  i-i  the  market, 
and  might  fell  for  one  and  three-fourths  per 
cent.  But  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  gene- 
rally about  five  per  cent,  fuch  receipts  are  fre- 
quently allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it, 
to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which  are 
given  for  depofits  of  gold  .ducats  fall  to  it  yet 
more  frequently,  becaufe  a higher  warehoufe- 
rent,  or  one-half  per-cent,  mull  be  paid  for  the 
keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be  taken  out 
again.  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains, 
when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are 
allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
warehoufe-rent  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of  fuch 
depofits. 

The  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  re- 
ceipts are  expired  mull  be  very  confiderable.  It 
mull  comprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of 
the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time  it 
was  firll  depofited,  nobody  caring  either  to  re- 
new his  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  depolit,  as, 
for  the  reafons  already  affigned,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  be  done  without  lofs.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  amount'  of  this  fum,  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of 
bank  money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The 
bank  of  Amllerdam  has  for  thefe  many  years  pall 
been  the  great  warehoufe  of  Europe  for  bul- 
2 lion, 
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lion,  For  which  the  receipts  are  very  feldom 
allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  to  fall 
to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank 
money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the 
bank,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  created,  for  thefe 
many  years  paft,  by  fuch  depofits  which  the 
dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making 
and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by 
means  of  a recipice  or  receipt.  The  fmaller 
mafs  of  bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts  are 
expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded  with  the, 
much  greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  in 
force ; fo  that,  though  there  may  be  a confider- 
able  fum  of  bank  money,  for  which  there  are  no 
receipts,  there  is  no  fpecific  fum  or  portion  of 
it,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded  by 
one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two  perfons 
for  the  fame  thing ; and  the  owner  of  bank  mo- 
ney who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment 
of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and 
<juiet  times,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  to  buy  at  the  mai'ket  price,  which  generally 
correfponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  fell 
the  coin  or  bullion  it  intitles  him  to  take  out  of 
the  bank. 

It  might  be  otherwife  during  a public  cala- 
mity ; an  invafion,  for  example,  fuch  as  that  of 
the  French  in  1672.  The  owners  of  bank  mo- 
ney being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
bank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping, 
the  demand  for  receipts  might  raife  their  price 
to  an  exorbitant  height.  The  holders  of  them 
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BOOK  miglit  form  extravagant  expe6lations,  and,  in* 
IV.  Head  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  demand  half  the 
bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been  given 
upon  the  depofits  that  the  receipts  had  refpec* 
tively  been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed 
of  the  conftitution  of  the  bank,  might  even  buy 
them  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away 
of  the  treafure.  In  fuch  emergencies,  the  bank, 
U is  fuppoled,  would  break  through  its  ordinary 
rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of 
receipts.  The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no 
bank  money,  mull  have  received  within  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  depofit  for 
which  their  refpe6live  receipts  had  been  granted, 
The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would  in  this 
cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with 
money  or  bullion,  the  full  value  of  what  the 
owners  of  bank  money  who  could  get  no  receipts 
were  credited  for  in  its  books;  paying  at  the 
fame  time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch  holders 
of  receipts  as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being 
the  whole  value  which  in  this  Hate  of  things 
could  juftly  he  fuppofed  due  to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the 
ir*terell  of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  deprefs  the 
agio,  in  order  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and 
confequently  the  bullion,  which  their  receipts 
would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the  bank) 
fo  much  cheaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts  to 
thofe  who  have  bank  mqney,  and  who  want  to 
take  out  bullion,  fo  much  dearer ; the  price  of 
a receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  mmket  price  of  bank  money,  and 
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that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt  CHAP, 
had  been  granted.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  own- 
ers  of  bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to  raife 
the  agio,  in  order  either  to  fell  their  bank  mo- 
ney fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a receipt  fo  much 
cheaper.  To  prevent  the  ftock-jobbing  tricks 
which  thofe  oppofite  interefts  might  fometimes 
occafion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years  come  to  the 
refolution  to  fell  at  all  times  bank  money  for 
currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it 
in  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.  In  confequence 
of  this  refolution,  the  agio  can  never  either  rife 
above  five,  or  fink  below  four  per  cent,  and  the 
proportion  between  the  market  price  of  bank 
and  that  of  current  money,  is  kept  at  all  times 
very  near  to  the  proportion  between  their  in- 
trinfic  values.  Before  this  relblution  was  taken, 
the  market  price  of  bank  money  ufed  fometimes 
to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio,  and  fome- 
times to  fink  fo  low  as  pat,  according  as  oppofite 
interefts  happened  to  influence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amfterdam  profelTes  to  lend  out 
no  part  of  what  is  depofited  with  it,  but,  for 
every  guilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its 
books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitories  the  value  of  a 
guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps 
in  its  repofitories  all  the  money  or  bullion  for 
which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and  which, 
in  reality,  is  continually  going  from  it  and  re- 
turning to  it  again,  cannot  well  be  doubted. 

But  whether  it  does  fo  likewife  with  regard  to 
that  part  of  its  capital,  for  which  the  receipts 
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BOOK  are  long  ago  expired,  for  which  in  ordinary  and 

^ , <juiet  times  it  cannot  be  called  upon,  and  which 

in  reality  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  - 
or  as  long  as  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces 
fubfift,  may  perhaps  appear  more  uncertain. 

At  Amfterdam,  however,  no  point  of  faith  is 
better  eftablilhed  than  that  for  every  guilder, 
circulated  as  bank  money,  there  is  a correfpond- 
ent  guilder  in  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in  the 
treafure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is  guarantee  that 
it  fhould  he  fo.  The  bank  is  under  the  diredlion 
of  the  four  reigning  burgomafters,  who  are 
changed  every  year.  Each  new  fet  of  burgo- 
mallers  vifits  the  treafure,  compares  it  with  the 
books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it 
over,  with  the  fame  awful  folemnity,  to  the  fet 
which  fucceeds ; and  in  that  foher  and  rebgious 
country  oaths  are  not  yet  difregarded.  A rota- 
tion of  this  kind  feems  alone  a fuificient  fecurity 
againft  any  pra6lices  which  cannot  be  avowed. 
Ami(W  all  the  revolutions  which  fa6lion  has  ever 
occafioned  in  the  government  of  Amfterdam,  the 
prevailing  party  has  at  no  time  accufed  their 
predeceflbrs  of  infidelity  in  the  adrainiftration  of 
the  bank.  No  accufation  could  have  aftefted 
more  deeply  tlie  reputation  and  fortune  of  the 
di%raced  party,  and  if  fuch  an  accufation  could 
have  been  fupported,  vre  may  be  alTured  that  it 
would  have  been  brought.  In  1672,  when  the 
French  King  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Am- 
fterdara  paid  fo  readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  had  obferved  its  engage., 
ments.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  were  then 
' brought 
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brought  from  its  repofitories  appeared  to  have  chap. 
been  fcorched  with  the  fire  which  happened  in 
the  town-houfe  foon  after  the  bank  was  eilab- 
liflied.'  Thofe  pieces,  therefore,  mull  have  laitl 
there  from  that  time. 

What  may  be  tlic  amount  of  the  treafure  in 
the  bank,  is  a queftion  which  has  long  employed 
the  fpeculations  of  the  curious.  Nothing  but 
conje6lure  can  be  offered  concerning  it.  It  is 
generally  reckoned  that  there  are  about  two 
thoufand  people  who  keep  accounts  with  the 
bank,  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  witli  ano- 
ther, the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ller- 
ling  lying  upon  their  refpedlive  accounts  (a  very 
large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  bank 
money,  and  confequently  of  treafure  in  the  bank, 
will  amount  to  about  three  millions  llerling,  or 
at  eleven  guilders  the  pound  llerling,  tliirty- 
three  millions  of  guilders ; a great  fum,  and 
fufficient  to  carry  on  a very  extenfive  circula- 
tion ; but  vallly  below  the  extravagant  ideas 
which  fome  people  have  formed  of  this  treafure. 

The  city  of  Amllerdam  derives  a confiderable 
revenue  from  the  bank.  Befides  what  may  be 
called  the  warehoufe-rent  above  mentioned,  each 
perfon,  upon  firfl  opening  an  account  with  the 
bank,  pays  a fee  of  ten  guilders  ; and  for  eveiy 
new  account  three  guilders  three  llivers ; for 
every  transfer  two  llivers ; and  if  the  transfer  is 
for  lefs  than  three  hundred  guilders^  fix  llivers, 
in  order  to  difeourage  the  multiplicity  of  linall 
tranfadlions.  The  perfon  who  neglefts  to  ba- 
);^ce  his  accoupt  twice  in  the  year  forfeits 
i twenty-. 
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BOOK  twenty-five  guilders^  The  perfon  who  orders  a 

. ■ transfer  for  more  than  is  upon  his  account,  is 

obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  fum  over- 
drawn, and  his  order  is  fet  afide  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  bank  is  fuppofed  too  to  make  a con- 
fiderable  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign  coin  or 
bullion  which  fometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  ex- 
piring of  receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till^ 
it  can  be  fold  with  advantage.  It  makes  a profit 
likewife  by  felling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent, 
agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four.  Thefe  different 
emoluments  ambunt  to  a good  deal  more  than 
what  is  neceffary  for  paying  the  falaries  of  offi- 
cers, and  defraying  the  expence  of  management. 
What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon 
receipts,  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount  to  a neat 
annual  revenue  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  and  two  hundred  thoufand  guilders. 
Public  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue,  was 
the  original  object  of  this  inflitution.  Its  object 
WM  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  a difadvantageous  exchange.  The  re- 
venue which  has  arifen  from  it  was  unforefeen, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  accidental.  But  it  is 
now  time  to  return  from  this  long  digreffion, 
into  which ' I have  been  infenfibly  led  in  en- 
d^vouring  to  explain  the  reafons  why  the 
exchange  between  the  countries  which  pay  in 
what  is  called  bank  money,  and  thofe  which  pay 
in  common  currency,  fhould  generally  appear  ta 
be  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  againfl  the  latter. 
The  former  pay  in  a fpecies  of  money  of  which 
the  intrinfic  value  is  always  the  faroC)  and  exactly 
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agreeable  to  the  ftandard  of  their  refpeftive  CHAP, 
mints ; the  latter  is  a fpecies  of  money  of  which  , , 

the  intrinfic  value  is  continually  varying,  and  is 
almoll  always  more  or  lefs  below  that  ilandard. 


PART  II. 

Of  the  Unreafonahlenefs  of  thofe  extraordinary  Refraints  npou 
ether  Principles. 

IN  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Chapter  I have 
endeavoured  to  (hew,  even  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  commercial  fyftem,  how  unneceflary 
it  is  to  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the 
importation  of  goods  from  thofe  countries  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be 
difadvantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
this  whole  dofilrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon 
which,  not  only  thefe  reftraints,  but  almoft  all 
the  other  regulations  of  commerce  are  founded. 
When  two  places  trade  with  one  another,  this 
doctrine  fuppofes  that,  if  the  balance  be  even, 
neither  of  them  either  lofes  or  gains ; but  if  it 
leans  in  any  degree  to  one  fide,  that  one  of  them 
lofes,  and  the  other  gains  in  proportion  to  its 
declenfion  from  the  exa6t  equilibrium.  Both 
fuppofitions  are  falfe.  A trade  which  is  forced 
by  means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be, 
and  commonly  is  difadvantageous  to  the  country 
in  whofe  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  eftablifiied,  as 
I lhall  endeavour  to  fhew  hereafter.  But  that 
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3 o O K trade,  which,  without  force  or  conftraint,  is  na- 
^ , turally  and  regularly  carried  on  between  any  two 

places,  is  always  advantageous,  though  not  al- 
ways equally  fo,  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I underftand,  not  the 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  but 
that  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
or  the  increafe  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  places  confift  altogether  in  the 
exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  they  will, 
upon  moll  occafions,  not  only  both  gain,  but 
they  will  gain  equally,  or  veiy  near  equally ; 
each  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a market  for  a part 
of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other : each  will 
replace  a capital  which  had  been  employed  in 
railing  and  preparing  for  the  market  this  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  other,  and  which  had 
been  dillributed  among,  and  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  a certain  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each,  there- 
fore, will  indire6lly  derive  their  revenue  and 
maintenance  from  the  other.  As  the  commodi- 
ties exchanged  too  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  equal 
value,  fo  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade 
will,  upon  moll  occafions,  be  equal,  or  very 
pearly  equal ; and  both  being  employed  in  raif- 
ing  the  native  commodities  of  the  two  countries, 
the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  their  dillri- 
bution  will  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will 
be  e^ual,  or  very  nearly  equal,  yips!  revenue 
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and  maintenance,  thus  mutually  afforded,  will 
be  greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  dealings.  If  thefe  fhould  annually 
amount  to  an  hundred  thouCind  pounds,  for 
example,  or  to  a million  on  each  fide,  each  of 
them  would  afford  an  annual  revenue  in  the  one 
cafe  of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  in  the  other, 
of  a million,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

If  their  trade  fliould  be  of  fuch  a nature  that 
one  of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but 
native  commodities,  while  the  returns  of  that 
other  confided  altogether  in  foreign  goods  ; the 
balance  in  this  cafe,  would  flill  be  fuppofed 
even,  commodities  being  paid  for  with  commo- 
dities. They  would,  in  this  cafe  too,  both  gain, 
but  they  would  not  gain  equally  ; and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  which  exported  nothing 
hut  native  commodities  would  derive  the  greatell 
revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  ex- 
.ample,  fhould  import  from  France  nothing  but 
the  native  commodities  of  that  country,  and, 
not  having  fuch  commodities  of  its  own  as  were 
in  demand  there,  fhould  annually  repay  them  by 
fending  thither  a large  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 
tobacco,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  and  Eaft  India  goods  ; 
this  trade,  though  it  would  give  fbme  revenue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give 
more  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  Eng- 
land. The  whole  French  capital  annually  em- 
ployed in  it  w'OLild  annually  be  diflributed  among 
the  people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the  Eng. 
lifh  capital  only  which  was  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  Engliih  commodities  with  which  thofe 

foreign 
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BOOK  foreign  goods  were  pnrchafed,  would  be  annually 
^ ^y;  . diftributed  among  the  people  of  England.  The 
greater  part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals 
which  had  been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indoftan, 
and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diHant 
countries.  If  the  capitals  were  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  therefore,  this  employment  of  the  French 
capital  would  augment  much  more  the  revenue 
of  the  people  of  France,  than  that  of  the  Englifh 
capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. France  would  in  this  cafe  carry  on  a di- 
redl  foreign  trade  of  confumption  with  England ; 
whereas  England  would  carry  on  a round-about 
trade  of  the  fame  kind  with  France.  The  dif- 
ferent effedls  of  a capital  employed  in  the  diredl, 
and  of  one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  have  already  been  fully 
explained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two 
countries,  a trade  which  confills  altogether  in 
the  excliange  either  of  native  commodities  on 
both  lides,  or  of  native  commodities  on  one  fide 
and  of  foreign  goods  on  the  other.  Almoll  all 
countries  exchange  with  one  another  partly  na- 
tive and  partly  foreign  goods.  That  country, 
however,  in  whofe  cargoes  there  is  the  greateft 
proportion  of  native,  and  the  leaft  of  foreign 
goods,  will  always  be  the  principal  gainer. 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  Eail  India 
goods,  but  with  gold  and  filver,  that  England 
paid  for  the  commodities  annually  imported  from 
France,  the  balance,  in  this  cafe,  would  be  fiip- 

pofed 
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pofed  uneven,  commodities  not  being  paid  for  C 
with  commodities,  but  with  gold  and  filver. 
The  trade,  however,  would,  in  tliis  cafe,  as  in 
the  foregoing,  give  fome  revenue  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  countries,  but  more  to  thofe  of 
France  than  to  thofe  of  England.  It  would  give 
fome  revenue  to  thofe  of  England.  The  capital 
which  had  been  employed  in  producing  the  Eng- 
lilh  goods  that  purchafed  this  gold  and  filver, 
the  capital  which  had  been  diflributed  among, 
and  given  revenue  to,  certain  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land, A<rould  thereby  be  replaced,  and  enabled 
to  continue  that  employment.  The  whole  capi- 
tal of  England  would  no  more  be  diminiihed  by 
this  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  than  by  the 
exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods. 
On  the  contrary,  it  woidd,  in  mofl  cafes,  be 
augmented.  No  goods  are  fent  abroad  but  thofe 
for  which  the  demand  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns 
confequently,  it  is  expedted,  will  be  of  more  value 
at  home  than  the  commodities  exported.  If  the 
tobacco  which,  in  England,  is  worth  only  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  when  fent  to  France 
will  purchafe  wine  which  is,  in  England,  worth 
a hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds,  the  ex- 
change will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
ten  thoufand  pounds.  If  a hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  Englifh  gold,  in  the  fame  manner, 
purchafe  French  wine,  which,  in  England,  is 
worth  a hundred  and  ten  thoufand,  this  exchange 
will  equally  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
ten  thoufand  pounds.  As  a merchant  who  has 
I a hundred 
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B o o It  a hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  worth  of 
- wine  in  his  cellar,  is  a richer  man  than  he  who 
has  only  a hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of 
tobacco  in  his  warehoufe,  fo  is  he  likewife  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  He 
can  put  into  motion  a greater  quantity  of  in- 
duftry,  and  give  revenue,  maintenance,  and  em- 
ployment, to  a greater  number  of  people  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  But  the  capital  of  thn 
country  is  equal  to  the  capitals  of  all  its  differ- 
ent inhabitants,  and  the  quantity  of  indullry 
which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  is  equ$i 
to  what  allthofe  different  capitals  can  maintain. 
Both  the  capital  of  the  country,  therefore,  and 
the  quantity  of  indullry  which  can  be  annually 
maintained  in  it,  mull  generally  be  augmented 
by  this  exchange.  It  would,  indeed,  be  more 
advantageous  for  England  that  it  could  purchafe 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  hard-ware  and 
^ broad-cloth,  than  with  cither  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  filver  of  Brazil  and  ' 
' Peru.  A direct  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is 
always  more  advantageous  thjn  a round-about 
one.^v  But  a round-about  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumptidn,  which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and 
filver,  does  not  feem  to  be  lefs  advantageous  than 
any  other  equally  round-about  one.  Neither  is 
a country  Avhich  has  no  mines,  more  likely  to  be 
exhaulled  of  gold  and  filver  by  this  annual 
exportation  of  thofe  metals,  than  one  which  does 
not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  annual  exportation 
of  that  plant.  As  a country  which  has  where- 
‘ withal 
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withal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in  want  chap. 
of  it,  fo  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  of  gold  . , 

and  filver  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchafe 
thofe  metals. 

It  is  a lofing  trade,  it  is  faid,  which  a ^VDrk« 
man  cai'ries  on  with  the  alehoufe ; and  the  trade 
which  a raanufRtSluring  nation  would  naturally 
carry  on  with  a wine  country,  may  be  conlidered 
as  a trade  of  the  fame  nature.  I anfwer,  that 
the  trade  with  the  alehoufe  is  not  neceffarily  a 
lofing  trade.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  juft  as  ad- 
vantageous as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  Ibme- 
W'hat  more  liable  to  be  abufed.  The  employ- 
ment of  a brewer,  and  even  that  of  a retailer  of 
fermented  liquors,  are  as  neceffary  divifions  of 
labour  as  any  other.  It  will  generally  be  more 
advantageous  for  a w’orkman  to  buy  of  the 
brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occafion  for,  than  to 
brew  it  hirafelf,  and  if  he  is  a poor  woikman,  it 
will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
buy  it,  by  little  and  little,  of  the  retailer,  than  a 
large  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  no  doubt 
buy  too  much  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any  other 
dealers  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher,  if 
he  is  a glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he  affects  to 
be  a beau  among  his  companions.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  body  of  workmen,  notwith- 
ftanding,  that  all  thefe  trades  ihould  be  free,, 
though  this  lieedom  may  be  abufed  in  all  of 
them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  fo,  perhaps,  in 
fome  than  in  others.  Tiiough  individuals,  be- 
fides,  may  fometimes  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an 
excelfiveconfumption  of  fermented  liquors,  there 
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BOOK  feetns  to  be  no  rilk  that  a nation  fliould  do  lb. 

^ . Though  in  every  country  there  are  maay  people 

who  fpend  upon  fuch  liquors  more  than  they  can 
afford,  there  are  always  many  more  who  Ipend 
lefe.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked  too,  that,  if  we 
confult  experience,  the  cheapnefs  of  wine  feeras 
to  be  a caufe,  not  of  drunkennefs,  but  of  fo- 
briety.  TTie  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries 
are  in  general  the  fobereft  people  in  Europe ; 
witnefe  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fouthem  provinces  of  France. 
People  are  feldom  guilty  of  excefs  in  what  is 
their  daily  fare.  Nobody  affe6ls  the  chara6ler  of 
liberality  and  good  fellowfliip,  by  being  profufe 
of  a liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  fmall  beei'.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  countries  which,  either  from 
exceffive  heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and 
where  wine  confequently  is  dear  and  a rarity, 
drunkennefs  is  a common  vice,  as  among  the 
northern  nations,  and  all  thofe  who  live  between 
the  tropics,  the  negroes,  for  example,  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.  When  a French  regiment 
. comes  from  fome  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
' France,  where  wine  is  fomewhat  dear,  to  be 
quartered  in  the  fouthern,  where  it  is  very  cheap, 
the  foldiers,  I have  frequently  heard  it  obferved, 
are  at  firft  debauched  by  the  cheapnefs  and  no- 
velty of  good  wine ; but  after  a few  months  refi- 
dence,  the  greater  part  of  them  become  as  fober 
as  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties 
upon  foreign  wines,  and  the  excifes  upon  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once,  it 
might,  in  the  fame  manner,  occalion  in  Great 
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Britain  a pretty  general  and  temporary  drunic-  chap. 
ennefs  among  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  <rf  , ^ ^ 
people,  which  would  probably  be  Ibon  followed 
by  a permanent  and  almoll  univerfal  fobriety. 

At  prefent  drunkennefs  is  by  no  means  the  vice 
of  people  of  faihion,  or  of  thofe  who  can  ealily 
afford  the  moll  expenfive  liquors.  A gentleman 
drunk  with  ale,  has  fcarce  ever  been  feen  among 
us.  The  rellraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Biitain,  befides,  do  not  fo  much  feem  calculated 
to  hinder  the  people  from  going,  if  I may  fay 
fo,  to  the  alehoufe,  as  from  going  where  they 
can  buy  the  bell  and  cheapell  liquor.  They  fa- 
vour the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  difcourage 
that  of  France.  The  Portuguefe,  it  is  faid,  in- 
deed, are  better  cullomers  for  our  manufactures 
than  the  French,  and  lliould  therefore  be  encou- 
raged in  preference  to  them.  As  they  give  us 
their  cullom,  it  is  pretended,  we  Ihould  give 
them  ours.  The  fneaking  arts  of  underling 
tradefmen  are  thus  ereCled  into  political  maxims 
for  the  conduCl  of  a great  empire ; for  it  is  the 
moll  underling  tradefmen  only  who  make  it  a 
rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cullomers.  A 
great  trader  purchafes  his  goods  always  where 
they  are  cheapell  and  bell,  without  regard  to 
any  little  interell  of  this  kind. 

By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  however,  nations 
have  been  taught  that  their  interell  conlifted  ia 
beggaring  all  their  neighbours.  Each  nation 
has  been  made  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye 
upon  the  profperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which 
it  trades,  and  to  couflder  their  gain  as  its  own 
R s lols. 
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BOOK  lofs.  Commerce,  which  ought  naturally  to  be, 
IV*  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a bond  of 

^ * union  and  friendlhip,  has  become  the  moll  fer- 

tile fource  of  difcord  and  animofity.  The  ca- 
pricious ambition  of  kings  and  minillers  has  not, 
during  the  prefent  and  the  preceding  century, 
been  more  fatal  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  than  the 
impertinent  jealoufy  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. The  violence  and  injuftice  of  the  rulers 
of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  I am 
afraid,  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcarce 
admit  of  a remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity,  the 
monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants  and  manu- 
fadlurers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be, 
the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps 
be  corredled,  may  very  eafily  be  prevented 
from  difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  any  body  but 
themfelves. 

That  it  was  the  Ipirit  of  monopoly  which  origi- 
nally both  invented  and  propagated  this  doctrine, 
cannot  be  doubted  j and  they  who  firft  taught  it 
were  by  no  means  fuch  fools  as  they  who  believed 
it.  In  every  country  it  always  is  and  mull  be 
the  interell  ol‘  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
buy  whatever  they  want  of  thole  who  feU  it 
cheapen.  The  propolition  is  fo  very  mauifell, 
that  it  feems  ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove 
it;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  called  in  quellion, 
had  not  the  interelled  fophillry  of  merchants  and. 
manufa6lurers  confounded  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind.  Their  interell  is,  in  this  refpedt, 
diredlly  oppolite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  As  it  is  the  interell  of  the  freemen 
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of  a corporation  to  hinder  the  reft  of  the  inha-  CHAP, 
bitants  from  employing  any  workmen  but  them-  ^ 
felves,  fo  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  and 
manufa6turers  of  every  country  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 

Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  moft  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  extraordinary  duties  upon 
almoft  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants. 

Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  all 
thofe  foreign  manufaQ:ures  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  our  own.  Hence  too  the  ex- 
traordinary reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
almoft  all  forts  of  goods  from  thofe  countries 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be 
difadvantageous ; that  is,  from  thofe  againft 
whom  national  animofity  happens  to  be  moft 
violently  inflamed.  ’ 

The  wealth  of  a neighbouring  nation,  how- 
ver,  though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is 
certainly  advantageous  in  trade.  In  a ftate  of 
hoftility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  fuperior  to  our  own  ; but  in  a 
ftate  of  peace  and  commerce  it  muft  likewile 
enable  them  to  exchange  with  us  to  a greater 
value,  and  to  aftbrd  a better  market,  either  for 
the  immediate  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  or 
for  whatever  is  purchafed  with  that  produce. 

As  a rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a better  cuftomer 
to  the  induftrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood, 
than  a poor,  fo  is  likewife  a rich  nation.  A rich 
man,  indeed,  who  is  himfelf  a manufadlurer,  is 
a very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  thofe  who 
deal  in  the  fame  way.  All  the  reft  of  the  neigh. 

R 3 bourhood. 
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BOOK  bourhood,  however,  by  far  the  gieateft  number, 

^ ^ profit  by  the  good  market  which  his  expence 

affords  them.  They  even  profit  by  his  iinder- 
felliug  the  poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  fame 
way  with  him.  The  manufa6turer8  of  a rich 
nation,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  doubt  be 
very  dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  neigh- 
bours. This  very  competition,  however,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
profit  greatly  befides  by  the  good  market  which 
the  great  expence  of  fuch  a nation  affords  them 
in  every  other  way.  Private  people  who  want  to 
make  a fortune,  never  think  of  retiring  to  the 
remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but 
refort  either  to  the  capital,  or  to  fome  of  the  great 
commercial  towns.  They  know,  that,  where 
little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to  be  got, 
but  that  where  a great  deal  is  in  motion,  fome 
lhare  of  it  may  fall  to  them.  The  fame  maxims 
which  would  in  this  manner  direct  the  common 
fenfe  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals,  fhould 
regulate  the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
millions,  and  fhould  make  a whole  nation  regard 
the  riches  of  its  neighbours,  as  a probable  caufe 
and  occafion  for  itfelf  to  acquire  riches.  A na- 
tion that  would  enrich  itfelf  by  foreign  trade,  is 
certainly  mofl  likely  to  do  fo  when  its  neighbours 
are  all  rich,  induflrious,  and  commercial  na- 
tions. A great  nation  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
wandering  favages  and  poor  barbarians  might, 
BO  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its 
own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce, 
but  not  by  foreign  trade.  It  feems  to  have  been 
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in  this  manner  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  c 
the  modem  Chinefe  acquired  their  great  wealth. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  laid,  negledled  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  the  modern  Chinefe,  it  is 
known,  hold  it  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  and 
fcarce  deign  to  afford  it  the  decent  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  modern  maxims  of  foreign 
commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  impoverifhment  ot 
all  our  neighbours,  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  their  intended  effeft,  tend  to  ren- 
der that  very  commerce  infignificant  and  con- 
temptible. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  maxims  that  the 
commerce  between  France  and  England  has  in 
both  countries  been  fubjeCled  to  fo  many  dif- 
couragements  and  reilraints.  If  thofe  two  coun- 
tries, however,  were  to  conlider  their  real  intereft, 
without  either  mercantile  jealoufy  or  national 
animoGty,  the  commerce  of  France  might  be 
more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  of  Great  Britain  to  France.  France  is  the 
nearefl  neighbour  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  trade 
between  the  fouthem  coaft.  of  England  and  the 
northern  and  north-weftem  coafts  of' France,  the 
returns  might  be  expeCled,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  inland  trade,  four,  five,  or  fix  times  in 
the  year.  The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in 
this  trade,  could  in  each  of  the  two  countries 
keep  in  motion  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  quan- 
tity of  indullry,  and  afford  employment  and  fub- 
fifience  to  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  number  of 
E 4 people. 
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BOOK  people,  which  an  equal  capital  could  do  in  the 

. greater  part  of  the  other  branches  of  foreign 

trade.  Between  the  parts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  moft  remote  from  one  another,  the  re- 
turns might  be  expe6ted,  at  leaft,  once  in  the 
yeai*,  and  even  this  trade  would  fo  far  be  at  leaft 
equally  advantageous  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  branches  of  our  foreign  European  trade. 
It  would  be,  at  leaft,  three  times  more  advan- 
tageous, than  the  boafted  trade  with  our  North 
American  colonies,  in  which  the  returns  were 
feldom  made  in  lefs  than  three  years,  frequently 
not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.  France,  be- 
fides,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  Our  North  American  co- 
lonies-were  never  fuppofed  to  contain  more  than 
three  millions : And  France  is  a much  richer 
country  than  North  America;  though,  on  account 
of  the  more  unequal  diftj'ibution  of  riches,  there 
is  much  morel  pdveity  and  beggary  in  the  one 
country,  than  in  the  other.  France  therefore 
could  afford  a market  at  leaft  eight  times  more 
extenfive,  and,  on  account  of  tlie  fuperior  fre- 
quency of  the  returns,  four  and  twenty  times 
more  advantageous,  than  that  which  our  North. 
American  colohies  ever  afforded.  The  trade  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  juft  as  advantageous  to 
France,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  popu- 
lation and  proximity  of  the  refpe6live  countries, 
would  have  the  lame  fuperiority  over  that  which . 
France  carries  on  with  her  own  colonies.  Such 
is  the  very  great  difference  between  that  trade 
. which 
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■which  the  wifdom  of  both  nations  has  thought  CHAP, 
proper  to  difcourage,  and  that  which  it  has  . . 

favoured  the  mod. 

But  the  very  fame  circumftances  which  "would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  fo  advantageous  to  both, 
have  occafioned  the  principal  obftrudlions  to 
that  commerce.  Being  neighbours,  they  are 
neceflarily  enemies,  and  the  wealth  and  power  of 
each  becomes,  upon  that  account,  more  for- 
midable to  the  other ; and  what  would  increafe 
the  advantage  of  national*  friendfhip,  fen-es  only 
to  inflame  the  violence  of  national  animofity. 

They  are  both  rich  and  induftrious  nations  j and 
the  merchants  and  manufafturers  of  each,  dread 
the  competition  of  the  (kill  and  a6livity  of  fliofe 
of  the  other.  Mercantile  jealouly  is  excited,  and 
both  inflames,  and  is  itfclf  inflamed,  by  the 
violence  of  national  animofity ; And  the  traders 
of  both  countries  have  announced,  with  all  the 
paflionate  confidence  of  interefted  fallehood,  the 
certain  niin  of  each,  in  confequence  of  that  un-' 
favourable  balance  of  trade,  which,  they  pretend,- 
would  be  the  infallible  effect  of  an  unreftrained 
commerce  with  the  other. 

' There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe  of 
which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently 
been  foretold  by  the  pretended  doftors  of  this 
fyflem,  from  an  unfavourable-balance  of  trade. 

After  all  the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have" 
excited  about  this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of 
almoll  all  trading  nations  to  turn  that  balance  in 
tieir  own  favour  and  againll  their  neighbours, 

it 
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B 0 O K it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe 

. . has  been  in  any  reipe6l  impoveriflied  by  this 

caufe.  Every  town  and  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  proportion  as  they  have  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations,  inllead  of  being  ruined  by 
this  free  trade*  as  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mercial fyftem  would  lead  us  to  expert,  have 
been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Eu- 
rope, indeed,  a few  towns  which  in  fome  refpedls 
dcferve  the  name  of  free  porta,  there  is  no  coun- 
try which  does  fo.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches 
the  neareft  to  this  chara6ler  of  any,  though  ftill 
very  remote  from  it ; and  Holland,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  derives  its  whole  wealth,  but  a 
great  part  of  its  neceflary  fubfiftence,  from  fo- 
reign trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
already  been  explained,  very  different  from  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
neceffarily  occafions  the  profperity  or  decay  of 
every  nation.  This  is  the  balance  of  the  annual 
produce  and  confumption.  If  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  exceeds  that  of  the  annual  confump- 
tion, the  capital  of  the  fociety  muft  annually 
increafe  in  proportion  to  this  excels.  The  Ib- 
ciety  in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and 
what  is  annually  faved  out  of  its  revenue,  is 
naturally  added  to  its  capital,  and  employed  fo 
as  to  increafe  ftill  further  the  annual  produce. 
If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce, on  the  contrary,  fall  fhort  of  the  annual 
a con- 
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confuniption,  the  capital  of  the  fociety  mull  CHAP, 
annually  decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency.  . . 

The  expence  of  the  fociety  in  this  cafe  exceeds 
its  revenue,  and  necelfarily  encroaches  upon  its 
capital.  Its  capital,  therefore,  mull  necelfarily 
decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  indullry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  is 
entirely  different  from,  what  is  called,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a nation 
which  had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  en- 
tirely  feparated  from  all  tlie  world.  It  may  take 
place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement,  may 
be  either  gradually  incrcaling  or  gradually  de- 
caying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  confumption 
may  be  conllantly  in  favour  of  a nation,  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally 
againll  it.  A nation  may  import  to  a greater 
value  than  it  exports  for  half  a century,  perhaps, 
together ; the  gold  and  lilver  which  comes  into 
it  during  all  this  time  may  be  all  immediately 
fent  out  of  it ; its  circulating  coin  may  gradually 
decay,  different  Ibrts  of  paper  money  being  fub- 
liituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts  too  which 
it  contradls  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom 
it  deals,  may  be  gradually  increaling  ; and  yet 
its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may, 
during  the  fame  period,  have  been  increafing  in 
a much  greater  proportion.  The  ftate  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade 

which 
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BOOK  which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances  *, 
may  ferve  as  a proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
impoffible  fuppofition. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Draxcbacks. 

CHAP.  Ti/rERCHANTS  and  manufaftures  are  not 
, J-  contented  with  the  monopoly  of  the  home 

market,  but  defire  likewife  the  moll  extenfive 
foreign  fale  for  their  goods.  Their  country  has 
no  jurifdidtion  in  foreign  nations,  and  therefore 
can  feldom  procure  them  any  monopoly  there. 
They  are  generally  obliged,  therefore,  to  con- 
tent themfelves  with  petitioning  for  certain  en- 
couragements to  exportation. 

Of  thefe  encouragements  what  are  called 
Drawbacks  feem  to  be  the  moll  reafonable.  To 
allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exporta- 
tion, either  the  whole  or  a part  of  whatever  ex- 
cife  or  inland  duty  is  impofed  upon  domeftic  in- 
dullry,  can  never  occafion  the  exportation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would  have 
been  exported  had  no  duty  been  impofed.  Such 
encouragements  do  not  tend  to  turn  towards^any 
particular  employment  a greater  fiiare  of  the 
capital  of  the  country,  than  what  would  go  to 
that  employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to 
hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of 

• This  paragraph  was  written  in  the  year  1775. 
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that  fliare  to  other  employments.  They  tend  c 
not  to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally 
eftablilhes  itfelf  among  all  the  various  employ- 
ments of  the  fociety  ; but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
overturned  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  de- 
ftroy,  but  to  preferve,  what  it  is  in  moll  cafes  ad- 
vantageous to  preferve,  the  natural  divifion  and 
didribution  of  labour  in  the  fociety. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  im- 
ported ; which  in  Great  Britain  generally 
amount  to  by  much  the  largeft  part  of  the  duty 
upon  importation.  By  the  fecond  of  the  rules 
annexed  to  the  afil  of  parliament,  which  impofed, 
what  is  now  called,  the  old  fubfidy,  every  mer- 
chant, whether  Englilh  or  alien,  was  allowed  to 
draw  back  half  that  duty  upon  exportation  j the 
Englilh  merchant,  provided  the  exportation  took 
place  within  twelve  months  ; the  alien,  provided 
it  took  place  within  nine  months.  Wines,  cur- 
rants, and  wrought  lilks  were  the  only  goods 
which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other 
and  more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties 
impofed  by  this  a6l  of  parliament  were,  at  that 
time,  the  only  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods.  The  term  within  which  this,  and 
all  other  drawbacks,  could  be  claimed,  was  after- 
wards (by  7 Geo.  I.  chap.  21.  fe6l.  10.)  extended 
to  three  years.  , 

The  duties  which  have  been  impofed  lince 
the  old  fubfidy,  are,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  This  ger 
neral  rule,  however,  is  h'able  to  a great  number 

of 
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B O O K of  exceptions,  and  the  do6lrine  of  drawbacks  has 
. become  a much  lefs  Ample  matter,  than  it  was 

at  their  firft  inftitution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  fome  foreign  goods, 
of  .which  it  was  expelled  that  the  importation 
would  greatly  exceed  what  was  neceffary  for  the 
home  confumption,  the  whole  duties  are  drawn 
back,  without  retaining  even  half  the  old  fubfidy. 
Before  the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nies, we  had  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  imported  about 
ninety-fix  thoufiind  hoglheads,  and  the  home 
confumption  was' not  fiippofed  to  exceed  four- 
teen thoufand.  To  facilitate  the  great  exporta- 
tion which  was  neceflary,  in  order  to  rid  us  of 
the  reft,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  pro- 
vided the  exportation  took  place  within  three 


years. 

We  ftill  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  fugars  of  our  Weft 
Indian  iflands.  If  fugars  are  exported  within  a 
year,  therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation 
are  drawn  back,  and  if  exported  within  three 
years,  all  the  duties,  except  half  the  old  fubfidy, 
which  ftill  continues  to  be  retained  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  the  greater  part  of  goods.  Though 
the  importation  of  fugar  exceeds,  a good  deal, 
what  is  neceflary  for  the  home  confumption,  the 
excefs  is  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what 
it  ufed  to  be  in  tobacco. 


Some  goods,  the  particular  objedls  of  the  jea- 
loufy  of  our  own  manufacturers,  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  for  home  confumption.  Tliey 


may. 
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may,  however,  upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  c H A p. 
imported  and  warehoufed  for  exportation.  But . ^ 

upon  fuch  exportation,  no  part  of  thefe  duties 
are  drawn  back.  Our  manufa6lurers  are  unwil- 
ling, it  feems,  that  even  this  reftridled  import- 
ation fliould  be  encouraged,  and  are  afraid  left 
feme  part  of  thefe  goods  fhould  be  ftolen  out  of 
the  warehoufe,  and  thus  come  into  competition 
with  their  own.  It  is  under  thefe  regulations 
only  that  we  can  import  wrought  filks,  French 
cambrics  and  lawns,  callicoes  painted,  printed, 
ftained,  or  dyed,  &c. 

' We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of 
French  goods,  and  choofe  rather  to  forego  a pro- 
fit to  ourlelves,  than  to  fuffer  thofe  whom  we 
confider  as  our  enemies,  to  make  any  profit  by 
our  means.  Not  only  half  the  old  fubfidy,  but 
the  fecond  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  retained  upon 
the  exportation  of  all  French  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old 
fubfidy,  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  wines  amounted  to  a great  deal  more 
than  half  the  duties  which  were,  at  that  time, 
paid  upon  their  importation  j and  it  feems,  at 
that  time,  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  legif- 
lature  to  give  fomewhat  more  than  ordinary  en- 
couragement to  the  carrying  trade  in  wine.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  duties  too,  which  were  im- 
pofed,  either  at  the  fame  time,  or  fubfequent  to 
the  old  fubfidy } what  is  called  the  additional 
duty,  the  new  fubfidy,  the  one-third  and  tw'o- 
thirds  fubfidies,  the  impoft  1692,  the  coinage  on 
wine,  were  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back 

upon 
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BOOK  Upon  exportation.  All  thofe  duties,  however, 
except  the  additional  duty  and  impoll  1692,  be- 
ing paid  down  in  ready  money,  upon  importa- 
tion, the  intercft  of  fo  large  a fum  occasioned 
an  expence,  which  made  it  unreafonable  to  ex- 
pe(5t  any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  article. 
Only  a part,  therefore,  of’  the  duty  called  the 
impofl  on  wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five 
pounds  the  ton  upon  French  wines,  or  of  the 
duties  impofed  in  1745,  in  1763,  and  in  1778, 
were  allowed  to  be  diawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion. The  two  impofls  of  five  per  cent.,  impofed 
in  1779  and  1781,  upon  all  the  former  duties  of 
cufloms,  being  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other  goods, 
were  likewife  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon 
that  of  wine.  The  lafl  duty  that  has  been 
particularly  impofed^  upon  wine,  that  of  1780, 
is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back,  an  indul- 
gence, which,  when  fo  many  heav'y  duties  are 
retained,  mofl  probably  could  never  occafioil 
the  exportation  of  a Ungle  ton  of  wine.  Tliele 
rules  take  place  with  regard  to  all  places  of  law- 
ful exportation,  except  the  Britifh  colonies  in 
America. 

. The  15th  Charles  II.  chap.  7.,  called  an  a6l 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  had  given  Great 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  fupplying  the  colonies 
with  all  the  commodities  of  the  growth  or  ma- 
nufa^lure  of  Europe ; and  confequently  with 
wines.  In  a country  of  fo  extenfive  a coafl  as 
our  North  American  and  Weft  Indian  colo- 
nies, where  our  authejity  was  always  fo  very 
4 liender. 
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flender,  and  where  the  inhabitaiits  wOre  allowed 
to  carry  out,  in  their  own  fliips,  their  non- 
enumerated  commodities,  at  firft,  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  afterwards,  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
South  of  Cape  Finifterre,  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be  much  re-^ 
Q)e6ted  j and  they  probably,  at  aU  times,  found 
means  of  bringing  back  forae  cargo  from  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  allowed  to  Carry 
out  one.  They  feem  however,  to  have  found 
fome  difBculty  in  importing  European  wines 
from  the  places  of  their  growth,  and  they  could 
not  well  import  them  from  Great  Britain,  where 
they  were  loaded  with  many  heavy  duties,  of 
which  a confiderable  part  was  not  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  Madeira  wine,  not  being 
a European  commodity,  could  be  imported 
directly  into  America  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
countries  which,  in  all  their  non-enumerated 
commodities,  enjoyed  a free  trade  to  the  ifland 
of  Madeira.  Thele  circumftances  had  probably 
. introduced  that  general  tafte  for  Madeira  wine, 
which  our  officers  found  eftabliihed  in  all  our 
colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which 
began  in  1755,  and  which  they  brought  back 
with  them  to  the  mother-country,  where  that 
wine  had  not  been  much  in  fafliion  before. 
Upon  the  conclufion  of  that  war,  in  1763  (by  the 
4th  Geo.  III.  Chap.  15.  Se6l.  12.),  all  the  duties, 
except  3/.  los.y  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back, 
upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  all  wines, 
except  French  wines,  to  the  commerce  and  con- 
fumption  of  which,  national  prejudice  would 
roz*  II.  s allow 
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BOOK  allow  no  fort  of  encouragement.  The  periotl 
^ between  the  granting  of  this  indulgence  and  the 

revolt  of  our  North  American  colonies  was 
probably  too  Ihort  to  admit  of  any  confiderable 
change  in  the  cufloms  of  thofe  countries. 

The  fame  a6l,  which,  in  the  drawback  upon 
all  wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured 
the  colonies  fo  much  moi’ethan  other  countries; 
in  thofe,  upon  the  greater  pai’t  of  other  com- 
modities, favoured  them  much  lefs.  Upon  the 
exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities 
to  other  countries,  half  the  old  fubfidy  was 
drawn  back.  But  this  law  ena6ted,  that  no  part 
of  that  duty  fliould  be  drawn  back  upon  the 
exportation  to  the  colonies  of  any  commodities, 
of  the  growth  or  manufacture  either  of  Europe 
or  the  Eaft  Indies,  except  wines,  white  callicoes 
and  mullins. 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,  originally  granted 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade, 
which,  as  the  freight  of  the  fhips  is  frequently 
paid  by  foreigners  in  money,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  gold  and  filver  into 
the  country.  But  though  the  carrying  trade 
certainly  deferves  no  peculiar  encouragement, 
though  the  motive  of  the  inllitution  was,  per- 
haps, abundantly  foolilh,  the  inllitution  itfelf 
feems  reafonable  enough.  Such  drawbacks  can- 
not force  into  this  trade  a greater  lhare  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  have 
gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no 
duties  upon  importation.  They  only  prevent 
its  being  excluded  altogetlier  by  th(^e  duties. 

The 
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The  carrying  trade,  though  it  deferves  no  pre-  chap. 
ference,  ought  'not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be  , 

left  free  like  all  other  trades.  It  is  a neceflary 
refource  for  thofe  capitals  which  cannot  find 
employment  either  in  the  agriculture  or  in  the 
nianufa6lures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home 
trade  or  in  its  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  inllead  of  fuffer- 
ing,  profits  from  fuch  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of 
the  duty  which  is  retained.  If  the  whole  duties 
had  been  retained,  the  foreign  goods  upon  which 
they  are  paid,  could  feldom  have  been  exported, 
nor  confequently  imported,  for  want  of  a market; 

The  duties,  therefore,  of  which  a part  is  re- 
tained, would  never  have  been  paid. 

Tbefe  reafons  feem  fufficiently  to  juftify  draw- 
backs, and  would  juftify  them,  though  the  whole 
dutieSj  whether  upon  the  produce  of  domeftic 
induftry,  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were  always 
drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  revenue  of 
excife  would  in  this  cafe,  indeed,  fuffer  a little, 
and  that  of  the  cuftoms  a good  deal  more  ; but 
the  natural  balance  of  induftry,  the  natural 
divifion  and  diftribution  of  labour,  which  is 
always  more  or  lels  difturbed  by  fuch  duties, 
would  be  more  nearly  re-eftabliftied  by  fuch 
a regulation; 

Thefe  reafons,  however,  will  juftify  drawbacks 
only  upon  exporting  goods  to  thofe  countries 
which  are  altogether  foreign  and  independent, 
n<jt  to  thofe  in  which  our  merchants  and  manu- 
fadlurers  enjoy  a monopoly.  A drawback,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  exportation  of  European  goods 
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BOOK  to  our  American  colonies,  will  not  always  ocea- 
. fion  a greater  exportation  than  what  would  have 

taken  place  without  it.  By  means  of  the  mono- 
poly which  our  merchants  and  inanufadlurers 
enjoy  there,  the  fame,  quantity  might  frequently, 
perhaps,  be  fent  thither,  though  the  whole 
duties  were  retained.  The  drawback,  there- 
fore, may  frequently  be  pure  lofs  to  the  revenue 
of  excife  and  cuftoms,  without  altering  the  date 
of  the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  relpedl  more 
extenlive.  How  far  fuch  drawbacks  can  be 
jullified,  as  a proper  encouragement  to  the  in- 
duftry  of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  mother-country,  that  they  Ihould 
be  exempted  from  taxes  whieh  are  paid  by  all 
, the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubje6ls,  will  appear  here- 
after when  I come  to  treat  of  colonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  muft  always  be  under- 
ftood,  are  ufeful  only  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the 
goods  for  the  exportation  of  which  they  are 
given,  are  really  exported  to  fome  foreign  coun- 
try } and  not  clandeftinely  re-imported  into  tmr 
own.  That  fome  drawbacks,  particularly  thofe 
upon  tobacco,  have  frequently  been  abufed  in 
this  manner,  and  have  given  occafion  to  many 
frauds  equally  hurtful  both  to  the  revenue  and 
to  the  fair  trader,  is  well  known. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Bounties. 

Bounties  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great 
Britain,  frequently  petitioned  for,  and 
fometimes  granted  to  the  produce  of  particular 
branches  of  domeftic  induftry.  By  means  of 
them  our  merchants  and  manufadlurers,  it  is 
pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  fell  their  goods  as 
cheap  or  clieaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign 
market.  A greater  quantity,  it  is  faid,  will 
thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
fequently  turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own 
country.  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a 
monopoly  in  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
home  market.  We  cannot  force  foreigners  to 
buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  coun- 
trymen. The  next  beft  expedient,  it  has  been 
thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay  them  for  buying. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mercantile  lyftem 
propofes  to  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put 
money  into  all  our  pockets  by  means  of  the 
balance  of  trade. 

Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to 
thofe  branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  them.  But  every  branch  of 
trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  fell  his  goods 
for  a price  which  replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  flock,  the  whole  capital  employed 
in  preparing  and  fending  them  to  market,  can  be 
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BOOK  carried  on  without  a bounty.  Every  fuch  branch 
is  evidently  upon  a level  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  trade  which  are  carried  on  without 
bounties,  and  cannot  therefore  require  one  more 
than  they.  Thofe  trades  only  require  bounties 
in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his 
goods  for  a price  which  does  not  replace  to  hina 
his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit ; 
or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them  for  left 
than  it  really  cofts  him  to  fend  them  to  market. 
The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this 
loft,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  per- 
haps to  begin,  a trade  of  which  the  expence  is 
fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  the  returns,  of  which 
every  operation  eats  up  a part  of  the  capital 
employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of  fuch  a nature^ 
that,  if  all  other  trades  refembled  it,  there  would 
foon  be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only 
ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between  two 
nations  for  any  confiderable  time  together,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  that  one  of  them  fliall  always 
and  regularly  lofe,  or  fell  its  goods  for  left  than 
it  really  cofts  to  fend  them  to  market.  But  if  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he 
would  otherwife  lofe  upon  the  price  of  his  goods, 
his  own  intereft  would  foon  oblige  him  to 
employ  his  ftock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out 
a trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would 
replace  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the 
capital  employed  in  fending  them  to  market. 
The  effect  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
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expedients  of  the  mercantile  fylletn,  can  only  be 
to  force  the  trade  of  a country  into  a channel 
much  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  -which  it 
would  natmally  run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of 
the  trails  upon  the  corn-trade  has  lliown  very 
clearly,  that  fince  the  bounty  upon  the  exporta, 
tion  of  corn  was  firft  eftabiilhed,  the  price  of  the 
corn  exported,  valued  moderately  enough,  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  corn  imported,  valued  very 
high,  by  a much  greater  fura  than  the  amount  of 
the  whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during 
that  period.  This,  he  imagines,  upon  the  true 
principles  of  the  mercantile  lyftem,  is  a clear 
proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  beneficial  to 
the  nation  ; the  value  of  the  exportation  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  importation  by  a much  greater 
lum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expence  which 
the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  exported. 
He  does  not  confider  that  this  extraordinary 
expence,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  fmalleft  part 
of  the  expence  which  the  exportation  of  corn 
really  cofts  the  fociety.  The  capital  which  the 
farmer  employed  in  raifing  it,  muft,  likewife  be 
taken  into  the  account.  Unlefs  the  price  of  the 
corn  when  fold  in  the  foreign  markets  replaces, 
not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  the  fociety  is 
a lofer  by  the  difference,  or  the  national  flock 
is  fo  much  diminifhed.  But  the  very  reafon  for 
which  it  has  been  thought  neceffary  to  grant  a 
bounty,  is  the  fuppofed  infuflSciency  of  the  price 
to  do  thiSf 
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BOOK  The  average  price  of  com,  it  has  been  fiiid, 
has  fallen  confiderably  lince  the  eftabliflunent  of 
the  bounty.  That  the  average  price  of  com  be- 
gan to  fall  foniewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  lall 
century,  and  has  continued  to  do  fo  during  the 
courfe  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the  prefent, 
I have  already  endeavoured  to  Ihow.  But  this 
event,  fuppofing  it  to  be  as  real  as  I believe  it  to 
be,  mull  have  happened  in  fpite  of  the  bounty, 
and  cannot  poffibly  have  happened  in  confe- 
> quence  of  it.  It  has  happened  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  England,  though  in  France  there 
was,  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764,  the 
exportation  of  com  was  fubjefted  to  a general 
prohibition.  This  gradual  fall  in  the  average 
price  of  grain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ulti- 
mately owing  neither  to  the  one  'regulation  nof 
to  the  other,  but  to  that  gradual  and  infenfible 
rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  which,  in  the 
firft  book  of  this  difcourfe,  I have  endeavoured 
to  ftiow  has  taken  place  in  'the  general  market 
of  Europe,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
century.  It  feems  to  be  altogether  impoffible 
that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute  to  lower 
the  price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  the  bounty,  by  occafioning  an  extraor- 
dinary exportation,  necelTarily  keeps  up  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  home  market  above  what  it  would 
naturally  fall  to.  To  do  fo  was  the  avowed 
purpofe  of  the  inftitution.  In  years  of  fcarcity, 
though  the  bounty  is  frequently  fufpended,  yet 
the  great  exportation  which  it  occafions  in  years 
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of  plenty,  muft  frequently  hinder  more  or  lefs  c P. 
the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the  fcarcity  ■ _ _ ^ 
of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in 
yeaiB  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  necef- 
farily  tends  to  raife  the  money  price  of  com 
fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in 
the  home  market. 

That,  in  the  a6tual  ftate  of  tillage,  the  bounty 
mull  necelfarily  have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I 
apprehend,  be  dilputed  by  any  reafonable  perfon. 

But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people  that 
it  tends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that  in  two 
different  ways  j firll,  by  opening  a more  exten- 
live  foreign  market  to  the  corn  of  the  farmer,  it 
tends,  they  imagine,  to  increafe  the  demand  for,  . 
and  confequently  the  produ6lion  of  that  com- 
modity ; and  fecondly,  by  fecuring  to  him  a 
better  price  than  he  could  otherwife  expedl 
in  the  adlual  Hate  of  tillage,  it  tends,  they 
fuppofe,  to  encourage  tillage.  This  double 
- encouragement  muft,  they  imagine,  in  a long 
period  of  years,  occafion  fuch  an  increafe  in  the 
production  of  corn,  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the 
home  market,  much  more  than  the  bounty  can 
raife  it,  in  the  aClual  ftate  which  tillage  may,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I anfwer,  that  whatever  extenfion  of  the  foreign 
market  can  be  occafioned  by  the  bounty,  muft, 
in  every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at  the 
expence  of  the  home  market ; as  every  bulhel  of 
corn  which  is  exported  by  means  of  the  bounty, 
and  which  would  not  have  been  exported 
without  the  bounty,  would  have  remained  in  the 
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BOOK  home  market  to  increafe  the  confumption,  and 
. . to  lower  the  price  of  that  commodity.  The 

corn  bounty,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  as  well  as 
every  other  bounty  upon  exportation,  impofes 
two  different  taxes  upon  the  people  ; firft,  the 
tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute,  in 
order  to  pay  the  bounty  ; and  fecondly,  the  tax 
which  arifes  from  the  advanced  price  of  the 
commodity  in  the  home  market,  and  which,  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchafers  of 
corn,  mull,  in  this  particular  commodity,  be  paid 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  this  parti- 
cular commodity,  therefore,  this  fecond  tax  is 
by  much  the  heavielt  of  the  two.  Let  us 
fuppofe  that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
bounty  of  five  fhillings  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  raifes  the  price  of  that 
commodity  in  the  home  market  only  fixpence 
the  bulhel,  or  four  fliillings  the  quarter,  higher 
than  it  otherways  would  have  been  in  the  adlual 
Hate  of  the  crop.  Even  upon  this  very  mode- 
rate fuppofition,  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
over  and  above  contributing  the  tax  which  pays 
the  bounty  of  five  fhillings  upon  every  quarter 
of  wheat  exported,  mull  pay  another  of  four 
fhillings  upon  every  quarter  which  they  them- 
felves  confume.  But,  according  to  the  very  well 
informed  author  of  the  tra6ls  upon  the  corn- 
trade,  the  average  proportion  of  the  corn  ex- 
ported to  that  confuined  at  home,  is  not  more 
than  that  of  one  to  thirty-one.  For  every  five 
fhillings,  therefore,  which  they  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  the  firfl  tax,  they  mull  contribute  fix 
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pounds  four  fliillings  to  the  payment  of  the  chap. 
lecond.  So  very  heavy  a tax  upon  the  firll  ne-  . ^ 

ceflary  of  life,  mull  either  reduce  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it  mull  occalion  fome 
augmentation  in  their  pecuniary  wages,  propor- 
tionable to  that  in  the  pecuniary  price  of  their 
fublillence.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  one 
way,  it  mull  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring 
poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  their  children,  ancl 
mull,  fo  far,  tend  to  rellrain  the  population  of 
the  country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  other, 
it  mull  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers  of 
the  poor,  to  employ  fo  great  a number  as  they 
Otherwife  might  do,  and  inull,  fo  far,  tend  to 
rellrain  the  indullry  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
traordinary exportation  of  corn,  therefore,  occa- 
lioned  by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  par- 
ticular year,  diminilhes  the  home,  jull  as  much 
as  it  extends  the  foreign  market  and  confump- 
tion,  but,  by  rellraining  the  population  and  in- 
dullry of  the  country,  its  final  tendency  is  to 
Hunt  and  rellrain  the  gradual  extenlion  of  the 
home  market ; and  thereby,  in  the  long  run, 
rather  to  diminilh,  than  to  augment,  the  whole 
market  and  confumption  of  corn. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of 
com,  however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  render- 
ing that  commodity  more  profitable  to  the  far- 
mer,  mull  necelTarily  encourage  its  produ6lion, 

I anfwer,  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  if  the 
effe6l  of  the  bounty  was  to  raife  the  real  price 
of  corn,  or  to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  it,  to  maintain  a greater  number 
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BOOK  oflabourers  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  liberal, 
IV.  moderate,  or  fcanty,  that  other  labourers  are 
’ commonly  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood. 
But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any 
other  human  inftitution,  can  have  any  fuch 
eft’edl.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal  price 
of  corn,  which  can  in  any  confiderable  degree 
be  effected  by  the  bounty.  And  though  the  tax 
which  that  inftitution  iinpofes  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  may  be  very  burdenfome  to 
thofe  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little  advantage 
to  thofe  who  receive  it. 

The  real  effe6l  of  the  bounty  is  not  fo  much 
to  raife  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the 
real  value  of  filver  ; or  to  make  an  equal  quan. 
tity  of  it  exchange  for  a fmaller  quantity,  not 
only  of  corn,  but  of  all  other  home-made  com- 
modities ; for  the  money  price  of  corn  regulates 
that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which 
muft  always  be  fuch  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
purchafe  a quantity  of  corn  fufiicient  to  main- 
tain him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal, 
moderate,  or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the  advan- 
cing, llationary  or  declining  circumftances  of  the 
fociety  oblige  his  employers  to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  otlier 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in 
every  period  of  improvement,  muft  bear  a cer- 
tain proportion  to  that  of  corn,  though  this 
proportion  is  different  in  different  periods.  It 
regulates,  for  example,  the  money  price  of  grafe 
and  hay,  of  butcher’s  meat,  of  hoiIes,  and  the 
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maintenance  of  horfes,  of  land  carriage  confe-  c 
quently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates 
that  of  the  materials  of  almoll  all  manufadlures. 
By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  re- 
gulates that  of  manufadiiiring  art  and  induftry. 
And  by  regulating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the 
complete  manufadlure.  The  money  price  of 
labour,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce 
eitherof  land  or  labour,  muftneceflarily  either  rife 
or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  corn. 

Though  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  there- 
fore, the  farmer  Ihould  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn 
for  four  {hillings  a bufliel  inftead  of  three  and 
iixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a money  rent 
proportionable  to  this  rife  in  the  money  price  of 
his  produce ; yet  if,  in  confequence  of  this  rife 
in  the  price  of  corn,  four  (hillings  will  purchafe 
no  more  home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind 
than  three  and  fixpence  would  have  done  before, 
neither  thecircuinflances  of  the  farmer,  nor  thofe 
of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mended  by  this 
change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  culti- 
vate much  better : the  landlord  will  not  be  able 
to  live  much  better.  In  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
commodities  this  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
com  may  give  them  fome  little  advantage.  In 
that  of  uome-made  commodities  it  can  give  them 
none  at  all.  And  almoft  the  whole  expence  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of  that 
of  the  landlord,  is  in  home-made  commodities. 
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K That  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which 
is  the  effedl  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and 
which  operates  equally,  or  very  near  equally^ 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world, 
is  a matter  of  very  little  confequence  to  any  par* 
ticular  country.  The  confequent  rife  of  all  mo- 
ney prices,  though  it  does  not  make  thofe  who 
receive  them  really  richer,  does  not  make  them 
really  poorer.  A fervice  of  plate  becomes  really 
cheaper,  and  eveiy  thing  elfe  remains  precifely 
of  the  fame  real  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver 
which,  being  the  effeft  either  of  the  peculiar 
fituation,  or  of  the  political  inftitutions  of  a par- 
ticular country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country, 
is  a matter  of  very  great  confequence,  which, 
far  from  tending  to  make  any  body  really  richer, 
tends  to  make  every  body  really  poorer.  The 
rife  in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  which 
is  in  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  to 
difcourage  more  or  lefs  every  fort  of  induftiy 
which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to  enable 
foreign  nations,  by  furnilhing  almofl  all  forts  of 
goods  for  a fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  its 
own  workmen  can  afford  to  do,  to  underfell 
them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in  the 
home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal as  proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the  dit 
tributors  of  gold  and  filver  to  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Thofe  metals  ought  na- 
turally, therefore,  to  be  fomewhat  cheaper  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
I Europe, 
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Europe.  The  difference,  however,  ffiould  be  c H A 
no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight  and  in-  . , 

furance  ; and,  on  account  of  the  great  value  and 
fmall  bulk  of  thofe  metals,  their  freight  is  no 
great  matter,  and  their  infurance  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  therefore,  could  fuffer  very  little 
from  their  peculiar  lituation,  if  they  did  not 
aggravate  its  difadvantages  by  their  political 
inllitutions. 


Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  lilver,  load  that  ex- 
portation with  the  expence  of  fmuggling,  and 
raife  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  other  countries 


fo  much  more  above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by 
the  whole  amount  of  this  expence.  When  you 
dam  up  a ftream  of  water,  as  foon  as  the  dam 
is  full,  as  much  water  mull  run  over  the  tlam- 
head  as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.  The  pro- 
hibition of  exportation  cannot  detain  a greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  lilver  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than 
what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin, 
plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
lilver.  When  they  have  got  this  quantity  the 
dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  llream  which  flows 
in  afterwards  muff  run  over.  The  annual  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  lilver  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  not-  • 
withftanding  thefe  rellraints,  very  near  equal  to 
the  whole  annual  importation.  As  the  water, 

however. 
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BOOK  however,  muft  always  be  deeper  behind  the 
. , dam-head  than  before  it,  fo  the  quantity  of  gold 

and  filver  which  thefe  reftraints  detain  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  mull,  in  proportion  to  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  be  greater 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
The  higher  and  ftronger  the  dam-head,  the 
greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of 
' water  behind  and  before  it.  The  higher  the  tax, 
the  higher  the  penalties  with  which  the  pro- 
hibition is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and  fevere 
the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of  the 
law,  the  greater  muft  be  tlie  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  to  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  faid 
accordingly  to  be  very  confiderable,  and  that 
you  frequently  find  there  a profufion  of  plate  in 
houfes,  where  there  is  nothing  elfe  which  would, 
in  other  countries,  be  thought  fuitable  or  cor- 
refpondent  to  this  fort  of  magnificence.  The 
cheapnefs  of  gold  and  filver,  or  what  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  dearnefs  of  all  commodities,  which  is 
the  neceflary  eff’e6t  of  this  redundancy  of  the 
precious  metals,  difcourages  both  the  agriculture 
and  manufadlures  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
enables  foreign  nations  to  fupply  them  with  many 
forts  of  rude,  and  with  almoft  all  forts  of  manu- 
factured produce,  for  a fmaller  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  than  what  they  themfelves  can  either 
raife  or  make  them  for  at  home.  The  tax  and 
prohibition  operate  in  two  different  ways.  They 
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not  only  lower  very  much  the  value  of  the  c 
precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by 
detaining  there  a certain  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
"which  would  otherwife  flow  over  other  countries,' 
they  keep  up  their  value  in  thofe  other  countries 
fomewhat  above  what  it  otherwife  would  be, 
and  thereby  give  thofe  countries  a double  ad- 
vantage in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Open  the  flood-gates,  and  there  will  pre- 
fently  be  lefs  water  above,  and  more  below,  the 
dam-head,  and  it  will  foon  come  to  a level  in 
both  places.  Remove  the  tax  and  the  prohi- 
bition, and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
will  diminifli  confiderably  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
fo  it  will  increafe  fomewhat  in  other  countries, 
and  the  value  of  thofe  metals,  their  proportion 
to  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  will 
foon  come  to  a level,  or  very  near  to  a level,  in 
all.  The  lofs  which  Spain  and  Portugal  could 
fuftain  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold  and  filver 
would  be  altogether  nominal  and  imaginary. 
The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of  the 
annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  w'ould 
fall,  and  would  be  expreflTed  or  reprefented  by  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  before  : but  theii' 
real  value  w'ould  be  the  fame  as  before,  and 
would  be  fufficient  to  maintain,  command,  and 
employ,  the  fame  quantity,  of  labour*  As  the 
nominal  value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real 
value  of , what  remained  of  their  gold  and  filver 
Would  rife,  and  a fmaller  quantity  of  thofe 
metals  would  anfwer  all  the  fame  purpofes  of 
commerce  and  circulation  wliich  had  employed  a 
roi..  JJ.  T ••  greater 
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BOOK  greater  quantity  before.  The  gold  and  filver 

, wliich  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for 

nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an  equal  value 
of  goodsof  fome  kiiu]  or  another.  Thofe  goods 
too  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury  and 
expence,  to  be  confiimcd  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing  in  return  for  their  confumption. 
As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  jieople 
would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary 
exportation  of  gold  and  lilver,  fo  neither  would 
their  confumption  be  much  augmented  by  it. 
Thofe  goods  would,  probably,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  certainly  fome  part  of  them,  con- 
lifl  in  materials,  tools,  and  provilions,  for  the 
employment  and  maintenance  of  indidlrious  peo- 
ple, who  would  rejModuce,  with  a profit,  the 
full  value  of  their  confum])tion.  A part  of  the 
dead  flock  of  the  fociety  would  thus  be  turned 
into  active  Itock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  of  indutlry  than  had  been  em- 
ployed before.  The  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour  would  immediately  be  aug- 
mented a little,  and  in  a few  years  would,  pro- 
bably, be  augmented  a groat  deal ; their  indutlry 
being  thus  relieved  from  one  of  the  motl  op- 
prellive  burdens  which  it  at  prufent  labours 
under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
necelfarily  operates  exadlly  in  the  fame  way  as 
this  abfurd  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal- 
AVhatever  be  the  a6lual  date  of  tillage,  it  renders 
our  corn  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market 
than  it  otlierwife  would  be  in  that  date,  and 
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fomewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign ; and  as  the  c H A p. 
average  money  price  of  corn  regulates  more  or  , y-  ^ 
lefs  that  of  all  other  commodities,  it  lowers  the 
value  of  filver  conliderably  in  the  one,  and  tends 
to  raife  it  a little  in  the  other.  It  enables  fo- 
reigners, the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to 
eat  our  corn  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  could 
do,  but  fometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even 
our  own  people  cun  do  upon  the  fame  occafions ; 
as  we  are  allured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that 
of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own 
workmen  from  furnilliing  their  goods  for  fo  fmall 
a quantity  of  lilver  as  they  otherwife  might  do ; 
and  enables  the  Dutch  to  furnilli  their’s  for  a 
linaller.  It  tends  to  render  our  manufa6lures 
Ibmewhat  dearer  in  every  market,  and  their’s 
fomewhat  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  would  be, 
and  confequently  to  give  their  induftiy  a double 
advantage  over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raifes  in  the  home  market, 
not  fo  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our 
corn,  as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  a certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain 
and  employ,  but  only  tlie  quantity  of  filver 
which  it  will  exchange  for,  it  difeourages  our 
inanufa6lures,  without  rendering  any  confider- 
abte  fervice  either  tt)  our  farmers  or  country 
gentlemen.  It  puts,  indeed,  a little  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
fomewhat  ditiicult  to  perfuade  the  greater  part 
of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a very 
conliderable  fervice.  But  if  this  money  finks  in 
its  value,  in  the  quantity  of  labour,  provifions, 
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and  home-made  commodities  of  all  different 
kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchafing,  as  much 
as  it  rifes  in  its  quantity,  the  fervice  will  be  little 
more  than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  fet  of  men  in  the 
w'hole  commonwealth  to  w horn  the  bounty  either 
was  or  could  be  effentially  ferviceable.  Thefe 
w'ere  the  corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and  im- 
porters of  corn.  In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty 
neceffarily  occalioned  a gi'eater  exportation  than 
would  otherwife  have  taken  place;  and  by  hin- 
dering the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the 
fcarcity  of  another,  it  occafioned  in  years  of 
fcarcity  a greater  importation  than  would  other- 
wife  have  been  neceffary.  It  increafed  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both ; and  in  years 
of  fcarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a 
greater  quantity,  but  to  fell  it  for  a better  price, 
and  confequently  with  a greater  profit  than  he 
could  otherwife  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  lefs  hindered  from 
relieving  the  fcarcity  of  another.  It  is  in  this 
fet  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I have  obferved 
the  greatell  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renew’al 
of  the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impofed 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount 
to  a prohibition,  and  when  they  ellabliflied  the 
bounty,  feem  to  have  imitated  the  condudl  of 
our  manufadlurers.  By  the  one  inftitution,  they 
fecured  to  themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  and  by  the  other  they  endeavoured 

to 
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to  prevent  that  market  from  ever  being  over- 
ftocked  vath  their  commodity.  By  both  they 
endeavoured  to  raife  its  real  value,  in  tire  fame 
manner  as  our  manufadlurers  had,  by  the  like 
inftitutions,  raifed  the  real  value  of  many  dif- 
ferent forts  of  manufactured  goods.  They  did 
not  perhaps  attend  to  the  great  and  elfential 
difference  which  nature  has  eftabliflied  between 
corn  'and  almofl  every  other  fort  of  goods. 
AVhen,  either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  or  by  a bounty  upon  exportation,  you 
enable  our  woollen  or  linen  manufacturers  to  fell 
their  goods  for  fomewhat  a better  price  than  they 
otherwife  could  get  for  them,  you  raife,  not  only 
the  nominal,  but  the  real  price  of  thofe  goods. 
You  render  them  equivalent  to  a greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiflence,  you  encreafe  not 
only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  profit,  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  thofe  manufacturers,  and 
you  enable  them  either  to  live  better  themfelves, 
or  to  employ  a greater  quantity  of  labour  in 
thofe  particular  manufactures.  You  really  en- 
courage thofe  manufactures,  and  direCt  towards 
them  a greater  quantity  of  the  induftry  of  the 
country,  than  what  would  probably  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.  But  when  by  the  like  infli- 
tutions  you  raife  the  nominal  or  money-price  of 
corn,  you  do  not  raife  its  real  value.  You  do 
not  increafe  the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue 
either  of  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen. 
You  do  not  encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  bc- 
caufe  you  do  not  enable  them  to  maintain  and 
employ  more  labourers  in  railing  it.  The  nature 
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of  things  has  ftaniped  upon  corn  a real  value 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  its 
money  price.  No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raife  that 
value.  The  freeil  competition  cannot  lower  it. 
Through  the  world  in  general  that  value  is  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain, 
and  in  every  particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain  in  the 
way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  in 
which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in  that 
place.  Woollen  or  linen  cloth  arc  not  the  re- 
gidating  commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of 
all  other  commodities  mull  be  finally  meafured 
and  determined ; corn  is.  The  real  value  of 
every  other  commodity  is  finally  meafured  and 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  average 
money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  price  of 
corn.  The  real  value  of  corn  does  not  vary 
with  thofe  variations  in  its  average  money  price, 
which  fometimes  occur  from  one  century  to 
another.  It  is  the  real  value  of  'filver  which 
varies  with  them.  * 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home- 
made commodity  are  liable,  firll,  to  that  general 
obje6lion  which  may  be  niade  to  all  the  different 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyllem  ; the  ob- 
jeftion  of  forcing  fome  part  of  the  induftry  of  the 
country  into  a channel  lefs  advantageous  than 
that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord : 
and,  fecondly,  to  the  particular  objedlion  of 
forcing  it,  not  only  into  a channel  that  is  lefs 
advantageous,  but  into  one  that  is  actually  dif. 
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advantageous;  the  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  c 
on  but  by  means  of  a bounty  being  ncceflarily  a ^ 
lofing  trade.  The  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  corn  is  liable  to  this  further  objedlion,  that  it 
can  in  no  relpe6l  promote  the  railing  of  that 
particular  commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to 
encourage  the  produ6lion.  When  our  country 
gentlemen,  therefore,  demanded  the  ellablilh- 
ment  of  the  bounty,  though  they  a6ted  in  imi- 
tation of  our  merchants  and  manufacburers,  they 
did  not  a6l  with  that  complete  comprehenlion  of 
their  own  interell  which  commonly  diredls  the 
condudl  of  thofe  two  other  orders  of  people. 
They  loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a very 
conliderable  expence;  they  impofed  a very  heavy 
tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ; but  they 
did  not,  in  any  fenlible  degree,  increafe  the  real 
viable  of  their  own  commodity ; and  by  lowering 
fomewhat  the  real  value  of  lilver,  they  diC- 
couraged,  in  fome  degree,  the  general  indullry 
of  the  country,  and,  inllead  of  advancing,  re- 
tarded  more  or  lefs  the  improvement  of  their 
own  lands,  which  ncceflarily  depends  upon  the 
general  indullry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  produ6lion  of  any  commo- 
dity, a bounty  upon  produdlion,  one  lliould 
imagine,  would  have  a more  diredt  operation, 
than  one  upon  exportation.  It  would,  bclides, 
impofe  only  one  tax  upon  the  people,  that  which 
they  muH  contribute  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty. 
Inllead  of  railing,  it  would  tend  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market ; 
and  thereby,  inllead  of  impoling  a fecond  tax 
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BOOK  upon  the  people,  it  might,  at  leafl  in  part,  re- 
pay  them  for  what  they  had  contributed  to  the 
firfl.  Bounties  upon  production,  however,  have 
been  very  rarely  granted.  The  prejudices  efta- 
blilhed  by  the  commercial  fyftem  have  taught 
us  to  belie^'e,  that  national  wealth  arifes  more 
immediately  from  exportation  than  from  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  more  favoured  accord- 
ingly, as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing 
money  into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  pro- 
duction, it  has  been  faid  too,  have  been  found 
by  experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  thofe 
upon  exportation.  How  far  this  is  true,  I know 
not.  That  bounties  upon  exportation  have  been 
abufed  to  many  fraudulent  purpofes,  is  very 
\vell  known.  But  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  the  great  inventors 
of  all  thefe  expedients,  that  the  home  market 
fhould  be  overftocked  with  their  goods,  an  event 
which  a bounty  upon  production  might  fome- 
times  occafion.  A bounty  upon  exportation,  by 
enabling  them  to  fend  abroad  the  furplus  part, 
and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the 
home  market,  efi'eCtuaUy  prevents  this.  Of  all 
the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondeft. 
I have  known  the  different  undertakers  of  fome 
particular  works  agree  privately  among  them- 
felves  to  give  a bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets 
upon  the  exportation  of  a certain  proportion  of 
the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.  This  expedient 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  more  than  doubled  the 
price  of  their  goods  in  the  home  market,  not- 
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withftanding  a very  confiderable  incrcafe  in  the  c hap.' 
produce.  The  operation  of  the  bounty  upon  , , 

corn  muft  have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  it 
has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that  commodity. 

Something  like  a bounty  upon  produdlion, 
however,  has  been  granted  upon  fome  particular 
occafions.  The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the 
white-herring  and  whale-filheries  may,  perhaps, 
be  confidered  as  fomewhat  of  this  nature.  They 
tend  diredlly,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  to  render  the 
goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they 
otherwife  would  be.  In  other  refpe6ls  their 
effedts,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  are  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By  means 
of  them  a part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
employed  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which 
the  price  does  not  repay  the  coft,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  thofe 
fiftieries  do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the 
nation,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they 
contribute  to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  its  failors  and  (hipping.  This,  it 
may  be  alleged,  may  fometimes  be  done  by 
means  of  fuch  bounties  at  a much  fmaller  ex- 
pence, than  by  keeping  up  a great  ftanding 
navy,  if  I may  ufe  luch  an  expreffion,  in  the 
fame  way  as  a ftanding  army. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  favourable  allegations, 
however,  the  following  confiderations  dilpofe  me 
to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  leaft  one  of  thefe 
bounties,  the  legiflature  has  been  very  grofsly 
impofed  upon.  . 

Firft, 
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BOOK  Firfl,  the  herring  bufs  bounty  feems  too  large. 

. . From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fifliing 

1771  to  the  end  of  the  winter  fifliing  1781,  the 
tonnage  bounty  upon  the  lierring  bufs  fifliery  has 
been  at  thirty  fliillings  the  ton.  During  thefe 
eleven  years  the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught 
by  the  herring  bufs  fifliery  of  Scotland  amounted 
to  378,347.  The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at 
fea,  are  called  fea  flicks.  In  order  to  render 
them  what  are  called  merchantable  herrings,  it 
is  neceflary  to  rejiack  them  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  fait ; and  in  this  cafe,  it  is  reckoned, 
that  three  barrels  of  fea  flicks,  are  ufually  re- 
packed into  two  barrels  of  merchantable  her- 
rings. The  number  of  barrels  of  merchantable 
herrings,  therefore,  caught  during  thefe  eleven 
years,  will  amount  only,  according  to  this 
account,  to  252,2314.  During  thefe  eleven 
years  the  tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted  to 
155,463/.  IIS.  or  to  8s.  2jrf.  upon  every  barrel 
of  fea  flicks,  and  to  12s.  3jrf.  upon  every  barrel 
of  merchantable  herrings. 

The  fait  with  which  thefe  herrings  are  cured, 
is  fometimes  Scotch,  and  fonietimcs  foreign  fait ; 
both  which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excife  duty 
to  the  fifli-curers.  The  excife  duty  upon  Scotch 
fait  is  at  prefent  is.  6d.  that  upon  foreign  fait 
10s.  thebufliel.  A barrel  of  herrings  is  fuppofed 
to  require  about  one  bufliel  and  one-fourth  of  a 
bufhel  foreign  fait.  Two  bufliels  are  the  fup- 
V pofed  average  of  Scotch  fait.  If  the  herrings  are 
entered  for  exportation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is 
paid  up  5 if  entered  for  home  confumption, 
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whether  the  herrings  were  cured  with  foreign  or  c 
with  Scotch  fait,  only  one  diilling  the  barrel  is 
paid  up.  It  was  the  whole  Scotch  duty  upon  a 
bufhel  of  Iklt,  the  quantity  which,  at  a low  eftima- 
tion,  had  been  fuppofed  neceflary  for  curing  a 
barrel  of  herrings.  In  Scotland,  foreign  fait  is 
very  little  ufed  for  any  other  puqiofe  but  the 
curing  of  filli.  But  from  the  5th  April  1771, 
to  the  5th  April  1782,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
lalt  imported  amounted  to  936,974  bulhels,  at 
eighty-four  pounds  the  bulliel : the  quantity  of 
Scotch  fait  delivered  from  tiie  works  to  the  fifh- 
curers,  to  no  more  than  168,226,  at  fifty-fix 
pounds  the  bufliel  only.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  principally  foreign  fait  that  is 
ufed  in  the  fiflieries.  Upon  every  barrel  of  her- 
rings exported  there  is,  bcfides,  a bounty  of 
25.  8(7.  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  bufs 
caught  herrings  are  exported.  Put  all  thefe 
things  together,  and  you  will  find  that,  during 
thefe  eleven  years,  every  barrel  of  bufs  caught 
herrings,  cui'ed  with  Scotch  fait  when  exported, 
has  cofl  government  175.  ii|r/. ; and  when  en- 
tered for  home  confumption  145.  3|f/. ; and  that 
every  barrel  cured  with  foreign  lalt,  when  ex- 
ported, has  cofl  government  il.  75.  5 {o'.;  and 
when  entered  for  home  confumption  i/.  35. 

The  price  of  a barrel  of  good  merchantable  her- 
rings runs  from  fevcntcen  and  eighteen  to  four 
and  five  and  twenty  fliillings  ; about  a guinea  at 
an  average*. 

* See  the  account!  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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BOOK  Secondly,  the  bounty  to  the  white  herring 
filhery  is  a tonnage  bounty  j and  is  proportioned 
to  the  burden  of  the  ftiip,  not  to  her  diligence 
or  fuccefs  in  the  filhery ; and  it  has,  I am  afraid, 
been  too  common  for  velTels  to  fit  out  for  the 
foie  purpofe  of  catching,  not  the  fifh,  but  the 
bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  when  the  bounty  was 
at  fifty  fhillings  the  ton,  the  whole  bufs  fifhery 
of  Scotland  brought  in  only  four  barrels  of  fea 
flicks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  fea  flicks  cofl 
government  in  bounties  alone  113/.  15s.;  each 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  159/.  js.  6d. 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  lilhing  for  which  this 
tonnage  bounty  in  the  white  hening  fifhery  has 
been  given  (by  buffes  or  decked  velTels  from 
twenty  to  eighty  tons  burthen),  feems  not  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of 
Holland;  from  the  practice  of  which  country  it 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed.  Holland  lies 
at  a great  dillance  from  the  leas  to  which  her- 
, rings  are  knowm  principally  to  refort ; and  can, 
therefore,  carry  on  that  filhery  only  in  decked 
veffels,  which  can  carry  water  and  jirovifions 
fuflicient  for  a voyage  to  a diflant  fea.  But  the 
Hebrides  or  wellern  iflands,  the  illands  of  Shet- 
land, and  the  northern  and  north-wellern  coafls 
of  Scotland,  the  countries  in  whofe  neighbour- 
hood the  herring  fifhery  is  principally  carried  on, 
are  every  where  interfediled  by  arms  of  the  fea, 
w'hich  run  up  a confiderable  way  into  the  land, 
and,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
called  fea-lochs.  It  is  to  thefe  fca-lochs  that 
the  herrings  principally  refort  during  the  fea- 
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fons  in  which  they  vifit  thofe  feas  ; for  the  vifits  c 
of  this,  and,  I am  aflured,  of  many  other  forts  of  ^ 
fifti,  are  not  quite  regular  and  conftant.  A 
boat  filhery,  therefore,  feems  to  be  the  mode  of 
hilling  bell  adapted  to  the  peculiar  lituation  of 
Scotland : the  filhers  carrying  the  herrings  on 
fliore,  as  fall  as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either  cured 
or  confumed  frelh.  But  the  great  encourage- 
ment which  a bounty  of  thirty  Ihillings  the  ton 
gives  to  the  bufs  filliery,  is  necelTarily  a difcou- 
ragement  to  the  boat  lilhery  ; which,  having  no 
fuch  bounty,  cannot  bring  its  cured  lilh  to  market 
upon  the  fame  terms  as  the  bufs  lilhery.  The 
boat  lilhery,  accordingly,  which,  before  the 
ellablilhment  of  the  bufs  bounty,  was  very  con- 
liderable,  and  is  faid  to  have  employed  a number 
of  feamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the  bufs  lilhery 
employs  at  prefent,  is  now  gone  almoll  entirely 
to  decay.  Of  the  former  extent,  however,  of 
this  now  ruined  and  abandoned  lilhery,  I mull 
acknowledge,  that  I cannot  pretend  to  Ipeakivith 
much  precilion.  As  no  bounty  was  paid  upon 
the  outlitof  the  boat-lilhery,  no  accountwas  taken 
of  it  by  the  olScers  of  the  culloms  or  fait  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  in- 
conliderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people.  A bounty,  which  tended  to  lower  tlieir 
price  in  the  home  market,  might  contribute  a 
good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a great  number  of  our 
fellow-fubje6ls,  whofe  circumllances  are  by  no 
means  affluent.  But  the  herring  bufs  bounty 
contributes  to  no  fuch  good  purpofe.  It  hM 
ruined  the  boat  lilhery,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
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befl  adapted  for  the  fupply  of  the  home  market, 
and  the  additional  bounty  of  2S.  Sd.  the  barrel 
upon  exportation,  carries  the  greater  part,  more 
than  two  thirds,  of  the  produce  of  the  bufs 
fithery  abroad.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  before  the  cllablilhmentof  the  bufs  bounty, 
lixteen  fliillings  the  barrel,  I have  been  aflured, 
was  the  common  price  of  white  herrings.  Be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  boat 
fifliery  w'as  entirely  ruined,  the  price  is  faid  to 
have  run  from  I’eventeen  to  rtventy  fhillings  the 
barrel.  For  thefe  lalt  five  years,  it  lias,  at  an 
average,  been  at  twenty-five  fliillings  the  barrel. 
This  high  pnee,  however,  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  herrings  upon  the 
coafl  of  Scotland.  1 mufl  obferve  too,  that  the 
calk  or  barrel,  which  is  ufually  fold  with  the 
herrings,  and  of  which  the  price  is  included  in 
all  the  foregoing  prices,  has,  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  w^ar,  rifen  to  about 
double  its  former  price,  or  from  about  three 
fhillings  to  about  fix  fliillings.  I mufl  likewife 
obferve,  that  the  accounts  I have  received  of 
the  prices  of  former  times,  have  been  by  no 
means  quite  uniform  and  confiftent ; and  an  old 
man  of  great  accuracy  and  experience  has  aflured 
me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a guinea  w'as 
the  ufual  price  of  a barrel  of  good  merchantable 
herrings ; and  this,  I imagine,  may  flill  be 
looked  upon  as  the  average  price.  All  accounts, 
however,  I think,  agree,  that  the  price  has  not 
been  lowered  in  the  home  market,  in  coufe- 
quence  of  tlie  buis  bonnty. 


When 
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When  the  undertakers  of  fifheries,  after  fuch  c 
liberal  bounties  have  been  bellowed  upon  them, 
continue  to  fell  their  commodity  at  the  fame,  or 
even  at  a higher  price  than  they  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  do  before,  it  might  be  expedled  that 
their  profits  fliould  be  very  great  j and  it  is  not 
improbable  tiiat  thofe  of  fome  individuals  may 
have  been  fo.  In  general,  however,  I have 
every  reafon  to  believe,  they  have  been  quite 
otherwife.  The  ufual  effe6l  of  fuch  bounties  is 
to  encourage  ralh  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a 
bufinefs  which  they  donotundcrlland,  and  what 
they  lofe  by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance, 
more  than  compenfates  all  that  they  can  gain 
by  the  utmoft  liberality  of  government.  In 
1750,  by  the  fame  adit  which  firll  gave  the 
bounty  of  thirty  fliillings  the  ton  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  white  herring  filhery  (the 
23  Geo.  II.  chap.  24.),  a joint  flock  company 
was  ere6lcd,  with  a capital  of  fiv^e  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  which  the  fubferibers  (over  and 
above  all  other  encouragements,  the  tonnage 
bounty  juft  now  mentioned,  the  exportation 
bounty  of  two  fliillings  and  eight  pence  the  bar- 
rel, the  delivery  of  both  Britilh  and  foreign  fait 
duty  free,)  were,  during  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years,  for  every  hundred  pounds  which  they 
fubferibed  and  paitl  into  the  flock  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  entitled  to  three  pounds  a year,  to  be 
paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  in 
equal  half-yearly  payments.  Befides  this  great 
company,  the  refidence  of  whofe  governor  and 
directors  was  to  be  in  London,  it  was  declared 
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BOOK  lawful  to  ere6l  different  fifhing-chambers  in  all 
the  different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided  • 
a fum  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  pounds  was  fub- 
fcribed  into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed 
at  its  own  rifk,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  lofs. 
The  fame  annuity,  and  the  fame  encourage- 
ments of  all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of 
''thofe  inferior  chambers,  as  to  that  of  the  great 
company.  The  fubfcription  of  the  great  com- 
pany was  foon  filled  up,  and  feveral  diflerent 
fifliing-chambers  were  eredled  in  the  different 
out-ports  of  the  kingdom.  In  fpite  of  all  thefe 
encouragements,  almofl  all  thofe  different  com- . 
panics,  both  great  and  fmall,  lofl  either  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals; 
fcarce  a veflige  now  remains  of  any  of  them, 
and  the  white  herring  fifliery  is  now  entirely, 

' or  almofl  entirely,  carried  on  by  private  ad- 
venturers. 

If  any  particular  manufadlure  was  neceffary, 
indeed,  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  it  might 
not  always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our 
neighbours  for  the  fupply ; and  if  fuch  manu- 
fa6lure  could  not  otherwife  be  fupported  at 
home,  it  might  not  be  unreafonable  that  all  the 
other  branches  of  iiiduflry  fhould  be  taxed  in 
order  to  fupport  it.  The  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  Biitifli-made  fail-cloth,  and  Bri- 
rifh-made  gun-powder,  may,  perhaps,  both  be 
vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  feldom  be  reafonable 
to  tax  the  iuduflry  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  fupport  that  of  fome  par- 
4 ticular 
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ticular  clafs  of  inanufadlurers  ; yet  in  the  wan-  CHAP, 
lonnefs  of  great  prolperity,  when  the  public  en-  . ' 

joys  a greater  revenue  than  it  knows  well  what 
to  do  with,  to  give  fuch  bounties  to  favourite 
manufa6tures,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  natural,  as  to 
incur  any  other  idle  expence.  In  public,  as  well 
as  in  private  expences,  great  wealth  may,  per- 
haps, frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology  fot 
great  folly.  But  there  mull  furely  be  fome- 
thing  more  than  ordinary  abfurdity,  in  conti- 
nuing fuch  profufion  in  times  of  general  diffi- 
culty and  dillrefs.  , 

Wiat  is  called  a bounty  is  fometimes  no  more 
than  a drawback,  and  confequently  is  not  liable 
to  the  fame  objections  as  w'hat  is  properly  a 
bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  refined 
fugar  exported,  may  be  conlidered  as  a draw- 
back of  the  duties  upon  the  brown  and  mufco- 
vado  fugars,  from  which  it  is  made.  The 
bounty  upon  wrought  filk  exported,  a drawback 
of  the  duties  upon  raw  and  thrown  filk  im- 
ported. The  bounty  upon  gunpowder  exported, 
a drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brimftone  and 
faltpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of  the 
cufloms  thole  allowances  only  are  called  draw- 
backs, which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in 
the  lame  form  in  whicli  they  are  imported. 

When  that  form  has  been  fo  altered  by  manu- 
facture of  any  kind,  as  to  come  under  a new  de- 
nomination, they  are  called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artills  and 
manufacturers  who  excel  in  their  particular  oc- 
cupations, are  not  liable  to  the  lame  objections 
roL.  II.  u as 
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B o o K as  bounties.  By  encouraging  extraordinary  dex- 
terity  and  ingenuity,  they  ferve  to  keep  up  the 
' “ ^ emulation  of  the  workmen  a6lually  employed  in 

thofe  refpedtive  occupations,  and  are  not  con- 
iiderable  enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of  them 
a greater  lhare  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord. 
Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural 
balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work 
which  is  done  in  each  as  perfedl  and  complete  as 
poffible.  The  expence  of  premiums,  befides,  is 
very  trifling  j that  of  bounties  very  great.  The 
bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  fometimes  coft  the 
public  in  one  year  more  than  three  hundred 
thouland  pounds. 

Bounties  are  fometimes  called  premiums,  as 
drawbacks  are  fometimes  called  bounties.  But 
we  muH  in  all  cafes  attend  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
word. 


Digrejfton  concerning  the  Corn  Trade  and  Corn  Lotus. 


I CANNOT  conclude  this  chapter  concerning 
bounties,  without  obferving  that  the  praifes 
which  have  been  bellowed  upon  the  law  which 
eftabliihes  tlie  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  upon  that  fyllem  of  regulations  which 
is  conne6led  with  it,  are  altogether  unmerited. 
A particular  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
com  trade,  and  of  the  principal  Britifli  laws 
which  relate  to  it,  will  fufiiciently  demonftrate 

the 
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the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  The  great  importance  c H A P. 
of  this  fubje6l  muft  juftify  the  length  of  the  di- 
‘ greffion.  y— » 

The  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compofed 
of  four  different  branches,  which,  though  they 
may  fometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  fame 
perfon , are  in  their  own  nature  four  feparate  and 
diffin6l  trades.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  trade  of  the 
inland  dealer ; fecondly,  that  of  the  merchant 
importer  for  home  confumption  ; thirdly,  that 
of  the  merchant  exporter  of  home  produce  for 
foreign  confumption  ; and,  fourthly,  that  of  the 
merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  com  in 
order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The  interell  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  oppofite 
foever  they  may  at  firft  light  appear,  are,  even 
in  years  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  exaftly  the  fame. 

It  is  his  intereft  to  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  as 
high  as  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires, 
and  it  can  never  be  his  intereft  to  raife  it  higher. 

By  raifing  the  price  he  difcourages  the  confump* 
tion,  and  puts  every  body,  more  or  lefs,  but  par- 
ticularly the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  upon  thrift 
and  good  management.  If,  by  raiftng  it  too 
high,  he  difcourages  the  confumption. fo  much, 
that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to  go  be- 
yond the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  and  to  laft 
for  fome  time  after  the  next  crop  begins  to 
come  in,  he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of  loftng 
a confiderable  part  of  his  com  by  natural  caufes, 
but  of  being  obliged  to  fell  what  remains  of  it 
for  much  lefs  than  what  he  might  have  had 
V 2 for 
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B o O K for  it  feveral  months  before.  If  by  not  railing 

■ . the  price  high  enough  he  difcourages  the  con- 

fumption  fo  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the  leafon  is 
likely  to  fall  Ihort  of  the  conlumption  of  the  fea- 
fon,  he  not  only  lofes  a part  of  the  profit  which 
he  might  otherwife  have  made,  but  he  expofes 
the  people  to  fuffer  before  the  end  of  the  feafon, 
inftead  of  the  hardlhips  of  a dearth,  the  dread- 
ful horrors  of  a famine.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the 
people,  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
confumption,  Ihould  be  proportioned  as  exactly 
as  poffible  to  the  fupply  of  ihe  feafon.  The 
intereft  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  is  the  fame. 
By  fupplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in 
this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  fell  all  his  corn 
for  the  higheft  price,  and  with  the  greateft  pro- 
fit ; and  his  knowledge  of  the  Hate  of  the  crop, 
and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  fales, 
enable  him  to  judge,  with  more  or  lefs  accuracy, 
how  far  they  really  are  fupplied  in  this  manner. 
Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the  people,  he 
is  neceflarily  led,  by  a regard  to  his  own  in- 
tereft, to  treat  them,  even  in  years  of  fcarcity, 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  prudent 
mafter  of  a veffel  is  fometimes  obliged  to  treat 
his  crew.  When  he  forefees  that  provifions  are 
likely  to  run  Ihort,  he  puts  them  upon  fhort 
allowance.  Though  from  excefs  of  caution  he 
ihould  fometimes  do  this  without  any  real  ne- 
ceflity,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which  his  crew 
can  thereby  fuffer  are  inconliderable,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  danger,  mifery,  and  ruin,  to  which 
they  might  fometimes  be  expofed  by  a lefs 
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provident  condudt.  Though  from  excefs  of  C H A P. 
avarice,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  inland  corn 
merchant  Ihould  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  his 
corn  fomewhat  higher  than  the  fcarcity  of  the 
feafon  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
tlie  people  can  fuller  from  this  condu6l,  which 
effedlually  fecures  them  from  a famine  in  the 
end  of  the  feafon,  are  inconfiderable,  in  compa.* 
rilbn  of  what  they  might  have  been  expofed  to 
by  a more  liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  The  corn  merchant  himfelf  is  likely 
to  fuller  the  moll  by  this  excefs  of  avarice ; not 
only  from  the  indignation  which  it  generally 
excites  againll  him,  but,  though  he  Ihould  efcape 
the  effedls  of  this  indignation,  from  the  quantity 
of  corn  which  it  necelfarily  leaves  upon  his  hands 
in  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  which,  if  the  next 
feafon  happens  to  prove  favourable,  he  mull 
always  fell  for  a much  lower  price  than  he  might 
otherwife  have  had. 

Were  it  poffible,  indeed,  for  one  great  com- 
pany of  merchants  to  polTefs  themfelves  of  the 
whole  crop  of  an  extenfive  country,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  their  interell  to  deal  with  it  as  the 
Dutch  are  laid  to  do  with  the  fpiceries  of  the 
Moluccas,  to  dellroy  or  throw  away  a confidera- 
ble  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
the  reft.  But  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  even  by  the 
violence  of  law,  to  eftablilh  fuch  an  extenfive  mo- 
nopoly with  regard  to  corn  } and,  wherever  the 
law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  aU  commodities 
the  leall  liable  to  be  engrolfed  or  monopo- 
lized by  the  force  of  a few  large  capitals, 
u 3 which 
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I<  O O K which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Not  only 

,,  , its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a few 

private  men  are  capable  of  purchafing,  but  fup- 
pofing  they  were  capable  of  purchafing  it,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  this 
purchafe  altogether  impracticable.  As  in  every 
civilized  country  it  is  the  commodity  of  which 
the  annual  confumption  is  the  greateft,  fo  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  is  annually  employed 
in  producing  com  than  in  producing  any  other 
commodity.  "When  it  firft  comes  from  the 
ground  too,  it  is  necelTarily  divided  among  a 
greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com. 
modity ; and  thefe  owners  can  never  be  col- 
lected into  one  place  like  a number  of  indepen- 
dent manufacturers,  but  are  necelTarily  fcattered 
through  all  the  different  corners  of  the  country. 
Thefe  firft  owners  either  immediately  fupply  the 
confumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they 
fupply  other  inland  dealers,  who  fupply  thofe 
confumers.  The  inland  dealers  in  corn,  therefore, 
. including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are 
necelTarily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers  in 
any  other  commodity,  and  their  dilperfed  fitua- 
tion  renders  it  altogether  impoflible  for  them  to 
enter  into  any  general  combination.  If  in  a year 
of  fcarcity,  therefore,  any  of  them  Ihould  find 
that  he  had  a good  deal  more  corn  upon  hand 
than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope  to  dif- 
pofe  of  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he  would 
never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to  his  own 
lofs,  and  to  the  foie  benefit  of  his  rivals 
and  competitors,  but  would  immediately  lower 
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it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the  new  CHAP, 
crop  began  to  come  in.  The  fame  motives,  the 
fame  interefts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the 
condu6b  of  any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that 
of  every  other,  and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to 
fell  their  corn  at  the  price  which,  according  to 
the  heft  of  their  judgment,  was  mod  fuitable  to 
the  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  the  feafon. 

^Tioever  examines,  with  attention,  the  hiftory 
of  the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  afflifiled 
any  part  of  Europe,  during  either  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent,  or  that  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies, of  feveral  of  which  we  have  pretty  exa6l 
accounts,  will  find,  I believe,  that  a dearth  never 
has  arifen  from  any  combination  among  the  in- 
land dealers  in  corn,  nor  from  any  other  caufe 
but  a real  fcarcity,  occafioned  fometimes,  per- 
haps, and  in  fome  particular  places,  by  the 
wafte  of  w'ar,  but  in  by  far  the  greateft  number 
of  cafes,  by  the  fault  of  the  feafons ; and  that  a 
famine  has  never  arifen  from  any  other  caufe 
but  the  violence  of  government  attempting,  by 
improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies 
of  a dearth. 

In  an  extenfive  corn  country,  between  aU  the 
different  parts  of  which  there  is  a free  commerce 
and  communication,  the  fcarcity  occafioned  by 
the  moft  unfavourable  feafons  can  never  be  lb 
great  as  to  produce  a famine  ; and  the  fcantieft 
crop,  if  managed  with  frugality  and  (economy, 
will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the  lame  num- 
her  of  people  that  are  commonly  fed  in  a more 
affluent  manner  by  one  of  moderate  plenty. 

^ 4 The 
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BOOK  The  feafons  moft  unfavourable  to  the  crop  are 
. . thofe  of  exceffive  drought  or  excellive  rain.*  But, 

as  corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands, 
upon  grounds  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  wet, 
and  upon  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  dry, 
either  the  drought  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtful 
to  one  part  of  the  country  is  favourable  to 
another ; and  though  both  in  the  wet  and  in  the 
dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a good  deal  lefs  than  in 
one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both  what 
is  loft  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  fomc 
meafure  compenfated  by  what  is  gained  in  the 
other.  In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not 
only  requires  a very  moift  foil,  but  where,  in  a 
certain  period  of  its  growing,  it  muft  be  laid 
under  water,  the  effedls  of  a drought  are  much 
more  difmal.  Even  in  fuch  countries,  however, 
the  drought  is,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  fo  univerfal, 
as  necelTarily  to  occafion  a famine,  if  the  govern, 
ment  would  allow  a free  trade.  The  drought  in 
Bengal,  a few  years  ago,  might  probably  have 
occafioned  a very  great  dearth.  Some  improper 
, regulations,  fome  injudicious  reftraints,  impoled 
by  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon 
the  rice  trade,  contributed,  perhaps,  to  turn  that 
dearth  into  a famine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  inconveniencies  of  a dearth,  orders  all  the 
dealers  to  fell  their  corn  at  what  it  fuppofes  a 
reafonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from 
bringing  it  to  market,  which  may  fometimes 
produce  a famine,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon  j or  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it  enables 
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the  people,  and  thereby  encourages  them  to  con-  char.. 
fume  it  fo  fall,  as  muft  neceflarily  produce  a ' 
famine  before  the  end  of  the  feafon.  The  unli- 
mited, unreftrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade, 
as  it  is  the  only  effectual  preventative  of  the  mi- 
feries  of  a famine,,  fo  it  is  the  bell  palliative  of 
the  inconveniencies  of  a dearth  ; for  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  a real  fcarcity  cannot  be  remedied; 
they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade  deferves 
more  the  full  prote6lion  of  the  law,  and  no  trade 
requires  it  fo  much  ; becaufe  no  trade  is  fo  much 
expofed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple impute  their  diftrefs  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn 
merchant,  who  becomes  the  object  of  their 
hatred  and  indignation.  Inftead  of  making  pro- 
fit upon  fuch  occafions,  therefore, -he  is  often 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  and  of  having 
his  magazines  plundered  and  deftroyed  by  their 
violence.  It  is  in  years  of  fcarcity,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  corn  merchant 
expefts  to  make  his  principal  profit.  He  is  ge- 
nerally in  contradl  with  fome  farmers  to  furnilh 
him  for  a certain  number  of  years  with  a certain 
quantity  of  corn  at  a certain  price.  This  con- 
tradl  price  is  fettled  according  to  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reafonable,  that  is, 
the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which,  before  the 
late  years  of  fcarcity,  was  commonly  about  eight- 
and-twenty-fhillings  for  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  In 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  corn  merchant 
buys  a great  part  of  his  com  for  the  ordinary 
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price,  and  fells  it  for  a much  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more 
than  fufficient  to  put  his  trade  upon  a fair  level 
with  other  trades,  and  to  compenfate  the  many 
lofles  which  he  fuftains  upon  other  occaliom, 
both  from  the  perilhable  nature  of  the  commo- 
dity itfelf,  and  from  the  frequent  and  unforefeeti 
fludluations  of  its  price,  feems  evident  enough, 
from  this  Angle  circumftance,  that  great  fortuned 
are  as  feldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade. 
The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends  it 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in  which  it 
ean  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  cha- 
radler  and  fortune  averfe  to  enter  into  it.  It  is 
abandoned  to  an  inferior  fet  of  dealers ; and 
iniUers,  bakers,  mealmen,  and  meal  factors,  to- 
gether with  a number  of  wretched  huckfters,  are 
almoft  the  only  middle  people  that,  in  the  home 
market,  come  between  the  grower  and  the  con- 
fumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  inftead  of  dif- 
countenancing  this  popular  odium  againfi:  a trade 
fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  feems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  authorifed  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.  it 
was  enabled.  That  whoever  Ihould  buy  any  corn 
or  grain  with  intent  to  fell  it  again,  Ihould  be 
reputed  an  unlawful  engrolTer,  and  Ihould,  for 
the  firll  fault,  fuffer  two  months  imprifonment, 
and  forfeit  the  value  of*  the  com ; for  the  fecond, 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
double  the  value ; and  for  the  third,  be  fet  in 
the  pillory,  fuffer  imprifonment  during  the  king’s 
. pleafure. 
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pleafure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  chap. 
The  ancient  policy  of  moft  other  parts  of  Europe 
wa.s  no  better  than  that  of  England. 

Our  ancellors  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  com  cheaper  of  the  far- 
mer than  of  the  corn  merchant,  who,  they  were 
afraid,  would  require,  over  and  above  the  price 
which  he  paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  pro- 
fit to  himfelf.  They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
annihilate  his  trade  altogether.  They  even  en- 
deavoured to  hinder  as  much  as  pofSble  any 
middle  man  of  any  kind  from  coming  in  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  confumer  ; and  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  many  rellraints  which 
they  impofed  upon  the  tride  of  tliofe  whom  they 
called  kidders  or  carriers  of  corn,  a trade  which 
nobody  was  allowed  to  exercife  without  a licence 
afcertaining  his  qualifications  as  a man  of  pro- 
bity and  fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  three 
juftices  of  the  peace  was,  by  the  ftatute  of 
Edward  VI.  neceffary,  in  order  to  grant  this 
licence.  But  even  this  reftraint  was  afterwards 
thought  infufiicient,  and  by  a ftatute  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to 
the  quarter-feflions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in 
this  manner  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great 
trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims  quite  different 
from  thofe  which  it  eftablifhed  with  regard  to 
manufactures,  the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By 
leaving  the  farmer  no  other  cuftomers  but  either 
the  confumers  or  their  immediate  faCtors,  the 
kidders  and  carriers  of  com,  it  endeavoured  to 
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BOOK  force  him  to  exercife  the  trade,  not  only  of  a far- 
. . mer,  but  of  a corn  merchant  or  corn  retailer. 

On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cafes  prohibited  the 
manufacturer  from  exercifing  the  trade  of  a fliop- 
- keeper,  or  from  felling  his  ow’n  goods  by  retail. 
It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote  the  general 
interell  of  the  country,  or  to  render  corn  cheap, 
without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  underllood  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to 
promote  that  of  a particular  order  of  men,  the 
Ihopkeepers,  who  would  be  fo  much  underfold 
by  the  manufacturer,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  their 
trade  would  be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  retail 
at  all. 

Tlie  manufacturer,  how’ever,  though  he  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  a Ihop,  and  to  fell  his  own 
goods  by  retail,  could  not  have  underfold  the 
common  fliopkeeper.  Whatever  part  of  his  ca- 
pital he  might  have  placed  in  his  Ihop,  he  mull 
have  withdrawn  it  from  his  manufacture.  In 
order  to  carry  on  his  bufmefs  on  a level  with 
that  of  other  people,  as  he  muft  have  had  the 
profit  of  a manufacturer  on  the  one  part,  fo  he 
muft.  have  had  that  of  a fliopkeeper  upon  the 
other.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  the 
particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  w'as 
the  ordinary  profit  both  of  manufacturing  and 
Ihopkeeping  flock;  he  muft  in  this  cafe  have 
charged  upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods 
which  he  fold  in  his  ftiop,  a profit  of  twenty  per 
cent.  When  he  carried  them  from  his  work- 
houfe  to  his  fhop,  he  muft  have  valued  them  at 
the  price  for  whicll  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a 
' dealer 
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dealer  or  fliopkeeper,  who  would  have  bought  chap, 
them  by  wholefale.  If  he  valued  them  lower,  , . 

he  loft  a part  of  the  profit  of  his  manufadluring 
capital.  Wlien  again  he  fold  them  from  his 
Ihop,  unlefs  he  got  the  fame  price  at  which  a 
Ihopkeeper  would  have  fold  them,  he  loft  a part 
of  the  profit  of  his  Ihopkeeping  capital.  Though 
he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a double 
profit  upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  thefe 
goods  made  fucceffively  a part  of  two  diftindt 
capitals,  he  made  but  a Angle  profit  upon  the 
whole  capital  employed  about  them  ; and  if  he 
made  lefs  than  his  profit,  he  was  a lofer,  or  did 
not  employ  his  whole  capital  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantage as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufadlurer  was  prohibited  to  do, 
the  farmer  was  in  fome  meafure  enjoined  to  do ; 
to  divide  his  capital  betw'een  two  different  em- 
ployments ; to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  grana- 
ries and  ftack  yard,  for  fupplying  the  occafional 
demands  of  the  market ; and  to  employ  the 
other  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  But  as  he 
could  not  afford  to  employ  the  latter  for  lels 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  ftock,  fb 
he  could  as  little  afford  to  employ  the  former  for 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile  ftock. 
W’^hether  the  ftock  which  really  carried  on  the 
biifinefs  of  the  corn  merchant  belonged  to  the 
perfon  who  was  called  a farnaer,  or  to  the  perfon 
who  was  called  a corn  merchant,  an  equal  profit 
was  in  both  cafes  requifite,  in  order  to  indemnify 
its  owner  for  employing  it  in  this  manner ; in 
order  to  put  his  buliuefs  upon  a level  with  other 
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BOOK  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  having 

, ^y-  , an  intereft  to  change  it  as  foon  as  poffible  for 
fome  other.  The  farmer,  therefore,  who  was 
thus  forced  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a com  mer> 
chant,  could  not  afford  to  fell  his  corn  cheaper 
than  any  other  com  merchant  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  cafe  of  a free  compe* 
tition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  flock 
in  one  finglc  branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advan- 
tage of  the  fame  kind  with  the  workman  who 
can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  fingle  opera- 
tion. As  the  latter  acquires  a dexterity  which 
enables  him,  with  the  fame  two  hands,  to  per- 
form a much  greater  quantity  of  work  ; fo  the 
former  acquires  fo  eafy  and  ready  a method  of 
tranfa6ling  his  bufinefs,  of  buying  and  dilpofing 
of  his  goods,  that  with  the  lame  capital  he  can 
tranfa^  a much  greater  quantity  of  bufinefs.  As 
the  one  can  commonly  afford  his  work  a good 
deal  cheaper,  fo  the  other  can  commonly  afford 
his  goods  fomewhat  cheaper  than  if  his  flock  and 
attention  were  both  employed  about  a greater 
variety  of  obje6ls.  The  greater  part  of  manu- 
faflurers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own 
goods  fo  cheap  as  a vigilant  and  a3;ive  fhop- 
keeper,  whofe  foie  bufinefs  it  was  to  buy  them 
by  wholefale,  and  to  retail  them  again.  The 
greater  part  of  farmers  could  flill  lefs  afford  to 
retail  their  own  corn,  to  fupply  the  inhabitants 
of  a town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  difr 
tance  from  the  greater  part  of  them,  fo  cheap 
as  a vigilant  and  a^ve  com  merchant,  whofe 

foie 
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foie  bufinefs  it  was  to  purchafe  corn  by  whole-  c 
iale,  to  colle6t  it  into  a great  magazine,  and  to 
retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufadlurer 
from  exercifing  the  trade  of  a Ihopkeeper,  endea- 
voured to  force  this  divifion  in  the  employment 
of  flock  to  go  on  fafter  than  it  might  otherwife 
have  done.  The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer 
to  exercife  the  trade  of  a com  merchant,  endea- 
. voured  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  fo  fall.  Both 
laws  were  evident  violations  of  natural  liberty, 
and  therefore  unjull ; and  they  were  both  too  as 
impolitic  as  they  were  unjull.  It  is  the  interefl 
of  every  fociety,  that  things  of  this  kind  Ihould 
never  either  be  forced  or  obllru6led.  The  man 
who  employs  cither  his  labour  or  his  flock  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  fituation  renders 
neceflary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbour  by  un- 
derfelling him.  He  may  hurt  himfelf,  and  he 
generally  does  fo.  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never 
be  rich,  fays  the  proverb.  But  the  law  ought 
always  to  tmll  people  with  the  care  of  their  own 
interefl,  as  in  their  local  fituations  they  muft  ge- 
nerally be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than  the 
legiflator  can  do.  The  law,  however,  which 
obliged  the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a 
corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the  mofl  pernicious  of 
the  two. 

It  obflm6ted  not  only  that  divifion  in  the 
employment  of  flock  which  is  fo  advantageous 
to  every  fociety,  but  it  obflru6led  likewife  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By 
obliging  the  fanner  to  carry  on  two  trades  in- 

flead 
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BOOK  ftead  of  one,  it  forced  him  to  di\dde  his  capitall 
. into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  could  be  em- 

ployed in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been  at 
liberty  to  fell  his  whole  crop  to  a com  merchant 
as  fall  as  he  could  threfli  it  out,  his  whole  capi- 
tal might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land, 
and  have  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle, 
and  hiring  more  fervants,  in  order  to  improve 
and  cultivate  it  better.  But  by  being  obliged 
to  fell  his  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
a great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries  and 
Hack  yard  through  the  year,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  cultivate  fo  well  as  with  the  fame 
capital  he  might  otherwife  have  done.  This  law, 
therefore,  neceflarily  obftrufiled  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and,  inftead  of  tending  to  ren- 
der corn  cheaper,  mull  have  tended  to  render  it 
fcarcer,  and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  been. 

After  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
corn  merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if 
properly  protected  and  encouraged,  would  con- 
tribute the  mod  to  the  railing  of  corn.  It  would 
fupport  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  trade  of  the  wholefale  dealer  fupports 
that  of  the  manufadlurer. 

The  wholefale  dealer,  by  affording  a ready 
market  to  the  manufadlurer,  by  taking  his  goods 
off  his  hand  as  fall  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by 
fometimes  even  advancing  their  price  to  him  be- 
fore he  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  keep  liis 
whole  capital,  and  fometimes  even  more  than 
his  whole  capital,  conftantly  employed  in  manu- 
I fa^luring. 
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fafturing,  and  confequently  to  manufa6lure  a c H A P. 
much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  if  he  was  , , 

obliged  to  difpofe  of  them  hirafelf  to  the  imme- 
diate confumers,  or  even  to  the  retailers.  As  the 
capital  of  tlie  wholefale  merchant  too  is  generally 
fufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  manufadlurers, 
this  intercourfe  between  him  and  them  interefts 
the  owner  of  a large  capital  to  fupport  the 
owners  of  a great  number  of  fmall  ones,  and  to 
alTifl  them  in  thofe  Ioffes  and  misfortunes  which 
might  otherwife  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourfe  of  the  fame  kind  univerfally 
ellabhflied  between  the  farmers  and  the  corn 
merchants,  would  be  attended  with  effects 
equally  beneficial  to  the  farmers.  They  would 
be  enabled  to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and 
even  more  than  their  whole  capitals,  conftantly 
employed  in  cultivation.  In  cafe  of  any  of  thofe 
accidents,  to  which  no  trade  is  more-liable  than 
theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordinary  cut 
tomer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a perfon  who 
had  both  an  intereft  to  fupport  them,  and  the 
ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  not,  as  atprefent, 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance 
of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy  of  his  fleward. 

Were  it  poffible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  eftablifh 
this  intercourfe  univerfally,  and  all  at  once,  were 
it  poffible  to  turn  all  at  once  the  whole  farming 
flock  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  bufinefs,  the 
cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it  fiom  every 
other  employment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may 
be  at  prefent  diverted,  and  were  it  poffiblcj  in 
order  to  fupport  and  affill  upon  occalion  the 
you  II.  X operations 
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BOOK  operations  of  this  great  ftock,  to  provide  all  set 
. . once  another  ftock  almoil  equally  great,  it  is 

not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  imagine  how  great, 
how'  extenlive,  and  how  hidden  would  be  the 
improvement  which  this  change  of  circum* 
itauces  would  alone  produce  upon  the  whole 
i’ace  of  the  country. 

The  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore,  by 
^ prohibiting  as  much  as  poflible  any  middle  man 
from  coming  in  between  tlie  grower  and  the 
confumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a trade, 
•of  which  the  free  exercife  is  not  only  the  beft 
palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of  a dearth, 
but  the  bell  preventative  of  that  calamity  : after 
fhe  trade  of  the  farmer,  no  traile  contributing 
fo  much  to  tlic  growing  of  corn  as  that  of  tlie 
corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  foftened 
:by  feveral  fubfequent  llatutes,  which  fucceliively 
permitted  the  engrolling  of  corn  when  the  price 
(of  wheat  ihould  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty-four, 
lliirty-two,  and  forty  llaillings  the  quarter.  At 
lall,  by  the  1 5th  of  Charles  II.  c.7.  the  engrofling 
or  buying  of  com  in  order  to  fell  it  again,  as 
long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty- 
eiglit  {hillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  otlier 
grain  in  proportion,  was  declared  lawful  to  aU 
perfijns  not  being  forellallers,  that  is,  not  felling 
Again  in  the  lame  market  within  three  memths. 
AU  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland 
com  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  bellowed 
upon  it  by  this  llatute.  The  llatute  of  the 
twelfth  of  the  prefent  King,  wliich  repeals  almofl 
^ all 
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all  tlie  other  ancient  laws  againft  engroflers  and  chap. 
foreftallers,  does  not  repeal  the  reft.ri6lions  of  V. 
this  particular  llatute,  which  therefore  ftill 
continue  in  force. 

This  llatute,  however,  authorifes  in  fome 
meafure  two  very  abfurd  popular  prejudices. 

Firft,  it  fuppofes  that  when  the  price  of 
wheat  has  rifen  fo  high  as  forty>eight  Ihillings 
the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  propor- 
tion, coi'n  is  likely  to  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt 
the  people.  But  from  what  has  been  already 
laid,  it  feems  evident  enough  that  corn  can  at  no 
price  be  fo  engrofled  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to 
hurt  the  people : and  forty-eight  Ihillings  the 
quarter  befides,  though  it  may  be  confldered  as 
a very  high  price,  yet  in  years  of  fcarcity  it  is  a 
price  which  frequently  takes  place  immediately 
after  harveft,  when  fcarce  any  part  of  the  new 
crop  can  be  fold  offj  and  when  it  is  impoflible 
even  for  ignorance  to  fuppofe  that  any  part  of  it . 
can  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

Secondly,  it  fuppofes  that  there  is  a certain 
price  at  w'hich  corn  is  likely  to  be  foreflalled, 
that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  again  foon 
after  in  the  fame  market,  fo  as  to  hurt  the' 
people.  But  if  a merchant  ever  buys  up  corn, 
either  going  to  a particular  market  or  in  a parti- 
cular market,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  foon  after 
in  the  fame  market,  it  mull  be  becaufe  he  judges 
that  the  market  cannot  be  fo  liberally  fupplied 
through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that  particular 
occafion,  and  that  the  price,  therefore,  muft 
foon  rife.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  if  the 
' X 3 price 
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BOOK  price  does  not  rife,  lie  not  only  lofes  the  whole 

. . pro6t  of  the  flock  which  he  employs  in  this 

manner,  but  a part  of  the  flock  itfelf,  by  the 
expence  and  lofs  which  necefl’arily  attend  the 
lloring  and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts  himfelf, 
therefore,  much  more  effentially  than  he  can  hurt 
even  the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder 
from  fiipplying  themfelves  upon  that  particular 
market  day,  becaufe  they  may  afterwards  fupply 
themfelves  jufl  as  cheap  upon  any  other  market 
day.  If  he  judges  right,  inflead  of  hurting  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a mofl 
important  fervice.  By  making  them  feel  the 
inconveniencies  of  a dearth  fbmewhat  earber 
than  they  otherwife  might  do,  he  prevents  their 
feeling  them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they 
certainly  would  do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price 
encouraged  them  to  confume  fafler  than  fuited 
the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon.  When  the  fcarcity 
is  real,  the  befl  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the 
people  is  to  divide  the  inconveniencies  of  it  as 
equally  as  poflible  through  all  the  different 
months,  and  weeks,  and  days  of  the  year.  The 
interefl  of  the  corn  merchant  makes  him  fludy 
to  do  this  as  ,exa£lly  as  he  can  : and  as  no  other 
perfon  can  have  either  the  fame  interefl,  or  the 
fame  knowledge,  or  the  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo 
exadfly  as  he,  this  mofl  important  operation  of 
commerce  ought  to  be  trufled  entirely  to  him  ; 
or,  in  othey  words,  the  corn  trade,  fo  far  at 
leafl  as  concerns  the  fupply  of  the  home  market, 
ought  to  be  left  perfedlly  free. 

The 
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The  popular  fear  of  engroffing  and.  fore-  CHAP, 
flailing  may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors  . , 

and  fufpicions  of  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate 
wretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime  were  not^ 
more  innocent  of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to 
them,  than  thofe  who  have  been  accufed  of  the 
former.  The  law  which  put  an  end  to  all  pro- 
fecutions  againll  witchcraft,  which  put  it  out  of 
any  man’s  power  to  gratify  his  own  malice  by 
accufiug  his  neighbour  of  that  imaginary  crime, 
feems  efle<3:ually  to  have  put  an  end  to  thofe 
fears  and  fufpicions,  by  taking  away  the  great 
caufe  which' encouraged  and  fupported  them. 

The  law  which  fliould  refloi'e  entire  freedom  ta 
tJie  inland  trade  of  corn,  would  probably  prove 
as  effedlual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of 
engroffing  and  fbreftalling. 

The  1 5th  of  Charles  II.  e.  7.  however,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  has  perhaps  contributed 
more  both  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  to  the  increafe  of  tillage,  than  any 
other  law  in  the  flatute  book.  It  is  from  this 
law  that  the  inland  corn  trade  has  derived  all  the 
liberty  and  protection  which  it  lias  ever  yet 
enjoyed ; and  both  the  fupjily  of  the  home 
market,  and  the  interefl  of  tillage,  are  much 
more  effectually  promoted  by  the  inland,  than  , 
either  by  the  importation  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all 
forts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that 
of  all  forts  of  grain  confumed,  it  has  been  com- 
puted by  the  author  of  the  traCls  ujion  the  com 
trade,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five 
X 3 hundred 
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BOOK  hundred  and  feventy.  For  fupplying  the  hdme 
market)  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  inland 
trade  mull  be  to  that  of  the  importation  trade 
as  five  hundred  and  feventy  to  one. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain 
exported  from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according 
to  the  fame  author,  exceed  the  one>and-tbirtieth 
jpart  of  the  annual  produce.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  tillage,  therefore,  by  providing  a market 
for  the  home  produce,  the  importance  of  the 
inland  trade  mud  be  to  that  of  the  exportation 
trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic, 
and  I mean  not  to  warrant  the  exa^tnefs  of 
either  of  thefe  computations.  1 mention  them 
only  in  order  to  fhow  of  how  much  lefs  confe- 
quence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mod  judicious  and 
experienced  perfons,  the  foreign  trade  of  com  is 
than  the  home  trade.  The  great  cheapnefs  of 
com  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
edablilhment  of  the  bounty,  may  perhaps,  with 
reafon,  be  afcribed  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
operation  of  this  datute  of  Charles  II.,  which 
had  been  enabled  about  five-and-twenty  years 
before,  and  which  had  therefore  full  time  to 
produce  its  effe6l. 

A very  few  words  will  fufficiently  explaih  all 
that  I have  to  fay  concerning  the  other  three 
branches  of  the  com  trade. 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of 
foreign  corn  for  home  confumption,  evidently 
contributes  to  the  immediate  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  mud  fo  far  be  immediately  bene- 
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ficial  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  tends,  chap. 
indeed,  to  lower  foraewhat  the  average  money  . ^ 

price  of  com,  but  not  to  diminilh  its  r«il  value^ 
or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is  capable  o£ 

< maintaining.  If  importation  w'as  at  all  timea 
free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  would, 
probably,  one  year  with  another,  get  lefe  money 
for  their  corn  than  they  do  at  prefent,  when 
importation  is  at  moft  times  in  effedl  prohibited; 
but  the  money  which  they  got  would  be  of  more 
value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  aU  other  kinds; 
and  w'ould  employ  more  labour.  Their  real 
wealth,  their  real  revenue,  therefore,  would  he  . 
the  fame  as  at  prefent,  though  it  miglit  be  ex> 
preffed  by  a fmaller  quantity  of  filver  ; and  they 
would  neither  be  diliibled  nor  difconraged  from: 
cultivating  corn  as  much  as  they  do  at  prefent. 

On  the  contrary,  as  the  rife  in  the  real  value  of 
filver,  in  confequence  of  lowering  the  money 
price  of  corn,  lowers  fomewhat  the  money  price 
of  all  other  commodities,  it  gives  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  where  it  takes  place,  fome  advaxv 
tage  in  all  foreign  markets,  and  tliereby  tends 
to  encourage  and  inereafe  that  iuduftry.  But 
the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  com  muft  be 
in  proportion  to  tlie  general  induftry  of  the 
countiy  w'here  it  grows,  or  to  the  number  of 
thofe  who  produce  fometlung  elfe,  and  there* 
fore  have  fomething  elfe,  or  what  comes  to  tire 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  fometliing  elfe,  to  givq 
in  exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every  country  the 
home  market,  as  it  is  the  neareft  and  moft  con. 
venient,  fo  is  it  likewife  the  great<^  and  moft 
X 4 important 
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BOOK  important  market  for  corn.  That  rife  in  the 
. . real  value  of  filver,  therefore,  which  is  the  etfe6l 

of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of  corn, 
tends  to  enlarge  the  greateft  and  moll  important 
market  for  corn,  and  thereby  to  encourage, 
inllead  of  difcouraging,  its  growth. 

By  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  c.  13,  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home 
market  did  not  exceed  fifty-three  fliiilings  and 
four  pence  the  quarter,  was  fubje6led  to  a duty 
of  lixteen  Ihillings  the  quarter  ; and  to  a duty  of 
eight  Ihillings  whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed 
. four  pounds.  The  former  of  thefe  two  prices 
has,  for  more  than  a century  pall,  taken  place 
only  in  times  of  very  great  fcarcity ; and  the 
latter  has,  fo  far  as  I know,  not  taken  place  at 
all.  Yet,  till  wheat  had  rifen  above  this  latter 
price,  it  was  by  this  llatute  fubjedled  to  a very 
high  duty ; and,  till  it  had  rifen  above  the  for- 
mer, to  a duty  which  amounted  to  a prohibition. 
The  importation  of  other  forts  of  grain  was. 
rellrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties,  in  proportion  to. 
the  value  of  the  grain,  almoll  equally  high  *. 


? Before  the  13th  of  the  prefent  King,  the  following  were  the  duties 
payable  upon  the  importation  of  the  different  forts  of  grain : 


Grain. 

Duties. 

Duties.  Duties. 

BcanS  to  iSs.  per  qr. 

19s.  lod.  after  till 

40$.  - 

i6s.  8d.  then  lad. 

Bailey  to  i8s.. 

19s.  lod. 

3^s.  - 

1 6s.  1 2d. 

hlalt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt-tax  BUI. 

Oats  to  1 6s. 

3s.  lodi  after 

gid. 

Pcafe  to  40s. 

16s.  pd.  after 

ild- 

Rye  to'  36s. 

19s.  led.  till 

40s.  - 

i6s.  8d.  then  I2d. 

Wheat  to  44s. 

ils.  gd.  till 

53s.  4d. 

1 7s.  then  8s. 

till  4I.  and  after  that  about  is.  4d. 


Buck  wheat  to  32s.  per  qr.  to  pay  i6s. 

Tlicfc  different  duties  were  impofed,  partly  by  the  aid  of  Charles  II. 
in  place  of  the  Old  SubCdy,  partly  by  the  New  Subfidy,  by  the  One- 
third  and  Two-thirds  Subfidy,  and  by  the  Subfidy  1747. 
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Subfequent  laws  ftill  furtlier  increafed  thofe  chap. 
duties.  . y*  , 

The  diftrefs  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the 
llri6l  execution  of  thofe  laws  might  have  brought 
upon  the  people,  would  probably  have  been  very 
great.  But,  upon  fuch  occafions,  its  execution 
was  generally  fufpended  by  temporary  ftatutes, 
which  permitted,  for  a limited  time,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn.  Tlie  necelfity  of  thefe 
temporary  llatutes  fufficieutly  demonftrates  the 
impropriety  of  this  general  one. 

Thefe  rellraints  upon  importation,  though 
prior  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  bounty,  w'ere  . 
didlated  by  the  lame  fj)irit,  by  the  limie  prin- 
ciples, which  afterwards  enadled  that  regulation. 

How  hurtful  foever  in  theinfelves,  thefe  or  foine 
other  rellraints  upon  importation  became  neceC- 
fary  in  confequence  of  that  regulation.  If,  when 
wheat  was  either  below  forty-eight  Ihillings  the 
quarter,  or  not  much  above  it,  foreign  corn 
could  have  been  imported  either  duty  free,  or* 
upon  paying  only  a fmall  duty,  it  might  have 
been  exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the 
bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  public  revenue, 

' and  to  the  entire  perverlion  of  the  inllitution, 
of  which  the  objedl  was  to  extend  the  market 
for  the  home  growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of 
foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of 
corn  for  foreign  confumption,  certainly  does  not 
contribute  diredlly  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  market.  It  does  lb,  however,  indirectly. , 

Trom  whatever  fource  this  fupply  may  be  ufually 

drawn. 
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BOOK  drawn,  whether  from  home  growth  or  from 

^ , foreign  importation,  unlefs  more  corn  is  either 

ufually  grown,  or  ufually  imported  into  the 
country,  than  what  is  ufually  confumed  in  it, 
the  fupply  of  the  home  market  can  never  be  very 
plentiful.  But  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  all 
ordinary  cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be 
careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the  importers 
never  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare  con- 
fumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That 
market  ^^ill  very  feldom  be  overllocked ; but  it 
will  generally  be  underftocked,  the  people,  whofe 
bufiners  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  generally  afraid 
left  their  goods  Ihould  be  left  upon  their  hands. 
The  prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  country  to 
what  the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires. 
The  freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend 
cultivation  for  the  fupply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  i ath  of  Charles  II.  c.  4.  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of 
wheat  did  not  exceed  forty  Ihillings  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the 
j 5th  of  the  fame  prince,  this  liberty  was  extended 
till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  forty-eight 
Ihillings  the  quarter;  and  by  the  aad,  to  all 
higher  prices.  A poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  king  upon  fuch  exportation.  But  all 
grain  was  rated  fo  low  in  the  book  of  rates,  that 
this  poundage  amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  a • 
{hilling,  upon  oats  to  four  pence,  and  upon  all 
other  grain  to  fix  pence  the  quarter.  By  the 
ift  of  William  and  Mary,  the  a6l  which  efta- 
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blKhed  the  bounty,  this  fmall  duty  was  virtually  CHAP, 
taken  off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  forty-eight  Ihillings  the  quarter ; and  by 
the  nth  and  12th  of  William  III.  c.  20.  it  was 
exprefsly  taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a bounty, 
but  rendered  much  more  free  than  that  of  the 
inland  dealer.  By  the  lall  of  thefe  llatutes,  corn  . 
could  be  engrolTed  at  any  price  for  exportation ; 
but  it  could  not  be  engroffed  for  inland  fale, 
except  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty- eight 
ihillings  the  quarter.  The  intereft  of  the  in- 
land dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  fliown, 
can  never  be  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  That  of  the  merchant  exporter 
may,  and  in  fa£t  fometimes  is.  If,  while  his 
own  country  labours  under  a dearth,  a neighbour- 
ing country  ihould  be  affli6led  with  a famine,  it 
might  be  bis  intereft  to  carry  corn  to  the  latter 
country  in  fuch  quantities  as  might  very  much 
aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  dearth.  The 
plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
diredl  objeft  of  thofe  llatutes  ; but,  under  the 
pretence  of  encouraging  agriculture,  to  raife 
the  money  price  of  corn  as  high  as  poftible, 
and  thereby  to  occafion,  as  much  as  poffible,  a 
cx>nftant  dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  the 
difcouragement  of  importation,  the  fupply  of 
that  market,  even  in  times  of  great  fcarcity, 
was  confined  to  the  home  growth  j and  by  the 
encouragement  of  expoitation,  w’hen  the  price 
was  fo  high  as  forty-eight  ftuUings  the  quarter, 

that 
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BOOK  that  market  was  not,  even  in  times  of  confider- 

. . able  fcarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that 

growth.  The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting  for  a 
limited  time  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  taking 
off  for  a limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  importa- 
tion, expedients  to  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  obliged  fo  frequently  to  have  recourfe, 
fufficiently  demonflrate  the  impropriety  of  her 
general  lyllem.  Had  that  fyftem  been  good, 
Ihe  would  not  fo  frequently  have  been  reduced 
to  the  necellity  of  departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  fyftem 
of  free  exportation  and  free  importation,  the 
different  ftates  into  which  a great  continent 
was  divided  would  fo  far  refemble  the  different 
provinces  of  a great  empire.  As  among  the 
different  provinces  of  a great  empire  the  freedom 
of  the  inland  trade  appears,  both  from  reafon 
and  experience,  not  only  the  bell  palliative  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  moft  effectual  j)reventative  of  a 
famine  j fo  would  the  freedom  of  the  exportation 
and  importation  trade  be  among  the  different 
ftates  into  which  a great  continent  was  divided. 
The  larger  the  continent,  the  eafier  the  com- 
munication through  all  the  different  parts  of  it, 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  lefs  would  any 
one  particular  part  of  it  ever  be  expofed  to 
either  of'  thefe  calamities,  the  fcarcity  of  any 
one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  relieved 
by  the  plenty  of  fome  other.  But  very  few 
countries  have  entirely  adopted  this  liberal 
fyftem.  The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is 
^moft  every  where  more  or  lefs  reftrained,  and, 

in 
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in  many  countries,  is  confined  by  fuch  abfurd  CHAP, 
regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate  the  un-  . 

avoidable  misfortune  of  a dearth,  into  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  a famine.  The  demand  of 
fuch  countries  for  corn  may  frequently  become 
fo  great  and  fb  urgent,  that  a fmall  flate  in  their 
neighbourhood,  which  happened  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  labouring  under  fome  degree  of 
dearth,  could  not  venture  to  fupply  them  with- 
out expofing  itfelf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity. 

The  very  bad  policy  of  one  country  may  thus 
render  it  in  fome  meafure  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent to  eftablifli  what  would  otherwife  be  the 
beft  policy  in  another.  The  unlimited  freedom 
of  exportation,  however,  would  be  much  lefs 
dangerous  in  great  dates,  in  which  the  growth 
being  much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldom  be 
much  affected  by  any  quantity  of  corn  that  was 
likely  to  be  exported.  In  a Swifs  canton,  or 
in  fome  of  the  little  dates  of  Italy,  it  may, 
perhaps,  fometiraes  be  necedary  to  redrain  the 
exportation  of  com.  In  fuch  great  countries  as 
France  or  England  it  fcarce  ever  can.  To 
hinder,  befides,  the  farmer  from  fending  hisgoods 
at  all  times  to  the  bed  market,  is  evidently  to 
lacrifice  the  ordinary  laws  of  judice  to  an  idea  of 
public  utility,  to  a fort  of  reafons  of  date  ; an  a6l 
of  legiflative  authority  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  only,  which  can  be  pardoned  only  in 
cafes  of  the  mod  urgent  neceflity.  The  price 
at  which  the  exportation  of  com  is  prohibited, 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  prohibited,  ought  always  to  be 
A very  high  price.  . . 

The 
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B o o K The  laws  concerning  com  may  every  where 
^ be  compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religion. 

The  people  feel  themfelves  fo  much  intereded  in 
what  relates  either  to  their  fubfillence  in  this 
life,  or  to  their  happinefs  in  a life  to  come,  that 
government  mull  yield  to  their  prejutiices,  and, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity, 
ellablilh  that  lyftem  which  they  approve  of.  It 
is  upon  this  account,  perhaps,  that  we  fo  feldom 
find  a reafonable  fyllem  ellablillied  with  regard 
to  either  of  thofe  two  capital  objects. 

IV.  The  trade  of  tlie  merchant  carrier,  or  of 
the  importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  export 
it  again,  contributes  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of 
the  home  market.  It  is  not  indeed  the  dire& 
purpofe  of  lus  trade  to  feU  his  corn  there.  But 
be  will  generally  be  willing  to  do  fo,  and  even 
for  a good  deal  lefs  money  than  he  might  expe6l 
in  a foreign  market;  becaufe  he  faves  in  this 
jnaanner  the  expence  of  loading  and  unloading, 
of  freight  and  infurance.  The  inhabitants  of 
, the  country,  wliich,  by  means  of  the  carrying 

'Crade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  llorehoufe  for 
tlie  fupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  feldom 
be  in  want  themfelves.  Though  the  carrying 
trade  might  thus  contribute  to  reduce  the 
average  money  price  of  corn  in  the  home 
market,  it  would  not  thereby  lower  its  real 
value.  It  would  only  raife  fomewbat  the  real 
value  of  fdver. 

The  -cariying  trade  was  in  effe6l  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  by 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  ,of  foreign 
3 com. 
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com,  of  the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  c H A P. 
drawback;  and  upon  extraordinary  occalions, 
when  a fcarcity  made  it  neceflary  to  fufpend 
thofe  duties  by  temporary  llatutes,  exportation 
was  always  prohibited.  By  this  fyftem  of  laws, 
therefore,  the  carrying  trade  was  in  effedl  pro- 
hibited upon  all  occalions. 

That  lyllem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
nedled  with  the  eltablilhment  of  the  bounty, 
feems  to  deferve  no  part  of  the  praife  which  has 
been  bellowed  upon  it.  The  improvement  and 
profperity  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  fo 
often  afcribed  to  thofe  laws,  may  very  eafily  be 
accounted  for  by  otlier  caufes.  Tliat  fecui'ity 
which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every 
man  that  he  diaU  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labour,  is  alone  fulHcient  to  make  any  country 
flourilh,  notwithllanding  thele  and  twenty  other 
abfurd  regulations  of  commerce ; and  this  fecu- 
rity  was  perfe6led  by  the  revolution,  much  about 
the  fame  time  that  the  bounty  was  ellablillied. 

The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better 
his  own  condition,  when  fuffered  to  exert  itfelf 
witli  freedom  and  fecurity,  is  fo  powerful  a prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  affillance, 
not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  tire  fociety  to 
wealth  and  profperity,  but  of  lurmounting  a 
hunched  impertinent  obltru6lions  with  which  tho 
folly  of  human  laws  too  often  incumbers  its  ope- 
rations ; though  the  effedt  of  thefe  obllrudlions 
is  always  more  or  lefs  either  to  encroach  upon  its 
freedom,  or  to  diminiffi  its  fecurity.  In  Great 
Britain  iudullry  is  perfe6ily  fecure ; and  though 
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B o O K it  is  far  from  being  perfectly  free,  it  is  as  free  or 

. freer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greatell  prolperity 
and  improvement  of  Great  Britain,  has  been 
pofterior  to  that  fjdlem  of  laws  which  is  con- 
nedled  with  the  bounty,  we  mull  not  upon  that 
account  impute  it  to  thole  laws.  It  has  been 
pofterior  likewife  to  the  national  debt.  But  the 
national  debt  has  moll  afluredly  not  been  the 
caufe  of  it. 

Though  the  lyftem  of  law's  which  is  con- 
ne6led  with  the  bounty,  has  exactly  the  lame 
tendency  with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
to  lower  fomewhat  the  Value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place ; yet 
Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of  the  richell 
countries  in  Europe,  wliile  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  perhaps  among  the  moll  beggarly.  This 
dift’erence  of  lituation,  however,  may  eafily  be 
accounted  for  from  two  different  caufes.  Eirft, 
the  tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of 
exporting  gold  and  lilver,  and  the  vigilant  police 
which  watches  over  the  execution  of  thofe  laws, 
mull,  in  two  very  poor  countries,  which  between 
them  import  annually  upwards  of  fix  millions 
fterling,  operate,  not  only  more  directly,  but 
much  more  forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of 
thofe  metals  there,  than  the  corn  laws  can  do  in 
Great  Britain.  And,  fecondly,  this  bad  policy 
is  not  in  thofe  countries  counter-balanced  by  the 
general  liberty  and  fecurity  of  the  people.  In- 
duftry  is  there  neither  free  nor  fecure,  and  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  governments  of  both  Spain 
, . 2 and 
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and  Portugal,  are  fuch  as  would  alone  be  fuffi-  chap. 
cient  to  perpetuate  their  prefent  ftate  of  poverty,  , ^ 

even  though  their  regulations  of  commerce  were 
as  wife  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  abfurd  and 
foolifli. 

The  13th  of  the  prefent  King,  c.  43.  feems  to 
have  ellabliflied  a new  lyftem  with  regard  to 
the  corn  laws,  in  many  refpedls  better  than  the 
ancient  one,  but  in  one  or  two  refpe6ts  perhaps 
not  quite  fo  good. 

By  this  datute  the  high  duties  upon  importa- 
tion for  home  confumption  are  taken  off'  lb  foon 
as  the  price  of  middling  wheat  rifes  to  forty- 
eight  ffiillings  the  quarter ; that  of  middling  rye, 
peafe  or  beans,  to  thirty-two  (hillings ; that  of 
barley  to  twenty-four  ffiillings ; and  that  of  oats 
to  fixteen  (hillings  ; and  inftead  of  them  a fmall 
duty  is  impofed  of  only  (ix-pence  upon  the  quar- 
ter of  wheat,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion.  With  regard  to  all  thefe  different 
forts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard  to 
wheat,  the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to  fo- 
reign fupplies  at  prices  confiderably  lower  than 
before. 

By  the  fame  (latute  the  whole  bounty  of  five 
(hillings  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  c'eafes  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty-four  ffiillings  the 
quarter,  inffead  of  forty-eight,  the  price  at  which 
it  ceafed  before  ; that  of  two  ffiillings  and  fix- 
pence  upon  the  exportation  of  barley  ceafes  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-two  (hillings, 
inftead  of  twenty-four,  the  price  at  which  it 
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BOOK  ceafed  before ; that  of  two  (hillings  and  (ix-pence 
. . upon  the  exportation  of  oatmeal  ceafes  fo  foon  as 

the  price  rifes  to  fourteen  (hillings,  indead  of 
fifteen,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  The 
bounty  upon  lye  is  reduced  from  three  (Iiillings 
and  (ixpence  to  three  (Iiillings,  and  it  ceafes  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-eight  (hillings, 
inftead  of  thirty-two,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed 
before.  If  bounties  are  as  improper  as  I have 
endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be,  the  fooner 
they  ceafe,  and  the  lower  they  are,  fo  much  tho 


better. 


The  fame  (latute  permits,  at  the  lowed  prices, 
the  importation  of  corn,  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  time 
lodged  in  a w arehoufe  under  the  joint  locks  of 
the  King  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed, 
extends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  principal  ones,  and  there  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  warehoufes  proper  for  this  pui'pofe 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  feems  evidently  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  ancient  (ydeni. 

But  by  the  fame  law  a bounty  of  two  (hillings 
the  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats 
whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
(Iiillings.  No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  be- 
fore for  the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no  more 
than  for  that  of  peafe  or  beans. 

By  the  fame  law  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat 
is  prohibited  fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty- 
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four  fhillings  the  quarter  ; that  of  rye  fo  foon  as  chap, 
it  rifes  to  twenty-eight  (hillings  ; that  of  barley 
fo  foon  as  it  rifes  to  twenty-two  (hillings ; and 
that  of  oats  fo  foon  as  they  rife  to  fourteen  (hil- 
lings. Thofe  feveral  prices  feem  all  of  them  a 
good  deal  too  low,  and  there  feems  to  be  an 
impropriety,  belides,  in  prohibiting  exportation 
altogether  at  thofe  precife  prices  at  which  that 
bounty,  which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it, 
is  withdrawn.  The  bounty  ought  certainly  either 
to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a much  lowxr  price, 
or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a 
much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior 
to  the  ancient  (yftem.  With  all  its  imperfedlions, 
however,  we  may  perhaps  fay  of  it  what  was  (aid 
of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  bed 
in  itfelf,  it  is  the  bed  which  the  intereds,  preju- 
dices, and  temper  of  the  times  would  admit  ofl 
It  may  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for 
a better. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Treaties  qf  Commerce. 

K 

WHEN  a nation  binds  itfelf  by  treaty  either  chap. 

to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods 
from  one  foreign  country  which  it  prohibits  from 
^ others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  country 
from  duties  to  which  it  fubje6ts  thofe  of  all  others, 
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BOOK  the  country,  or  at  leaft  the  merchants  and  ma- 
niifadlurers  of  the  country,  whofe  commerce  is 
fo  favoured,  mull  neceflarily  derive  great  advan- 
tage from  the  treaty.  Thofe  merchants  and 
manufa6lurers  enjoy  a fort  of  monopoly  in  the 
country  which  is  fo  indulgent  to  them.  ' That 
country  becomes  a market  both  more  exten- 
live  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods : 
more  extenfive,  becaufe  the  goods  of  other 
nations  being  either  excluded  or  fubjedled  to 
heavier  duties,  it  takes  off  a greater  quantity  of 
theirs : more  advantageous,  becaufe  the  mer- 
chants of  the  favoured  country,  enjoying  a fort 
of  monopoly  there,  will  often  fell  their  goods  for 
a better  price  than  if  expofed  to  the  free  com- 
petition of  all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  favoured,  are  neceflarily  difadvan- 
tageous  to  thofe  of  the  favouring  country,  A 
monopoly  is  thus  granted  againft  them  to  a fo- 
reign nation  ; and  they  mull  frequently  buy  the 
foreign  goods  they  have  cccalion  for,  dearer  than 
if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was  ad- 
mitted. That  part  of  its  own  produce  with 
which  fuch  a natron  purchafes  foreign  goods, 
mull  confequently  be  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when 
two  things  are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  one  is  a neceflary  confequence^ 
or  rather  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  dearnefs  of 
the  other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual 
produce,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminiflied  by 
•very  liich  treaty.  This  diminution,  however, 
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can  fcarce  amount  to  any  pofitive  lofs,  but  only  chap. 
to  a lelTening  of  the  gain  which  it  might  other-  ^ 

wife  make.  Though  it  fells  its  goods  cheaper 
than  it  otherwife  might  do,  it  will  not  probably 
fell  them  for  lefs  than  they  coft  ; nor,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  bounties,  for  a price  which  will  not  re- 
place the  capital  employed  in  bringing  them  to 
market,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
(lock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did. 

Even  the  favouring  country,  therefore,  may  ftill 
gain  by  the  trade,  though  lefs  than  if  there  was 
a free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have 
been  fuppofed  advantageous  upon  principles  very 
different  from  thefe  ; and  a commercial  country 
has  fometimes  granted  a monopoly  of  this  kind 
againfl  itfelf  to  certain  goods  ofa  foreign  nation, 
becaufe  it  expe6led  that  in  the  whole  commerce 
between  them,  it  would  annually  fell  more  than 
it  would  buy,  and  that  a balance  in  gold  and 
filver  would  be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Portugal,  concluded  in 
1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  fo  much 
commended.  The  following  is  a literal  tranfla- 
tion  of  that  treaty,  which  confifts  of  three 
articles  only : — 


ART.  I. 

His  Sacred  Royal  Majefty  of  Portugal  pro- 
mifcs,  both  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his 
fucceffors,  to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter,  into 
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'book  Portugal,  the  woollen  clotlis,  and  the  reft  of  the 
. woollen  manufadlures  of  the  Britifli,  as  was  ac- 
cuftomed,  till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  law  j 
nevcrthelefs  upon  this  condition ; 

ART.  II. 

That  is  to  fay,  that  Her  Sacred  Royal  Majefty 
of  Great  Britain  lhall,  in  her  own  name,  and 
that  of  her  fucceflbrs,  be  obliged,  for  ever  here- 
after, to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portu- 
gal into  Britain ; fo  that  at  no  time,  whether 
there  fliall  be  peace  or  war  between  the  king, 
doms  of  Britain  and  France,  any  thing  more 
fhall  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the  namq 
of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  whatfoever  other  title, 
direftly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  lhall  be  im- 
ported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hoglheads, 
or  other  calks,  than  what  lhall  be  demanded  for 
the  like  quantity  or  meafure  of  French  wine, 
deducting  or  abating  a third  part  of  the  cuftom 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduction  or 
abatement  of  cuftoms,'  which  is  to  be  made  as 
aforefaid,  fliall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and 
prejudiced,  it  lhall  be  juft  and  la^\'ful  for  His 
Sacred  Royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to 
prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of 
the  Britifli  woollen  manufactures, 

ART.  Ill, 

. The  Moll  Excellent  Lords  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries proraife  and  take  upon  themfelves,  that 
their  above-named  mailers  fliaU  ratify  this  treatyjj 
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and  within  tlie  fpace  of  two  months  the  ratifi-  chap. 
cations  ftiall  be  exchanged.  * _ 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes 
bound  to  admit  the  Englifh  woollens  upon  the 
fanre  footing  as  before  the  prohibition  ; that  is, 
not  to  raife  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  be- 
fore that  time.  But  it  does  not  become  bound 
to  admit  them  upon  any  better  terms  than  thofe 
of  any  other  nation,  of  Prance  or  Holland  for 
example.  The  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  bound  to  admit  the  wines  of 
Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two  thirds  of  the 
duty,  which  is  paid  for  thofe  of  France,  the 
wines  moll  likely  to  come  into  competition 
witli  them.  So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is 
evidently  advantageous  to  Portugal,  and  dilad- 
vantageous  to  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a mailer- 
piece  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England. 

Portugal  receives  annually  from  the  Brazils  a 
greater  quantity  of  gold  than  can  be  employed 
in  its  domellic  commerce,  whether  in  the  lliapo 
of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  furplus  is  too  valuable 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  locked  up  in  coffers, 
and  as  it  can  find  no  advantageous  market  at 
home,  it  mull,  notwithllanding  any  prohibition, 
be  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  fomething  for 
which  there  is  a more  advantageous  market  at 
home.  A large  fhare  of  it  comes  annually  to 
England,  in  return  either  for  Englifh  goods,  or 
for  thofe  of  other  European  nations  tliat  receive 
their  returns  through  England.  Mr.  Baretti 
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was  informed  that  the  weekly  packet-boat  from 
Lilbon  brings,  one  week  with  another,  more 
than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  to  England. 
The  fum  had  probably  been  exaggerated.  It 
would  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a year,  which  is  more 
than  the  Brazils  are  fuppofed  to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  fome  years  ago  out  of 
humour  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  them,  not  by 
treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  crown,  at 
the  felicitation,  indeed,  it  is  probable,  and  in 
return  for  much  greater  favours,  defence  and 
protedlion,  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had 
been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  The  people, 
therefore,  ufbally  moll  interelled  in  celebrating 
the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  difpofed  to 
reprefent  it  as  lefs  advantageous  than  it  had  com- 
monly been  imagined.  The  far  greater  part, 
almoll  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual 
importation  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  other  European  nations;  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported 
into  Great  Britain  nearly  compenfating  the  value 
of  the  Britifh  goods  fent  thither. 

Let  us  liippofe,  however,  that  the  whole 
was  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it 
amounted  to  a ftill  greater  fum  than  Mr.  Baretti 
feems  to  imagine  r this  trade  would  not,  upon 
that  account,  be  more  advantageous  than  any 
other  in  which,  for  the  fame  value  fent  out,  we 
received  an  equal  value  of  confumable  goods  in 
return. 

It 
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It  is  but  a very  fmall  part  of  this  importation  c 
which,  it  can  be  fuppofed,  is  employed  as  an 
annual  addition  either  to  the  pkte  or  to  the  coin 
of  the  kingdom.  The  reft  muft  all  be  fent 
abroad  and  exchanged  for  confumable  goods 
of  fome  kind  or  other.  But  if  thofe  confumable 
goods  were  purchafed  diredlly  with  the  produce 
of  Englilh  induftry,  it  would  be  more  for  the 
advantage  of  England,  than  firft  to  purchafe  with 
that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards to  purchafe  with  that  gold  thofe  con- 
fumable goods.  A direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
round-about  one ; and  to  bring  the  fame  value 
of  foreign  goods  to  the  home  market,  requires 
a much  fmaller  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in 
the  other.  If  a fmaller  lhare  of  its  induftry, 
therefore,  had  been  employed  in  producing  goods 
fit  for  the  Portugal  market,  and  a greater  in  pro- 
ducing thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets,  where 
thofe  confumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  in  Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would 
have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of  England. 
To  procure  both  the  gold,  which  it  wants  for 
its  own  life,  and  the  confumable  goods,  would, 
in  this  way,  employ  a much  fmaller  capital  than 
at  prefent.  There  would  be  a fpare  capital, 
therefore,  to  be  employed  for  other  purpofes, 
in  exciting  an  additional  quantity  of  induftry, 
and  in  raifing  a greater  annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  all  the  annual  fupplies  of  gold 
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BOOK  which  it  M^ants,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  plate, 
or  of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every 
other  commodity,  is  always  fomewhere  or  ano» 
ther  to  be  got  for  its  value  by  thofe  who  have 
•tiiat  value  to  give  for  it.  The  annual  lurplus  of 
gold  in  Portugal,  befides,  would  ftill  be  lent 
abroad,  and  though  not  carried  away  by  Great 
Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by  fome  other 
nation,  which  would  be  glad  to  fell  it  again  for 
its  price,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Great  Britain 
does  at  prefent.  In  buying  gold  of  Portugal, 
indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  hill  hand ; whereas,  in 
buying  it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we 
fliould  buy  it  at  the  fecond,  and  might  pay  fome» 
what  dearer.  This  difference,  however,  would 
furely  be  too  inlignihcant  to  deferve  the  public 
attention. 

Almoll  all  our  gold,  it  is  laid,  comes  from 
Portugal.  With  other  nations  the  balance  of 
trade  is  either  againlt  us,  or  not  much  in  our 
favour.  But  we  Ihould  remember,  that  the 
more  gold  we  import  from  one  country,  the  lets 
we  mull  necellarily  import  from  all  others.  The 
effedlual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every 
other  commodity,  is  in  every  country  limited  to 
a certain  quantity.  If  nine-tenths  of  this  quan. 
tity  are  imported  from  one  country,  there  re-» 
mains  a tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all 
others.  The  more  gold  befides  that  is  annually 
. imported  from  fome  particular  countries,  over 
and  above  what  is  requifite  lor  plate  and  for 
coin,  the  more  muft  necelfarily  be  exported  to 
fome  others , and  the  moie  that  molt  inhgnifi^ 
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cant  obje6l  of  modern  policy,  the  balance  of  chap. 
trade,  appears  to  be  in  our  favour  with  fome 
particular  countries,  the  more  it  mull  neceffarily 
appear  to  be  againll  us  with  many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  filly  notion,  however,  that 
England  could  not  fubiill  without  the  Portugal 
trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  . 
France  and  Spain,  without  pretending  either 
offence  or  provocation,  required  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  exclude  all  Britiffi  ftiips  from  his 
ports,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  exclufion,  to 
receive  into  them  French  or  Spanifh  garrifons. 

Had  the  King  of  Portugal  fubmitted  to  thofe 
ignominious  terms  which  his  brother-in-law  the 
King  of  Spain  propofed  to  him,  Britain  would 
have  been  freed  from  a much  greater  incon- 
veniency  than  the  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the 
burden  of  fupporting  a very  weak  ally,  fo  un- 
provided of  every  thing  for  his  own  defence, 
that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it  been 
diredled  to  that  Angle  purpofe,  could  fcarce  per- 
haps have  defended  him  for  another  campaign. 

The  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt, 
have  occafioned  a confiderable  embarraffment  to 
the  merchants  at  that  time  engaged  in  it,  who 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a year 
or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  method 
of  employing  their  capitals  j and  in  this  would 
probably  have  confifted  all  the  inconveniency 
which  England  could  have  fuffered  from  this 
notable  piece  of  commercial  policy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
lilver  is  neither  for  the  purpofe  of  plate  nor  of 
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BOOK  coin,  but  of  foreign  trade.  A round-about 
, , foreign  trade  of  confuniption  can  be  carried  on 

more  advantageoufly  by  means  of  thefc  metals 
than  of  almoll  any  other  goods.  As  they  are 
the  univerfal  inllriunents  of  commerce,  they  are 
more  readily  received  in  return  for  all  commo- 
dities than  any  other  goods ; and  on  account  of 
their  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  it  cofts  lefs  to 
tranfport  them  backward  and  forward  from  one 
place  to  another  than  almoll  any  other  fort  of 
merchandize,  and  they  lofe  lets  of  their  value  by 
being  lb  tranfported.  Of  all  the  commodities, 
therefore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign 
country,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  fold  or 
exchanged  again  for  fome  other  goods  in  another, 
there  are  none  fo  convenient  as  gold  and  lilver. 

In  facilitating  all  the  different  round-about 
foreign  trades  of  confumption  which  are  carried 
on  in  Great  Britain,  conlifts  the  principal  ad- 
vantage of  the  Portugal  trade ; and  though  it  is 
not  a capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a con- 
fiderable  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  w'hich,  it  can  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate 
or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require 
but  a very  fmall  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
lilver,  feems  evident  enough ; and  though  we 
had  no  dire6l  trade  with  Portugal,  this  fmall 
quantity  could  always,  fomew’here  or  another, 
be  very  eafily  got. 

Though  the  goldfmiths  trade  be  very  con- 
fiderable  in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  new  plate  w'hich  they  annually  fell,  is 
-*  made 
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made  from  other  old  plate  melted  down ; fo  that  CHAP, 
the  addition  annually  made  to  the  whole  plate  _j 
of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very  great,  and  could 
require  but  a very  fmall  annual  importation. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  coin.  Nobody 
imagines,  I believe,  that  even  the  greater  part 
of  the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years 
together,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin,  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a year  in  gold,  was  an  annual  addition 
to  the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom. 

In  a country  where  the  expence  of  the  coinage 
is  defrayed  by  the  government,  the  value  of  the 
coin,  even  when  it  contains  its  full  ilandard 
W’eight  of  gold  and  filver,  can  never  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  thofe 
metals  uncoined  ; becaufe  it  requires  only  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  per- 
haps of  a few  w'eeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity 
of  uncoined  gold  and  filver  an  equal  quantity 
of  thofe  metals  in  coin.  But,  in  every  country, 
the  greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is  almoft 
always  more  or  lefs  worn,  or  otherwife  degene- 
rated from  its  ftandard.  In  Great  Britain  it 
was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a good  deal  fo, 
the  gold  being  more  than  two  per  cent,  and 
the  filver  more  than  eight  per  cent,  below  its 
ftandard  weight.  But  if  forty-four  guineas  and 
a half,  containing  their  full  ftandard  weight,  a 
pound  weight  of  gold,  could  purchafe  very  little 
more^than  a pound  weight  of  uncoined  gold, 
forty-four  guineas  and  a half  wanting  a part  of 
their  weight  could  not  purchafe  a pound  weight, 
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BOOK  and  fomethinff  was  to  be  added  in  order  to  make 

. up  the  deficiency.  The  current  price  of  gold 

bullion  at  market,  therefore,  inftead  of  being 
the  fame  with  the  mint  price,  or  46/.  14s.  6d. 
was  then  about  47/.  14^.  and  fometimes  about 
forty-eight  pounds.  Wlien  the  greater  part  of 
the  coin,  however,  was  in  this  degenerate  con- 
dition, forty-four  guineas  and  a half,  freth  from 
the  mint,  would  purchafe  no  more  goods  in  the 
market  than  any  other  ordinary  guineas,  becaufe 
when  they  came  into  the  coders  of  the  merchant, 
being  confounded  with  other  money,  they  could 
not  afterwards  be  diftinguiftied  without  more 
trouble  than  the  difference  was  worth.  Like 
other  guineas  they  were  worth  no  more  than 
46/.  14s.  6d.  If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot, 
however,  they  produced,  without  any  fenlible 
lofs,  a pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold,  which 
could  be  fold  at  any  time  for  between  47/.  145. 
and  48/.  either  in  gold  or  filver,  as  fit  for  all 
the  piu-pofes  of  coin  as  that  which  had  been 
melted  down.  There  was  an  evident  profit, 
therefore,  in  melting  down  new  coined  money, 
and  it  was  done  fo  iuftantaneoufly,  that  no  pre- 
caution of  government  could  prevent  it.  Tlie 
operations  of  tile  mint  were,  upon  this  account, 
fomewhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope  ; the  work 
that  was  done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night. 
The  mint  was  CJiiployed,  not  fo  much  in  making 
daily  additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the 
very  beft  part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  wdio  carry  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  mint,  to  pay  themfelves 
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for  the  coinage,  it  would  add  to  the  value  of  c 
thofe  metals  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  falhion 
does  to  that  of  plate.  Coined  gold  and  lilver 
would  be  more  valuable  than  uncoined.  The 
feignorage,  if  it  w'as  not  exorbitant,  would  add 
to  the  bullion  the  Avhole  value  of  the  duty  ; be- 
caufe,  the  government  having  every  where  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  come 
to  market  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to 
afford  it.  If  the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed, 
that  is,  if  it  was  very  huich  above  the  real  value 
of  the  labour  and  expence  requilite  for  coinage, 
falfe  coiners,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  might 
be  encouraged,  by  the  great  difference  between 
the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  in 
fo  great  a quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might 
reduce  the  v alue  of  the  government  money.  In 
France,  however,  though  the  feignorage  is  eight 
per  cent,  no  fenfible  inconveniency  of  this  kind 
is  found  to  arife  from  it.  The  dangers  to  whicli 
a falfe  coiner  is  every  wliere  expofed,  if  he  lives 
in  the  country  of  which  he  counterfeits  the  coin, 
and  to  which  his  agents  or  correfpondents  are 
expofed  if  he  lives  in  a foreign  country,  are  by 
far  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the  fake  of  a 
profit  of  fix  or  feven  per  cent. 

The  feignorage  in  France  raifes  the  value 
of  the  coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thus 
by  the  edi£l  of  January  1726,  the  * mint  price  >1 

* See  Diifliona'ire  des  Monnoies,  tom.  ii.  article  Seigneurage, 
p.  489.  par  M.  Abot  de  Bazinghen,  ConfeiUer-Comiflaire  en  la  Cour 
des  Monnoies  a Paris. 
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BOOK  of  fine  gold  of  twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  at 

. , feven  hundred  and  forty  livres  nine  fous  and 

one  denier  one-eleventh,  the  mark  of  eight 
Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  France,  making 
an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the  mint,  con- 
tains twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths  of  fine 
gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  aUoy.  The 
mark  of  ftandard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no 
more  than  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one 
livres  ten  deniers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of 
ftandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis-d’ors 
of  twenty-four  livres  each,  or  into  feven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  livres.  The  coinage,  therefore, 
increafes  the  value  of  a mark  of  ftandard  gold 
bullion,  by  the  difterence  between  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-one  livres  ten  deniers,  and  feven 
hundred  and  twenty  livres ; or  by  forty-eight 
livres  nineteen  fous  and  two  deniers.^ 

A feignorage  will,  in  many  cafes,  take  away 
altogether,  and  will,  in  all  cafes,  diminifli  the 
profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin.  This 
profit  always  ariles  from  the  difference  between 
the  quantity  of  bullion  which  the  common  cur- 
rency ought  to  contain,  and  that  which  it 
a6lually  does  contain.  If  this  difference  is  lefs 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  be  lofs  inftead  of 
profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the  feignorage,  there 
will  neither  be  profit  nor  lefs.  If  it  is  greater 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  fome 
profit,  but  lefs  than  if  there  was  no  feignorage. 
If,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
for  example,  there  had  been  a feignorage  of  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have 
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been  a lofs  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting-  CHAP, 
down  of  the  gold  coin.  If  the  feignorage  had  . ^ 

been  two  per  cent,  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit  nor  lofs.  If  the  feignorage  had  been  one 
per  cent,  there  would  have  been  a profit,  but 
of  one  per  cent,  only  inilead  of  two  per  jcent. 
Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale,  therefore, 
and  not  by  weight,  a feignorage  is  the ‘moil 
effectual  preventative  of  the  melting  down  of  die 
coin,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  its  exporta- 
tion. It  is  the  beil  and  heavieil  pieces  that  are 
commonly  either  melted  dovm  or  exported } be- 
caufe  it  is  upon  fuch  that  the  largefl  profits  are 
made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coin- 
age, by  rendering  it  duty-free,  was  firft  enabled, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  a limited 
time;  and  afterwards  continued,  by  different 
prolongations,  till  1769,  when  it  was  rendered 
perpetual.  The  bank  of  England,  in  order  to 
replenifh  their  coffers  with  money,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint ; and  it  was 
more  for  their  interell,  they  probably  imagined, 
that  the  coinage  fhould  be  at  the  expence  of  the 
government,  than  at  their  own.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, out  of  complaifance  to  this  great  com- 
pany that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this 
law  perpetual.  Should  the  cuftom  of  weighing 
gold,  however,  come  to  be  difufed,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency ; 

Ihould  the  gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  re- 
ceived by  tale,  as  it  was  before  the  late  re- 
coinage, tills  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find 
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BOOK  that  they  have  upon  this,  as  upon  fome  other 
. occafions,  miftaken  their  own  intereft  not  a 
little. 

Before  the  late  recoinage,  when  the  gold 
currency  of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below  its 
ilandard  weight,  as  there  was  no  feignorage,  it 
was  two  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  that  quan- 
tity of  ilandard  gold  bullion  which  it  ought  to 
have  contained.  When  this  great  company, 
therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  order  to  have 
k coined,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it  two 
per  cent,  more  than  it  was  worth  after  the  coin- 
age. But  if  there  had  been  a feignorage  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common  gold 
currency,  though  two  per  cent,  below  its  iland- 
ard weight,  would  notwithftanding  have  been 
equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of  ilandard  gold 
which  it  ought  to  have  contained ; the  value  of 
die  faihion  compeniating  in  this  cafe  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  weight.  They  would  indeed  have 
had  the  feignorage  to  pay,  which  being  two  per 
cent,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfa^on  would 
have  been  two  per  cent,  exa^y  the  fame,  but  no 
greater  than  it  actually  was. 

- If  the  feignorage  had  been  iive  per  cent,  and 
the  gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  its 
ilandard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  cafe 
have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion;  but  as  they  would  have  had  a 
feignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to  pay  upon  the 
coinage,  their  lois  upon  the  whole  tranfa6lion 
would,  in  the  lame  manner,  have  been  exa^ly 
two  per  cent. 

If 
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If  the  feignorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent.  chap. 
and  the  gold  currency  two  per  cent,  below  its 
flandard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  caffe 
have  loll  only  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion  y but  as  they  would  likewife  have 
had  a ifeignorage  of  one  per  cent,  to  pay,  their 
lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfafelion  would  have  been 
exadlly  two  per  cent,  in  the  lame  manner  as  in 
all  other  cafes. 

If  there  was  a reafonable  feignorage,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  coin  contained  its  i^ll  flazidard 
weight,  as  it  has  done  very  nearly  lince  the  late 
re-coinage,  whatever  the  ^nk  might  lofe  by  the 
feignorage,  they  would  gain  upon  tlie  price  of 
the  bullion  ; and  whatever  they  might  gain  upon 
the  price  of  the  bullion,  they  would  lofe  by  the 
feignorage.  They  would  neither  Ioffe  nor  gain, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole  tranfadlion,  and  they 
would  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  cafes,  be 
exa6lly  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  there  was  no 
feignorage. 

• When  the  tax  upon  a commodity  is  fo  mode- 
rate as  not  to  encourage  , fmuggling,  the  mer- 
chant who  deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does 
not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in 
the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is  finally 
paid  by  the  lall  purchafer  or  confumer.  But 
money  is  a commodity  with  regard  to  which 
every  man  is  a merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but 
in  order  to  fell  it  again  ; and  with  regard  to  it 
there  is  in  ordinary  cafes  no  laft  purchafer  or 
eonfumer.  When  the  tax  upon  coinage,  there- 
* fore,  is  fo  moderate  as  not  to  encour^^e  ial& 
z 2 coining. 
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BOOK  coining,  though  every  body  advances  the  tax, 
. ■ nobody  finally  pays  it ; becaufe  every  body  gets 

it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A moderate  feignorage  therefore  would  not 
in  any  cafe  augment  the  expence  of  the  bank,  or 
of  any  other  private  perfons  who  carry  their  bul- 
lion to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the 
want  of  a moderate  feignorage  does  not  in  any 
cafe  diminilh  it.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
feignorage,  if  the  cuiTency  contains  its  full 
llandard  weight,  the  coinage  coils  nothing  to  any 
body,  and  if  it  is  fhort  of  that  weight,  the  coinr 
age  muft  always  coll  the  diflPerence  between  the 
quantity  of  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  that  which  a^uaUy  is  contained  in  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays 
the  expence  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  fome 
linall  expence,  but  lofes  fome  fmall  revenue 
which  it  might  get  by  a proper  duty ; and  nei- 
ther the  bank  nor  any  other  private  perfons  are 
in  the  fmallefl  degree  benefited  by  this  ufelefi 
piece  of  public  generofity. 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  impofition 
of  a feignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a fpecula- 
tion  which  promifes  them  no  gain,  but  only  pre- 
tends to  infure  them  from  any  lofs.  In  the  pre- 
fent  Hate  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  received  by  weight,  they  certainly 
would  gain  nothing  by  fuch  a change.  But  if 
the  cullom  of  weighing  the  gold  coin  fhould  ever 
go  into  difule,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  if 
the  gold  coin  fhould  ever  fall  into  the  fame  flate  of 
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degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re-  c H A P. 
coinage,  the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings  , . 

of  the  bank,  in  confequence  of  the  impofition 
of  a feignorage,  would  probably  be  very  con- 
liderable.  The  bank  of  England  is  the  only 
company  wliich  fends  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  burden  of  the 
annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almoll  entirely, 
upon  it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable  Ioffes  and  ne- 
ceffary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  feldom 
exceed  fifty  thoufand  or  at  moft  a hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds.  But  when  the  coin  is  degraded 
below  its  ftandard  weight,  the  annual  coinage 
muff,  befides  this,  fill  up  the  large  vacuities 
which  exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are  con- 
tinually making  in  the  current  coin.  It  was 
upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  immediately  preceding  the  late  refor- 
mation of  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage 
amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  But  if  there 
had  been  a feignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in 
the  ftate  in  which  things  then  were,  have  put  an 
effeftual  flop  to  the  bufinefs  both  of  exportation 
and  of  the  melting  pot.  The  bank,  inflead  of 
loling  every  year  about  two  and  a half  per  cent, 
upon  the  bullion  which  was  to  be  coined  into 
more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoulknd 
pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  lofe  of  more  than 
twenty-one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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BOOK  pounds,  would  not  probably  have  incurred  the 
. ■ tenth  part  of  that  lofs. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  the  coinage  is  but  four- 
< teen  thoufand  pounds  a year,  and  the  real  ex- 
pence which  it  colls  the  government,  or  the  fees 
of  the  officers  of  the  mint,  do  not  upon  ordinary 
occalions,  I am  aflured,  exceed  the  half  of  that 
fum.  The  faving  of  fo  very  fmall  a fum,,  or 
even  the  gaining  of  another  which  could  not 
well  be  much  larger,  are  objedls  too  inconfider- 
able,  it  may  be  thought,  to  deferve  the  ferious 
attention  of  government.  But  the  laving  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a year  in 
cafe  of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable,  which 
has  frequently  happened  before,  and  which  is 
very  likely  to  happen  again,  is  furely  an  obje6l 
which  well  deferves  the  ferious  attention  even  of 
fo  great  a company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reafonings  and  obferva- 
tions  might  perhaps  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  thofe  chapters  of  the  firll  book  which 
treat  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  money,  and  of  the 
difference  between  the  real  and  the  nominal 
price  of  commodities.  But  as  the  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  coinage  derives  its  origin 
from  thofe  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  been 
introduced  by  the  mercantile  fyllem ; I judged 
it  more  proper  to  referve  them  for  this  chapter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of 
that  fyllem  than  a fort  of  bounty  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  money,  the  very  thing  which,  it  fup- 

pofes. 
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pofes,  conftitutes  the  wealth  of  every  nation.  It  c h a P. 
is  one  of  its  many  admirable  expedients  for  . , 

enriching  the  country.  , ’ • 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Coloniei. 

PART  FIRST. 

Of  the  Motives  for  fiabiijbing  nevi  Colonies. 

The  intereft  which  occaiioned  the  firll  fet-  chap. 

dement  of  the  different  European  colonies  . 

in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  was  not  alto- 
gether fo  plain  and  diftindl  as  that  which  di- 
rected the  eftablifliment  of  thofe  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

All  the  different  ftates  of  ancient  Greece 
poffeffed,  each  of  them,  but  a very  fmall  terri- 
tory, and  when  the  people  in  any  one  of  them 
multiplied  beyond  what  that  territory  could 
ealily  maintain,  a part  of  them  were  fent  in  queft 
of  a new  habitation  in  fome  remote  and  diftant 
part  of  the  world ; the  warlike  neighbours  who 
furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much  its 
territory  at  home.  The  colonies  of  the  Dorians 
reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the 
times  preceding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were 
inhabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations : 
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BOOK  of  the  lonians  and  Eolians,  the  two  other 
IV.  great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Afia  Minor  and 
the  iflands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants feem  at  that  time  to  have  been  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  ftate  as  thofe  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  The  mother  city,  though  the  confidered 
the  colony  as  a child,  at  all  times  entitled  to 
great  favour  and  affiftance,  and  owing  in  return 
much  gratitude  and  refpe6l,  yet  confidered  it  as 
an  emancipated  child,  over  whom  file  pretended 
to  claim  no  diredl  authority  or  jurifdidlion.  The 
colony  fettled  its  own  form  of  government,  en- 
a6ted  its  own  laws,  elefted  its  own  magillrates, 
and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an 
independcqt  date,  which  had  no  occafion  to  wait 
for  the  approbation  or  confent  of  the  mother 
city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  didinid 
than  the  intered  which  dire6ted  every  fuch 
edablilhment, 

Rome,  like  mod  of  the  other  ancient  repub- 
lics, was  originally  founded  upon  an  Agrarian 
law,  which  divided  the  public  territory  in  a cer- 
.tain  proportion  among  the  different  citizens  who 
compofed  the  date.  The  courfe  of  human  af- 
fairs, by  marriage,  by  fucceflion,  and  by  alien- 
ation, neceffarily  deranged  this  original  divifion, 
and  frequently  threw  the  lancls,  which  had  been 
allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  many  different 
families  into  the  poflelTion  of  a fingle  perfon. 
To  remedy  this  diforder,  for  fuch  it  w'as  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  a law  was  made,  redri(5ling  the 
quantity  of  land  which  any  citizen  could  pofiels 
. to  five  hundred  jugera,  about  three  hundred  wd 
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fifty  Englifli  acres.  This  law,  however,  though  chap. 
we  read  of  its  having  been  executed  upon  one  or 
two  occafions,  was  either  neglefted  or  evaded, 
and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continu- 
ally increaling.  The  greater  part  of  the  citi- 
zens had  no  land,  and  without  it  the  mannera 
and  culloms  of  thofe  times  rendered  it  difficult 
for  a freeman  to  maintain  his  independency.  In  ^ 

the  prefent  times,  tliough  a poor  man  has  no 
land  of  his  own,  if  he  has  a little  flock,  he  may 
either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he  may  carry 
on  fome  little  retail  trade;  and  if  he  has  no 
flock,  he  may  find  employment  either  as  a coun- 
try labourer,  or  as  an  artificer.  But,  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were  all 
cultivated  by  flaves,  who  wrought  under  an 
overfeer,  who  was  likewife  a flave;  fo  that  a 
poor  freeman  had  little  chance  of  being  em- 
ployed either  as  a farmer  or  as  a labourer.  All 
trades  and  manufa6lures  too,  even  the  retail 
trade,  were  carried  on  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich 
for  the  benefit  of  their  matters,  whofe  wealth, 
authority,  and  protection  made  it  difficult  for  a 
poor  freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  againfl 
them.  The  citizens,  therefore,  who  had  no 
■land,  had  fcarce  any  other  means  of  fubfiflence 
but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual 
elections.  The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a mind 
to  animate  the  people  againfl  the  rich  and  the 
great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divifion 
of  lands,  and  reprefented  that  law  which  re- 
ftriCled  this  fort  of  private  property  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  republic.  The  people  be- 
came 
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BOOK  came  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and 

. , the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfectly  deter- 

mined not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.  To 
fatisfy  them  in  fome  meafure,  therefore,  they 
frequently  propofed  to  fend  out  a new  colony. 
But  conquering  Rome  was,  even  upon  fuch 
occafions,  under  no  neceffity  of  turning  out  her 
citizens  to  feek  their  fortune,  if  one  may  fay  fo, 
through  the  wide  world,  without  knowing  where 
they  were  to  fettle.  She  affigned  them  lands 
generally  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Italy, 
where,  being  within  the  dominions  of  the  re- 
public, they  could  never  form  any  independent 
Rate ; but  were  at  heft  but  a fort  of  corporation, 
which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  enabling  bye- 
laws for  its  own  government,  was  at  all  times 
fubjeft  to  the  corredlion,  jurifdidlion,  and  legif- 
lative  authority  of  the  mother  city.  The  fend- 
ing out  a colony  of  this  kind,  not  only  gave 
fome  fatisfadlion  to  the  people,  but  often  efta- 
bbftied  a fort  of  garrifon  too  in  a newly  con- 
quered province,  of  which  the  obedience  might 
i otherwife  have  been  doubtful.  A Roman  colony, 
therefore,  whether  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
eftabliftiment  itfelf,  or  the  motives  for  making 
it,  was  altogether  different  from  a Greek  one. 
The  words  accordingly,  which  in  the  original 
languages  denote  thofe  difierent  ellablilhments, 
have  very  difierent  meanings.  The  Latin  word 
(Cohnia ) fignifies  limply  a plantation.  The 
Greek  word  (*iro«£t«),  on  the  contrary,  fignifies  a 
-feparation  of  dwelling,  a departure  from  home, 

• a going  out  of  the  houfe.  But,  though  the 

Roman 
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Roman  colonies  were  in  many  refpefts  different  ^ 
from  the  Greek  ones,  the  interell  which  prompted  . / 

to  eflablifh  them  was  equally  plain  and  diflindt. 

Both  inllitutions  ' derived  their  origin  either 
from  irrefiftible  neceffity,  or  from  clear  and 
evident  utility. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  European  colonies 
in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  arofe  from  no 
neceffity : and  though  the  utih'ty  which  has 
refulted  from  them  has  been  very  great,  it  is 
not  altogether  fo  clear  and  evident.  It  was  not 
underftood  at  their  firft  eftablifhment,  and  was 
not  the  motive  either  of  that  eftablifhment  or  of 
the  difcoveries  which  gave  occalion  to  it ; and 
the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  that  utility  are 
not,  perhaps,  well  underftood  at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  carried  on  a very  advantageous 
commerce  in  fpiceries,  and  other  Eaft  India 
goods,  which  they  diftributed  among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  They  purchafed  them  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Marameluks,  the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  of 
whom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies  ; and  this 
union  of  intereft,  affifted  by  the  money  of  Venice, 
formed  fuch  a connection  as  gave  the  Venetians 
almoft  a monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted 
the  avidity  of  the  Portuguefe.  They  had  been 
endeavouring,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  find  out  by  fea  a way  to  the  countries 
from  which  the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and 
gold  dull  acrofs  the  Defart.  They  difcovered 
4 the 
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BOOK  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the 
, Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that 

of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Bengucla,  and, 
finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  had  long 
wiftied  to  (hare  in  the  profitable  traffic  of  the 
Venetians,  and  this  laft  difcovery  opened  to  them 
a probable  profpedl  of  doing  fo.  In  1497,  Vafco 
de  Gama  failed  from  the  port  of  Lifbon  with 
a fleet  of  four  fhips,  and,  after  a navigation 
of  eleven  months,  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of 
Indoftan,  and  thus  completed  a courfe  of  dil- 
coveries  which  had  been  purfued  with  great 
fteadinefs,  and  with  very  little  interruption,  for 
near  a century  together. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expectations 
of  Europe  were  in  fufpenfe  about  the  projects  of 
the  Portuguefe,  of  which  the  fuccels  appeared  yet 
to  be  doubtful,  a Genoefe  pilot  formed  the  yet 
more  daring  projeCt  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
by  the  Weft.  The  fituation  of  thofe  countries 
was  at  that  time  very  imperfeCtly  known  in 
Europe.  The  few  European  travellers  who  had 
been  there  had  magnified  the  diftance ; perhaps 
through  fimplicity  and  ignorance,  what  was  really 
very  great,  appearing  almoft  infinite  to  thofe  who 
coiUd  not  raeafure  it ; or,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
increafe  fomewhat  more  the  marvellous  of  their 
own  adventures  in  vifiting  regions  fo  immenfely 
remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was 
by  the  Eaft,  Columbus  very  juftly  concluded,  the 
Ihorter  it  w’ould  be  by  the  Weft.  He  propofed, 
therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as  both  the  fhprteft 
and  the  fureft,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 

convince 
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convince  Ifabella  of  Caftile  of  the  probability  (rf  c H A P. 
his  proje6l.  He  failed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  , , 

Augull  1492,  near  five  years  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Vafco  de  Gama  fet  out  from  Portugal, 
and,  after  a voyage  of  between  two  and  three 
months,  difcovered  firft  fome  of  the  fmall 
Bahama  or  Lucayan  iflands,  and  afterwards  the 
great  ifland  of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  difcovered, 
either  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  fubfequent  voyages, 
had  no  refemblance  to  thofe  which  he  had 
gone  in  quell  of.  Inftead  of  the  wealth,  culti- 
vation and  populoufnefs  of  China  and  Indollan, 
he  found,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  new  world  which  he  ever  vifited, 
nothing  but  a country  quite  covered  with 
wood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  fome 
tribes  of  naked  and  miferable  favages.  He  was 
not  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  the  fame  with  fome  of  the  countries 
defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  the  firft  European  who 
had  vifited,  or  at  lead  had  left  behind  him  any 
defcription  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies ; and  a 
very  flight  refemblance,  fuch  as  that  which  he 
found  between  the  name  of  Cibao,  a mountain 
in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  fufficient  to 
make  him  return  to  his  favourite  prepoflelfion, 
though  contrary  to  the  cleareft  evidence.  In 
his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Ilabella  he  called 
the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  the 
Indies.  He  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  they 
were  the  extremity  ^ of  thofe  which  had  been 
■ ' defcribed 
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BOOK  defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  and  that  they  were 
not  very  diflant  from  the  Ganges,  or  from  the 
countries  which  had  been  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander. Even  when  at  lall  convinced  that  they 
were  different,  he  Hill  flattered  himfelf  that  thofe 
rich  countries  were  at  no  great  diftance,  and  in  a 
fublequent  voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  quell 
of  them  along  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  and 
towards  the  ifthmus  of  Darien. 

In  confequence  of  this  millake  of  Columbus, 
the  name  of  the  Indies  has  lluck  to  thofe  unfor- 
tunate countries  ever  fince ; and  when  it  was  at 
lall  clearly  difcovered  that  the  new  were  altoge- 
ther different  from  the  old  Indies,  the  former 
were  called  the  Well,  in  contradifl.in6lion  to  the 
latter,  which  were  called  the  Eall  Indies. 

It  was  o^  importance  to  Columbus,  however, 
that  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  what- 
ever they  were,  Ihould  be  reprefented  to  the 
court  of  Spain  as  of  very  great  confequence } 
and,  in  what  conflitutes  the  real  riches  of  eveiy 
country,  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
of  the  foil,  there  was  at  that  time  nothing  which 
could  well  juHify  fuch  a reprefentation  of  them. 

The  Cori,  fomething  between  a rat  and  a rab- 
bit, and  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Buffon  to  be  the  lame 
with  the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largell  viAripat. 
rous  quadruped  in  St.  Domingo.  This  fpecies 
feems  never  to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the 
dogs  and  cats  of  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have 
long  ago  aknoll  entirely  extirpated  it,  as  well  as 
fome  other  tribes  of  a ftill  fmaller  lize.  Thefe, 
however,  together  with  a pretty  large  lizard, 

called 
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called  the  Ivano  or  Iguana,  conftituted  the  chap. 
principal  part  of  the  animal  food  which  the  land  . 

afforded. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
from  their  want  of  induftry  not  very  abundant, 
was  not  altogether  fo  fcanty.  It  confifted  in 
Indian  corn,  yams,  potatoes,  bananes,  &c.  plants 
which  were  then  altogether  unknown  in  Europe, 
and  which  have  never  fince  been  very  much 
efteemed  in  it,  or  fuppofed  to  yields  fullenance 
equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  tlie  common  forts 
of  grain  and  pulfe,  which  have  been  cultivated 
in  this  part  of  the  world  time  out  of  mind. 

The  cotton  plant  indeed  afforded  the  material 
of  a very  important  manufacture,  and  was  at  that 
time  to  Europeans  undoubtedly  the  moll  valuable 
of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  thofe  iflands. 

But  though  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  muflins  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  Eall 
Indies  were  much  efteemed  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  the  cotton  manufacture  itfelf  was  not 
cultivated  in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  produc- 
tion, therefore,  could  not  at  that  time  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very  great 
confequence. 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  newly  difcovered  countries,  which 
could  juftify  a very  advantageous  reprefentation 
of  them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards 
their  minerals ; and  in  the  richnefs  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  third  kingdom,  he  flattered 
himfelf,  he  had  found  a full  compen&tion  for 
the  infignificancy  of  th<fte  of  the  other  t «ro.  Tlie 

little 
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BOOK  little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the  inhabitants  orna», 

. mentcd  their  drefs,  and  which,  he  was  informed,- 

tliey  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets  and  tor-^ 
rents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  fatisfy  him  that  thofe  mountains  abound- 
ed with  the  richeft  gold  mines.  St.  Domingo, 

therefore,  was  reprefented  as  a countiy  abound- 
ing with  gold,  and,  upon  that  account  (accord- 
ing to  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  prefent  times, 
but  of  thofe  times),  an  inexhauftible  fource  of 
real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain., 
When  Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  firft 
voyage,  was  introduced  with  a fort  of  triumphal 
honours  to  the  fovereigns  of  Caftile  and  Arra- 
gon,  the  principal  produdlions  of  the  countries 
wliich  he  had  difeovered  were  carried  in  folemn 
proceffion  before  him.  The  only  valuable  part 
of  them  conlitled  in  fome  little  fillets,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in  forae  bales 
of  cotton.  The  reft,  were  mere  objects  of  vulgar 
wonder  and  curiofity  ; fome  reeds  of  an  extra- 
ordinary fize,  fome  birds  of  a very  beautiful, 
plumage,  and  fome  fluffed  fkins  of  the  huge 
alligator  and  manati ; all  of  which  were  preceded 
by  fix  or  feven  of  the  wretched  natives,  whofe 
lingular  colour  and  appearance  added  greatly  to 
the  novelty  of  the  fhew. 

In  confequence  of  the  reprefentations  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  council  of  Callile  determined  to  take 
poffeflion  of  countries  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  plainly  incapable  of  defending  themfelves.^ 
The  pious  purpofe  of  converting  them  to  Chrifti- 
anity  fan^lilied  the  injuftice  of  the  proje6l.  But 
I the 
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the  hope  of  finding  treafures  of  gold  there,  was  chap. 
the  foie  motive  which  prompted  to  undertake  it;  ^ 
and  to  give  this  motive  the  greater  weight,  it 
was  propofed  by  Columbus  that  the  half  of  all 
the  gold  and  filver  that  Ihould  be  found  there 
fliould  belong  to  the  crown.  This  propofal  was 
approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  gold,  which  the  firll  adventurers  imported 
into  Europe,  was  got  by  fo  very  eafy  a method 
as  the  plundering  of  tlie  defencelefs  natives,  it 
was  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  pay  even  this 
heavy  tax.  But  when  the  natives  were  once 
fairly  ftript  of  all  that  they  had,  which,  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  countries  dilco- 
vered  by  Columbus,  was  done  completely  in  fix 
or  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to  find  more 
it  had  become  neceflary  to  dig  for  it  in  the 
mines,  there  was  no  longer  any  poffibility  of 
paying  this  tax.  The  rigorous  exadlion  of  it, 
accordingly,  firft,  occafioned,  it  is  faid,  the  total 
abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
have  never  been  wrought  fince.  It  was  foou 
reduced,  therefore,  to  a third  j then  to  a fifth ; 
afterwards  to  a tenth  ; and  at  laft  to  a twentieth 
part  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  gold  mines. 

The  tax  upon  filver  continued  for  a long  time 
to  be  a fifth  of  the  grofs  produce.  It  was  re- 
duced to  a tenth  only  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
fent  century.  But  the  firft  adventurers  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  interefted  about  filver. 

Nothing  lefs  precious  than  gold  feemed  worthy 
6f  their  attention. 

f'Ol.  11,  A A All 
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BOOK  All  the  other  enterprifes  of  the  Spaniards  in 

. . the  New  World,  fubfecpient  to  thofe  of  Colum- 

bus, feem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  fame 
motive.  It  was  the  facred  third  of  gold  that 
carried  Oieda,  Nicuefla,  and  Vafco  Nugnes  de 
Balboa,  to  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  that  carried 
Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Pizzarro  to 
Chili  and  Peru.  When  thofe  adventurers  arrived 
upon  any  unknown  coad,  their  fird  enquiry  was 
always  if  there  was  any  gold  to  be  found  there ; 
and  according  to  the  information  which  they 
received  concerning  this  particular,  they  deter- 
mined either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  fettle 
in  it. 

Of  all  thofe  expenfive  and  uncertain  projedls, 
however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them, 
there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfedlly  ruinous 
than  the  fearch  after  new  lilver  and  gold  mines. 
It  is  perhaps  the  mod  difadvantageous  lottery  in 
the  world,  or  the  one  in  which  the  gain  of  thofe 
who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  lead  proportion  to 
the  lofs  of  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks ; for 
though  the  prizes  are  few  and  the  blanks  many, 
the  common  price  of  a ticket  is  the  whole  for- 
tune of  a very  rich  man.  Projedts  of  mining' 
indead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  dock, 
commonly  abforb  both  capital  and  profit.  They 
are  the  projedts,  therefore,  to  which  of  all  others 
a prudent  law-giver,  who  defired  to  increafe  the 
capital  of  his  nation,  would  lead  chufe  to  give 
any  extraordinary  encouragement,  or  to  turn 

towards 
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towards  them  a greater  lhare  of  that  capitalthan  C 
what  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such 
in  reality  is  the  abfurd  confidence  which  almoll 
all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that 
wherever  there  is  the  leall  probability  of  fuccefs, 
too  great  a fhare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its 
own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon  and 
experience  concerning  fuch  projedls  has  always 
been  extremely  unfavourable,  that  of  human  avi- 
dity has  commonly  been  quite  otherwife.  The 
lame  pallion  w'hich  has  fuggelled  to  fo  many 
people  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  philofopher’s  done, 
has  fuggelled  to  others  the  equally  abfurd  one 
of  immenfe  rich  mines  of  gold  and  lilver.  They 
did  not  conlider  that  the  value  of  thofe  metals 
has,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  arifen  chiefly  from 
their  fcarcity,  and  that  tlicir  fcarcity  has  arifen- 
from  the  very  fraall  quantities  of  them  which  na- 
ture has  any  where  depofited  in  one  place,  from 
the  hard  and  intractable  fubllances  with  which 
Ihe  has  almoll  every  w'here  furrounded  thofe 
fmall  quantities,  and  confequently  from  the 
labour  and  expence  which  are  every  where  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  penetrate  to  and  get  at 
them.  They  flattered  themfelves  that  veins  of- 
thofe  metals  might  in  many  places  be  found  as 
large  and  as  abundant  as  thofe  which  are  com- 
monly found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin,  or  iron. 
The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  concerning 
the  golden  city  and  country  of  Eldorado,  may 
fatisfy  us,  that  even  wife  men  are  not  always 
exempt  from  fuch  llrange  delufions.  More  than 
A A 2 a hun- 
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B O O K a hundred- years  after  the  death  of  that  great 
, . man,  the  Jefuit  Gumila  was  Hill  convinced  of 

the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  ex- 
preffed  with  great  warmth,  and  I dare  to  fay, 
witli  great  fincerity,  how  happy  he  Ihould  be  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  gofpel  to  a people  who 
could  fo  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  their 
miifionary. 

In  the  countries  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, no  gold  or  filver  mines  are  at  prefent 
known  which  are  fuppoted  to  be  worth  the  work- 
ing. The  quantities  of  thofe  metals  which  tlie 
foil  adventurers  are  laid  to  have  found  there,  had 
probably  been  very  much  magnified,  as  well  as 
the  fertility  of  tlie  mines  which  were  wrought 
immediately  after  the  firll  difcovery.  What 
thofe  adventurers  were  reported  to  have  found, 
however,  was  fuflicient  to  inflame  the  avidity  of 
all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who  failed 
to  America  expefiled  to  fold  an  Eldorado.  For- 
time  too  did  upon  this  what  flie  has  done  upon 
very  few  other  occafions.  She  realized  in  fome 
me^ure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries, 
and  in  the  difcovery  and  conquell  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  (of  which  the  one  liappened  about  thirty, 
the  other  about  forty  years  after  the  firll  expe- 
dition of  Columbus),  Ihe  prefented  them  with 
fomething  not  very  unlike  that  profulion  of  the 
precious  metals  which  they  fought  for. 

A project  of  commerce  to  the  Eall  Indies, 
therefore,  gave  occafion  to  tlie  firll  difcovery  of 
the  Well.  A proje6l  of  conquell  gave  occafion  to 
all  the  ellablilliments  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe 
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newly  difcovered  countries.  Tlie  motive  which  CHAP, 
excited  them  to  this  conquell  was  a project  of  . ^ . 

gold  and  lilver  mines  ; and  a courfe  of  accidents, 
which  no  human  wifdom  could  forefee,  rendered 
this  projefil  much  more  fuccefsful  than  the 
undertakers  had  any  reafonable  ground  for 
expedling. 

The  firft  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  who  attempted  to  make  fettlements 
in  America,  were  animated  by  the  like  chimeri- 
cal  views ; but  they  were  not  equally  fuccefsful. 

It  was  more  than  a hundred  years  after  the  firft 
fettlement  of  the  Brazils,  before  any  filver,  gold, 
or  diamond  mines  were  difcovered  there.  In  the 
Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  colonies, 
none  have  ever  yet  been  difcovered ; at  leaft 
none  that  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  worth 
the  working.  The  firft  Englifh  fettlers  in  North 
America,  however,  offered  a fifth  of  all  the  gold 
and  filver  which  fhould  be  found  there  to  the 
king,  as  a motive  for  granting  them  their  patents. 

In  the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  Lonr 
don  and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  &c.  this  fiftli  was  accordingly  re- 
ferved  to  the  Crown.  To  the  expectation  of 
finding  gold  and  filver  mines,  thofe  firft  fettlers 
too  joined  that  of  difeovering  a north-weft  paf- 
fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  have  hitherto, 
been  difappointed  in  both, 
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IV. 


FART  SECOND. 

Caufes  of  the  Profperity  of  new  Colonies. 


The  colony  of  a civilized  nation  which  takes 
pofielTion,  either  of  a wafte  country,  or  of 
one  fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  natives  eafily 
give  place  to  the  new  fettlers,  advances  more 
rapidly  to  wealth  and  greatnels  than  any  other 
human  fociety. 

The  colon  ills  carry  out  with  them  a know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  of  other  ufeful  arts, 
fuperior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord 
in  the  courfe  of  many  centuries  among  favage 
and  barbarous  nations.  They  carry  out  with 
them  too  the  habit  of  fubordination,  fome  notion 
of  the  regular  government  which  takes  place  in 
their  own  country,  of  the  fyllem  of  laws  which 
fupports  it,  and  of  a regular  adminiftration  of 
juftice } and  they  naturally  eftablilh  fomething 
of  the  fame  kind  in  a new  fettlement.  But 
among  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural 
progrefs  of  law  and  government  is  ftill  flower 
than  the  natural  progrefs  of  arts,  after  law  and 
government  have  been  fo  far  eftablilhed,  as  is 
neceflary  for  their  protection.  Every  colonilt 
gets  more  land  than  he  can  poflibly  cultivate. 
He  has  no  rent,  and  fcarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No 
landlord  ftiares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the 
lhare  of  the  fovereign  is  commonly  but  a trifle. 
He  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as  pof- 
Able  a produce,  which  is  thus  to  be  almofl  en« 
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tirely  his  own.  But  his  land  is  commonly  fo  sx-  CHAP, 
tenlive,  that  with  all  his  own  induftry,  :;nd  with  , ^ 

all  the  induftry  of  otlier  people  whom  he  can  get 
to  employ,  he  can  feldom  m.oke  it  produce  the 
tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect  labourers 
from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them  with 
the  moll  liberal  wages.  But  thole  liberal  wages, 
joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  land,  loon 
make  thofe  labourers  leave  him,  in  order  to 
become  landlords  themfelves,  and  to  reward, 
with  equal  liberality,  other  labourers,  who  foon 
leave  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that  they  left 
their  firft  mailer.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour 
encourages  marriage.  -The  children,  during 
the  tender  years  of  infancy,  are  well  fed  and 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  they  are 
grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  over- 
pays their  maintenance.  When  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low 
price  of  land,  enable  them  to  eftablilli  them- 
felves in  the  fame  manner  as  their  fathers  did 
before  them. 

In  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up 
wages,  and  the  two  fuperior  orders  of  people 
opprels  the  inferior  onj*.  But  in  new  colonies, 
the  intereft  of  the  two*  fuperior  orders  obliges 
them  to  treat  the  inferior  one  with  more  gene- 
rofity  and  humanity ; at  leall,  where  that  in- 
ferior one  is  not  in  a Hate  of  llaveiy\  \V’’alle 
lands  of  the  greateft  natural  fertility,  are  to  be 
had  for  a trifle.  The  increafe  of  revenue  which 
the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  undertaker, 
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BOOK  experts  from  their  improvement,  conftitutes  his 

. ^ profit ; which  in  thefe  circumftances  is  com- 

monly  very  great.  But  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other 
people  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land ; and 
the  difproportion  between  the  great  extent  of  the 
land  and  the  fmall  number  of  the  people,  which 
commonly  takes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it 
difficult  for  him  to  get  this  labour.  He  does 
not,  therefore,  difpute  about  wages,  but  is  willing 
to  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages 
of  labour  encourage  population.  The  cheap» 
nefs  and  plenty  of  good  land  encourage  improve- 
ment, and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay  thofe 
high  wages.  In  thofe  wages  confills  almofl  the 
whole  price  of  the  land  ; and  though  they  are 
high,  conlidered  as  the  wages  of  labour,  they 
are  low,  conlidered  as  the  price  of  what  is  fo  very 
valuable.  What  encourages  the  progrefs  of  po- 
pulation and  improvement,  encourages  that  of 
real  wealth  and  greatnefs. 

The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  co- 
lonies towards  wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  ac- 
cordingly to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the  courfe 
of  a century  or  two,  feveral  of  them  appear  to 
have  rivalled,  and  evenMo  have  furpafled  their 
mother  cities.  Syracuie  and  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  Ephefus 
and  Miletus  in  Lefler  Alia,  appear  by  all  ac- 
counts to  have  been  at  leall  equal  to  any  of 
the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  poflerior 
in  their  ellablilhment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refine- 
ment, philofophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  feem 
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to  have  been  cultivated  as  early,  and  to  have  CHAP, 
been  improved  as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part  . ^ , 
of  the  mother  country.  The  fchools  of  the  two 
^ oldell  Greek  philofophers,  thofe  of  Thales  and 
* Pythagoras,  were  ellabliflied,  it  is  remarkable, 
not  in  ancient  Greece,  but  the  one  in  an  Afiatic, 
the  other  in  an  Italian  colony.  All  thofe  colo- 
nies had  eftablilhed  themfelves  in  countries  in- 
habited by  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
eafily  gave  place  to  the  new  fettlers.  They 
had  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as  they  were  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  mother  city,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
the  way  that  they  judged  was  moft.  fuitable  to 
their  own  intereft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no 
means  fo  brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  fuch 
as  Florence,  have,  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages, 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown  up 
' to  be  confiderable  ftates.  But  the  progrefs  of 
no  one  of  them  feems  ever  to  have  been  very 
rapid.  They  were  all  eftablilhed  in  conquered 
provinces,  which,  in  moft  cafes,  had  been  fully 
inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of  land  afligned 
to  each  colonift  was  feldom  very  confiderable, 
and  as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they 
were  not  always  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  moft  fuit- 
able^to  their  own  intereft. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European 
colonies  eftablilhed  in  America  and  the  Well 
Indies  refemble,  and  even  greatly  furpafs,  thofe 
of  ancient  Greece,  In  their  dependency  upon 
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B o o K the  mother  ftate,  they  rd’emble  thofe  of  ancient 
^ . Rome ; but  their  great  diftaiiCS  from  Europe  has 

in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  leis  the  effedls 
of  this  dependency.  Their  lituation  has  placed 
them  lefs  in  the  view  and  lels  in  the  power  of 
their  mother  country.  In  purfuiugTheir  intereft 
their  own  way,  theh  conduft  has,  upon  many 
occalions,  been  overlooked,  either  becaufe  not 
known  or  not  underftood  in  Europe  ; and  upon 
fome  occafions  it  has  been  fairly  fuftered  and 
fubmitted  to,  becaufe  their  diftance  rendered  it ' 
difficult  to  redrain  it.  hiven  the  violent  and  arbi- 
trary government  of  Spain  has,  upon  many  oc- 
caiions,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  foften  the 
orders  which  had  been  given  for  the  government 
of  her  colonies,  for  fear  of  a general  infurreftion. 
The  progrefs  of  all  the  European  colonies  in 
wealth,  population,  and  improvement,  has  ac- 
cordingly been  very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  lhare  of  the  gold 
and  filver,  derived  fome  revenue  from  its  colo- 
nies, from  the  moment  of  their  firfl  ellablifh- 
ment.  It  was  a revenue  too,  of  a nature  to 
excite  in  human  avidity  the  mod  extravagant 
' expe6lations  of  dill  greater  riches.  The  Spanilh 

colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  their 
fird  edablidiment,  attracted  very  much  the  at- 
tention of  their  mother  country  ; while  thofe  of 
the  other  European  nations  were  for  a long  time 
in  a great  meafure  ncgle6ted.  The  former  did 
not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  confequence  of 
this  attention  ; nor  the  latter  the  worfe  in  con- 
fequenee  of  this  neglect.  In  proportion  to  the 
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Extent  of  the  country  which  they  in  fome  mea-  chap. 
lUre  poffefs,  the  Spanilh  colonies  are  confidered  . ^ 

as  lefs  populous  and  thriving  than  thofe  of  alinoll 
any  other  European  nation.  The  progrefs  even 
of  the  Spanilh  colonies,  however,  in  population 
and  improvement,  has  certainly  been  very  rapid 
and  very  great.  The  city  of  Lima,  founded 
lince  the  conqueft,  is  reprefented  by  Ulloa,  as 
containing  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  near  tliirty 
years  ago.  Quito,  which  had  been  but  a mi- 
ferable  hamlet  of  Indians,  is  reprefented  by  the 
fame  author  as  in  his  time  equally  populous. 

Gemelli  Carreri,  a pretended  traveller,  it  is  faid, 
indeed,  but  who  feems  every  where  to  have 
written  upon  extreme  good  information,  repre- 
fents  the  city  of  Mexico  as  containing  a hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants  ; a number  which,  in  Ijpite 
of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spanilh  writers, 
is,  probably,  more  than  five  times  greater  than 
what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Montezuma. 

Thefe  numbers  exceed  greatly  thofe  of  Bofton, 

New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three  greatell 
cities  of  the  Englilh  colonies.  Before  the  con- 
quell  of  the  Spaniards  there  were  no  cattle  fit 
for  draught,  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  The 
lama  was  their  only  beafl  of  burden,  and  its 
ftrength  feems  to  have  been  a good  deal  inferior 
to  that  of  a common  afs.  The  plough  was  un* 
known  among  them.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  ufe  of  iron.  They  had  no  coined  money, 
nor  any  eftablifhed  inllrument  of  commerce  of 
any  kind.  Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
barter.  A fort  of  wooden  fpade  was  their  princi* 
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book  pal  inftrument  of  agriculture.  Sharp  Hones  ferved 
them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with ; fifli 
* bones  and  the  hard  finews  of  certain  animals 
fer\'ed  them  for  needles  to  few  with  ; and  thefe 
feem  to  have  been  their  principal  inftruments  of 
trade.  In  this  Hate  of  things,  it  feems  impot 
fible,  that  either  of  thofe  empires  could  have 
been  fo  much  improved  or  fo  well  cultivated  as 
at  prefent,  when  they  are  plentifully  fumiftied 
with  all  forts  of  European  cattle,  and  when  the 
ufe  of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of  many  of  the 
arts  of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among  them. 
But  the  populoufnefs  of  every  country  muft  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improvement 
and  cultivation.  In  fpite  of  the  cruel  dellrudlion 
of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conqueft,  thefe 
two  great  empires  are,  probably,  more  popu- 
lous now  than  they  ever  were  before  ; and  the 
people  are  furely  very  different;  for  we  muft 
acknowledge,  I apprehend,  that  the  Spanilh 
creoles  are  in  many  refpe6ls  fuperior  to  the 
ancient  Indians. 

After  the  fettlements  of-  the  Spaniards,  that 
of  the  Portugueze  in  Brazil  is  the  oldeft  of  any 
European  nation  in  America.  But  as  for  a long 
time  after  the  firft  difcovery,  neither  gold  nor 
filver  mines  were  found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded, 
’ upon  that  account,  little  or  no  revenue  to  the 
'crown,  it  was  for  a long  time  in  a great  meafure 
negle6led  *,  and  during  this  Hate  of  negledl,  it 
grew  up  to  be  a great  and  powerful  colony. 
While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who 
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got  poffeffion  of  feven  of  the  fourteen  provinces  chap. 
into  which  it  is  divided.  They  expedled  foon  to  . 

conquer  the  other  feven,  when  Portugal  reco- 
vered its  independency,  by  the  elevation  of  the 
family  of  Braganza  to  the  throne.  The  Dutch 
then,  as  enemies  to  thq  Spaniards,  became 
friends  to  the  Portugueze,  who  were  likewife 
the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  They  agreed, 
therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil,  which  they 
had  not  conquered,  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  who 
agreed  to  leave  that  part  which  they  had  con- 
quered to  them,  as  a matter  not  worth  difputing 
about  with  fuch  good  allies.  But  the  Dutch 
government  foon  began  to  opprefs  the  Portu- 
gueze colonifts,  who,  instead  of  amufing  them- 
felves  with  complaints,  took  arms  again  ft  their 
new  mafters,  and  by  their  own  valour  and  refo- 
lution,  with  the  connivance,  indeed,  but  without 
any  avowed  afliftance  from  the  mother  country, 
drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
finding  it  impoflible  to  keep  any  part  of  the 
country  to  tliemfelves,  were  contented  that  it 
ihould  be  entirely  reftored  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal. In  this  colony  there  are  faid  to  be  more 
than  fix  hundred  thoufand  people,  either  Por- 
tugueze, or  defcended  from  Portugueze,  creoles, 
mulattoes,  and  a mixed  race  between  Portu- 
gueze and  Brazilians.  No  one  colony  in  Ame- 
rica is  fuppofed  to  contain  fo  great  a number  of 
people  of  European  extraction. 

^ , Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval  powers 
V ; 4 upon 
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BOOK  upon  the  ocean : for  though  the  commerce  of 
. Venice  extended  to  every  part  of  Europe,  its 
fleets  had  fcarce  ever  failed  beyond  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Spaniards*  in  virtue  of  the  firft 
difcovery,  claimed  all  America  as  their  own ; 
and  though  they  could  not  hinder  fo  great  a 
naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fettling  in 
Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their 
name,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  were  afraid  to  eftablilh  themfelves 
in  any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.  The 
French,  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  Florida,  were 
all  murdered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  declen- 
fion  of  tlie  naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in 
confequence  of  the  defeat  or  mifcarriage  of, 
what  they  called, their  Invincible  Armada,  which 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  lixteenth  cen- 
tury, put  it  out  of  their  power  to  obftru6l  any 
longer  the  fettlements  of  the  other  European 
nations.  In  the  courfe  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  the  Englifli,  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who 
had  any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to 
make  fbme  fettlements  in  the  New  World. 

The  Swedes  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  New 
Jerfey  ; and  the  number  of  Swedifli  families  ftill 
to  be  found  there,  fufficiently  demonftrates,  that 
this  colony  was  very  likely  to  prolper,  had  it 
been  prote6led  by  the  mother  country.  But 
being  negle6led  by  Sweden,  it  was  foon  fwal«. 
lowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York, 
which,  again,  in  1674,  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Englifli. 
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The  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  CHAP. 
Cruz  are  the  only  countries  in  the  New  World  . j 
that  have  ever  been  poflelTed  by  the  Danes. 

Thefe  little  fettlements  too  were  under  the  go* 
vernment  of  an  exclufive  company,  which  had 
the  foie  right,  both  of  purchafing  the  furplus 
produce  of  the  colonifts,  and  of  fupplying  them 
with  fuch  goods  of  other  countries  as  they 
wanted,  and  which,  therefore,  both  in  its  pur* 
chafes  and  fales,  had  not  only  the  power  of  op- 
preffing  them,  but  the  greateft  temptation  to  do 
fo.  The  government  of  an  exclufive  company 
of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  the  worft  of  all  go- 
vernments for  any  country  Avhatever.  It  was 
not,  however,  able  to  flop  altogether  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it 
more  flow  and  languid.  The  late  King  of  Den- 
mark dilTolved  this  company,  and  lince  that 
time  the  proljrerity  of  tliele  colonies  has  been 
very  great. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Well,  as  well  as 
thofe  in  the  Eall  Indies, were  originallyput  under 
the  government  of  an  exclufive  company.  The 
progrefs  of  fome  of  them,  therefore,  though  it  has 
been  confiderable,  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
ahnoll  any  country  that  has  been  long  peopled 
and  ellabliflied,  has  been  languid  and  flow  in 
comparifon  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new 
colonies.  The  colony  of  Surinam,  though  very  _ 
confiderable,  is  Hill  inferior  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  other  .European  na- 
tions. The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now  divided 
into' the  two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
’ Jerfey, 
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. . derable  too,  even  though  it  had  remained  under 

the  government  of  the  Dutch.  The  plenty  and 
cheapnciii  of  good  land  are  fuch  powerful  caufes 
of  profperity,  that  the  very  worft  government 
is  I'carce  capable  of  checking  altogether  the 
efficacy  of  their  operation.  The  great  diftance 
too  from  the  mother  country  would  enable  the 
colonifts  to  evade  more  or  lefs,  by  fmuggling, 
the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  againft 
them.  At  prefent  the  company  allows  all  Dutch 
(hips  to  trade  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for 
a licence  ; and  only  referves  to  itfelf  exclufively 
the  dire6i  trade  from  Africa  to  America,  which 
confifts  almoll  entirely  in  the  Have  trade.  • This 
relaxation  in  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  com- 
pany, is  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  that  de- 
gree of  profperity  which  that  colony  at  prefent 
enjoys.  Cura9oa  and  Eullatia,  the  two  princi- 
pal iflands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free  ports, 
open  to  the  ffiips  of  all  nations  ; and  this  free- 
dom, in  the  midll  of  better  colonies  whofe  ports 
are  open  to  thofe  of  one  nation  only,  lias  been 
the  great  caufe  of  the  profperity  of  thofe  two 
barren  iflands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  lall-  century,  and  fome  part 
of  the  prefent,  under  the  government  of  an  exclu-  ■* 
live  com{)any.  Under  fo  unfavourable  an  admi- 
niftration  its  progrefs  was  neceflarily  very  flow 
in  com])arifon  with  that  of  otlier  new  colonies  ; 
but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when  this 
V company 
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company  was  diflblved  after  tlie  fall  of  what  c H ap- 
is called  the  Milliffippi  fcheme.  When  the  Eng-  ^ ^ 

lifh  got  polfelfion  of  this  country,  they  found  in 
it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which 
Father  Charlevoix  had  ailigned  to  it  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  before.  That  Jefuit  had 
travelled  over  the  whole  country,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  conliderable 
tlian  it  really  was. 

The  French  colony  of  St;  Domingo  Was  ella- 
blifhed  by  pirates  and  free-booters,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  neither  required  the  prote6lion,  nor 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  France ; and 
when  that  l ace  of  banditti  became  fo  far  citizens 
as  to  acknowledge  this  authority,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  necelfary  to  exercife  it  with  very,  great 
gentlenefs.  During  this  period  the  population 
and  improvement  of  this  colony  increafed  very 
fall.  Even  the  oppreflion  of  the  exclulive  com- 
pany, to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubj6filed, 
with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though 
it  no  doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  Hop 
its  progrefs  altogether.  The  courfe  of  its  pro- 
fperity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  relieved  from 
that  oppreflion.  It  is  now  the  moft  important 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
its  produce  is  laid  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  Englilli  fugar  colonies  put  together.  The- 
other  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  in  general  all 
very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  pro- 
grefs has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  tlie  Eng- 
lifli  in -North  America. 

VQL,  II.  B B Plenty 
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K Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  feem  to  be  the 
two  great  caufes  of  the  proiperity  of  all  new 
colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  Englilh  colo- 
nies of  North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  very 
abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  and  not 
fuperior  to  fome  of  thofe  poflefled  by  tiie  Prench 
before  the  late  war.  But  the  political  mftitu- 
tk>ns  of  the  Engliffi  colonies  have  been  more 
favourable  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  this  land,  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  three 
nations. 

Firil,  the  engroffing  of  uncultivated  land, 
though  it  has  by  no  means  be^  prevented  alto- 
gether, has  been  more  reffrained  in  the  Engliffi 
cc4onies  than  in  any  other.  The  ctdony  law 
which  impoies  upon  every  proprietor  the  obliga- 
tion of  improving  and  cultivating,  within  a li- 
mited  time,  a certain  proportion  of  his  lands, 
* and  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  declares  thofe  ne- 
glefibed  lands  grantable  to  any  other  perlbn ; 
though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  ftriSly 
executed,  has,  however,  bad  fome  effeft. 

Secondly,  in  Pennfylvania  there  is  no  right' 
of  primogeniture,  and  lands,  like  moveables, 
are  divided  equally  among  all  the  children 
o€  the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of 
New  England  the  oldeft  has  only  a double 
(hare,  as  in  the  Mofaical  law.  Though  in 
thofe  provinces,  riicreforc,  too  great  a quan- 
tity  of  land  ffiould  fometimes  be  engroffed  a 
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particular  individual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  courlh  chap. 
of  a generation  or  two,  to  be  fufficiently  divided  . ^ ^ 
again.  In  the  other  Englilh  colonies,  indeed, 
the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the 
law  of  En^imd.  But  in  all  the  l^glifli  colonies 
the  tenure  of  the  lands,  which  are  all  held  by 
free  focage,  facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee 
of  any  extenfive  tra6t  of  land,  generally  finds  it 
for  his  interefl  to  alienate,  as  fail  as  he  can,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  referving  only  a linail  quit- 
rent.  In  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  colonies, 
what  is  called  the  right  of  Majorazzo*  takes 
place  in  the  fuccef&on  of  all  thofe  great  eilates 
to  which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed.  Such 
eilates  go  all  to  one  perfon,  and  are  in  ^e^  en- 
tailed and  unalienable.  The  French  colonies, 
indeed,  are  fubjecl  to  the  cuflom  of  Paris,  which, 
in  the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  younger  children  than  the  law  of 
England,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any 

part  of  an  eilate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of 
chivalry  and  homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a li-  ' 
mited  time,  fubje^  to  the  right  of  rederoptitm, 
either  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior  or  by  the  heir 
of  the  fkmily ; and  all  the  largeil  edates  of  the 
country  are  held  by  fiich  noble  tenures,  which 
necelTarily  embarrafs  alienation.  But,  in  a new 
colony,  a great  uncultivated  edate  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  fpeedily  divided  by  alienation  than 
by  fuccedion.  The  plenty  and  ch'eapnefs  of 
good  land,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  rapid*  profperity  of  new 

* Jut  Majoratuf. 
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colonies.  The  engrolling  of  land,  in  effe6l,  dcr* 
ftroys  this  plenty  and  cheapnefs.  The  engrofl- 
ing  of  uncultivated  land,  befides,  is  the  greateft 
obftru6lion  to  its  improvement.  But  the  labour 
that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  land  affords  the  greateft  and  moft  valu- 
able produce  to  the  fociety.  The  produce  of  la- 
bour, in  this  cafe,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages, 
and  the  profit  of  the  ftock  which  employs  it,  but 
the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. The  labour  of  the  Englilh  colonifts, 
therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to  afford 
a greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the 
engrofling  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  diverted  to- 
wards other  employments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  Englilh  colonifts 
is  not  only  likely  to  afford  a greater  and  more 
valuable  produce,'  but,  in  confequence  of  the 
moderation  of  their  taxes,  a greater  proportion 
of  this  produce  belongs  to  themfelves,  which  they 
may  ftore  up  and  employ  in  putting  into  mo- 
tion a ftill  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The 
Englilh  colonifts  have  never  yet  contributed  any 
thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  towards  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment. They  themfelves,  on  the  contrary,  have 
hitherto  been  defended  almoft  entirely  at  the' 
expence  of  the  mother  country.  But  the  ex-*^ 
pence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  propor*‘ 
tion  greater  than  the  neceflary  expence  civil 
government.  The  expence  of  their  own  civil 
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j'overnment  has  always  been  very  mdflerate.  It  c H A P. 
lias  generally  been  confined  to  what  was  neceC-  , . 

faiy  for  paying  competent  falaries  to  the  gover- 
nor, to  the  judges,  and  to  fome  other  officers  of 
police,  and  for  maintaining  a few  of  the  moft 
ufeful  public  works.  The  expence  of  the  civil 
ellablilliment  of  Maffachufett’s  Bay,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  ufed 
to  be  but  about  i8,ooo^.  a yeai'.  That  of  New 
Hampfliire  and  Rhode  Ifland  3,500/.  each. 

That  of  Connecticut  4,000/.  That  of  New 
York  and  Pennlylvania  4,500/.  each.  Tliat  of 
New  Jerfey  1,200/.  That  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  8,000/.  each.  The  civil  eftablifhments 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  fupported 
by  an  annual  grant  of  Parliament.  But  Nova 
Scotia  pays,  befides,  about  7,000/.  a year  towards 
the  public  expences  of  the  colony  ; and  Georgia 
about  2,500/.  a year.  All  the  different  civil 
eftablifhments  in  North  America,  in  fliort,  ex- 
clufive  of  thofe  of  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  no  exaCt  account  has  been  got,  - 
did  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
difturbances,  coft  the  inhabitants  above  64,700/. 
a year ; an  ever-memorable  example  at  how 
linall  an  expence  three  millions  of  people  may 
not  only  be  governed,  but  well  governed.  Tire 
moft  important  part  of  the  expence  of  govern- 
ment, indeed,  that  of  defence  and  protection, 
has  conftantly  fallen  upon  the  mother  country. 

The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  government  in 
the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a new  go- 
vernor, upon  the  opening  of  a new  affembly,  &c- 
B B 3 though* 
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^ . with  any  expenfive  pomp  or  parade.  Their  ec- 

clefiaftical  government  is  condudted  upon  a plan 
equally  frugal.  Tithes  are  unknown  among 
them  j and  their  clergy,  who  are  far  from  being 
numerous,  are  maintained  either  by  moderate 
ftipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contrihutions  of  the 
people.  The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on 
the  contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxes 
levied  upon  their  colonies.  France,  indeed,  haa 
never  drawn  any  confiderable  revenue  from  its 
colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them 
being  generally  fpent  among  them.  But  the 
colony  government  of  all  thefe  three  nations  is 
conduced  upon  a much  more  expenfive  plan,  and 
is  accompanied  with  a much  more  expenfive  ce- 
remonial. The  fums  fpent  upon  the  reception  of 
a new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example,  have  fre- 
quently been  enormous.  Such  ceremonials  are 
not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonifts 
upon  thofe  particular  occafions,  but  they  ferve  to 
introduce  among  them  the  habit  oi  vanity  and 
expence  upon  all  other  occafions.  They  are  not 
only  very  grievous  occafional  taxes,  but  they 
contribute  to  ellablilh  perpetual  taxes  of  the 
fame  kind  ftill  more  grievous  ; the  ruinous  taxes 
of  private  luxury  and  extravagance.  In  the  co- 
lonies of  all  thofe  three  nations  too,  the  ecclefiafr 
tical  government  is  extremely  oppreffive.  Tithes 
take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the 
Btmoll  rigour  in  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
All  of  them  befides  are  opprefled  with  a nume- 
rous race  of  mendicant  friars,  whofe  beggary 
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being  not  only  licenied,  but  confeeruted  by  reli-  chap. 
gion,  is  a moll  grievous  tax  upon  the  poor  ^ 

people,  who  are  moll  carefully  taught  that  it  is 
a duty  to  give,  and  a very  great  fin  to  refulh 
them  their  charity.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
the  clergy  are,  in  £dl  of  them,  the  greatell  en- 
grofiTers  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  difpofal  of  their  furplus 
produce,  or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own, 
confumption,  the  Englilh  colonies  have  been 
more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a more 
extenfive  market,  than  thofe  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.  Every  European  nation  has  en- 
deavoured more  or  lefs  to  monopolize  to  itfelf 
the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  ac- 
count, has  prohibited  the  Ihips  of  foreign  na- 
tions from  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited 
them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any 
foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  w'hich  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercifed  in  difierent  nations 
has  been  very  difierent. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  an  exclufive  company, 
of  whom  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all 
fuch  European  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  fell  the  whole  of 
their  own  furplus  produce.  It  was  the  interell 
of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  feU  the 
former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as 
pofllble,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter,  even 
at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  could  dilpofe  of 
for  a very  high  price  in  Europe.  It  was  their 
interell,  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  tiie 
B B 4 value 
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. . in  many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep  down  the 

natural  increafe  of  its  quantity.  Of  all  the  ex- 
pedients that  can  well  be  contrived  to'ftunt  the 
natural  growth  of  a new  colony,  that  of  an  exr 
clulive  company,  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  ef- 
fedlual.  This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of 
Holland,  though  their  company,  in  t)ie  courfe  of 
the  prefent  century,  has  given  up  in  many  re- 
fpefts  the  exertion  of  their  exclufive  privilege. 
This  too  was  the  policy  of  Denmark  till  the 
reign  of  the  late  king.  It  has  occafionally  been 
the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  lince  1755, 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  nations, 
on  account  of  its  abfurdity,  it  has  become  the 
policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  leall  to  two  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fernambuco 
and  Marannon. 

Other  nations,  without  ellablilliing  an  exclu- 
five company,  have  confined  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  a particular  port  ot’ 
the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  fliip  was 
allowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  a fleet  and  at 
a particular  fcafon,  or,  if  Angle,  in  confequence 
of  a particular  licence,  which  in  moft  calcs  was 
very  well  paid  for.  This  policy  opened,  indeed, 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives  of  the 
mother  country,  provided  they  traded  Irom  the 
proper  port,  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  in- the 
proper  veflels.  But  as  all  the  difterent  mer- 
chants, who  joined  their  ftocks  in  order  to  fit 
out  thofe  licenfed  veflels,  would  find  it  for.their 
intereft  to  a6l  in  concert,  the  trade  which  was 
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carried  on  in  this  manner  would  neceflarily  be  c H A p. 
condudled  very  nearly  upon  the  fame  principles 
as  that  of  an  exclufive  company.  The  profit  of 
thofe  merchants  would  be  almoft  equally  exorbi- 
tant and  oppreffive.  The  colonies  would  be  ill 
fupplied,  and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very 
dear  and  to  fell  very  cheap.  This,  however, 
till  within  thefe  few  years,  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  Spain,  and  the  price  of  all  European 
goods,  accordingly,  is  faid  to  have  been  enor- 
mous in  the  Spanifli  Well  Indies.  At  Quito, 
we  arc  told  by  Ulloa,  a pound  of  iron  fold  for 
about  four  and  lixpence,  and  a pound  of  Heel  for 
about  fix  and  nine-pence  llerling.  But  it  is 
chiefly  in  order  to  purchafe  European  goods, 
that  the  colonies  part  with  their  own  produce. 

The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the 
lefs  they  really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dear- 
nefs  of  the  one  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  Portugal  is  in 
this  refpeft  the  fame  as  the  ancient  policy  of 
Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies,  except 
Fernambuco  and  Marannon,  and  with  regard 
to  thefe  it  has  lately  adopted  a flill  worfe. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colo- 
nies free  to  all  their  fubje6ls,  who  may  carry  it 
-on  from  all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  who  have  occafion  for  no  other  licence 
than  the  common  difpatches  of  the  cuftomhoufe. 

In  this  cafe  the  number  and  difperfed  fituation 
of  the  different  traders  renders  it  impolfible  for 
them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination,  and 
their  competition  is  fufficient  to  hinder  them 

fi:om 
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BOOK  from  making  very  exorbitant  profits.  Under  fo 
, liberal  a policy  the  colonies  are  enabled  both  to 
fell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  die  goods  of 
Europe  at  a reafonable  price.  But  fince  the 
diflblution  of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our 
colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  {dways 
been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has  generally 
too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  uniformly 
fo  fince  the  diflblution  of  what,  in  England,  is 
commonly  called  their  Mifliflippi  company.  The 
profits  of  the  trade,  therefore,  which  France  and 
England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no 
doubt  fomewhat  higher  than  if  the  ccnnpetition 
was  free  to  all  other  nations,  are,  however,  by  no 
means  exorbitant ; and  the  price  of  European 
goods  accordingly  is  not  extrav^antly  high  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  thofe 
nations.  , > 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  furplus  pro- 
duce too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  com- 
modities that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are 
confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country. 
Thefe  commodities  having  been  enumerated  in 
the  a6t  of  navigation  and  in  fome  other  fuhfe- 
quent  a6ts,  have  upon  that  account  been  called 
enumerated  commodities.  The  reft  are  called  non- 
emmerated  \ and  may  be  exported  directly  to 
other  countries,  provided  it  is  in  Biitilh  or  Plant- 
ation fhips,  of  which  the  owners  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Britifli  fubje^. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are 
fome  of  the  moft  important  produdtions  of  Ame- 
< rica 
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‘ rica  and  the  Weft  Indies ; grain  of  all  forts,  chap. 
lumber,  fait  provilions,  filh,  ftigar,  and  rum.  ^ ^ 

Grain  is  naturally  the  firft  and  principal  ob* 
je6l  of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By 
allowing  them  a very  extenfive  market  for  it,  the 
law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much 
beyond  the  confumption  of  a thinly  inhabited 
country,  and  thus  to  provide  beforehand  an 
ample  fubfiftence  for  a continually  increafing 
population. 

In  a country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where 
timber  confequently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the 
expence  of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal 
obftacle  to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  co- 
lonies a very  extenfive  market  for  their  lumber, 
the  law  endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by 
raifing  the  price  of  a commodity  which  would 
otherwife  be  of  little  value,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  make  fome  profit  of  what  would  other* 
wife  be  mere  expence. 

In  a country  neither  half-peopled  nor  hidf- 
cultivated,  cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often 
upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it 
is  necefiary,  it  has  already  been  Ihewn,  that  the 
price  of  cattle  Ihould  bear  a certain  proportion 
to  that  of  com  before  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By 
allowing  to  American  cattle,  in  all  fiiapes,  dead 
and  alive,  a very  extenfive  market,  the  law 
endeavours  to  raife  the  value  of  a commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  fo  very  effentiai  to  im- 
provement. The  good  effects  of  this  liberty, 

however. 
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t however,  mull  be  fome\vhat  climinilhed  by  thi 
j 4th  of  George  III.  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and 
Ikins  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
thereby  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  American 
cattle. 

To  increafe  the  (hipping  and  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  extenlion  of  the  fiflieries  of 
our  colonies,  is  an  objedl  w^iich  the  legillature 
Teems  to  have  had  almoll  conftantly  in  view. 
Thofe  fiftieries,  upon  this  account,  have  had  all 
the  encouragement  which  freedom  can  give 
them,  and  they  have  flouriflied  accordingly. 
The  New  England  iilhery  in  particular  wasj 
before  the  late  difturbances,  one  of  the  moft 
important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  whale- 
filhery  which,  notwithftanding  an  extravagant 
bounty,  is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  lb  little 
purpole,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
(which  I do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant) 
the  whole  produce  does  not  much  exceed  the 
value  of  the  bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for 
it,  is  in  New  England  carried  on  without  any 
bounty  to  a very  great  extent.  Eilh  is  one  of 
the  principal  articles  with  which  the  North 
Americans  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commo- 
dity which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great 
Britain.  But  in  1731,  upon  a reprefentation  of 
the  fugar  planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  rellridlions,  how- 
ever, with  which  this  liberty  was  granted,  joined 
to  the  high  price  of  fugar  in  Great  Britain,  have 
i rendered 
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ffendered  it,  in  a great  meafure',  ineffedlual.  chap. 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ilill  continue  to  , 

be  alinoll  the  foie  market  for  all  the  fugar  pro- 
duced in  the  Britilh  plantations.  Their  con- 
fuinption  increafes  fo  fall,  that,  though  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  increalingiinprovemcntof  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  of  the  Ceded  Illands,  the  importation 
of  fugar  has  increafed  very  greatly  within  thcfe 
twenty  years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries 
is  faid  to  be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a very  important  article  in  the  trade 
which  the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coall  of 
Africa,  from  whicli  they  bring  back  negro  flaves 
in  return. 

If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  in 
grain  of  all  forts,  in  lalt  provifions,  and  in  filh, 
had  been  put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby 
forced  into  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
liave  interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of 
the  indullry  ol'  our  own  people.  It  was  probably 
not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to  the  interell  of 
America,  as  from  a jealoufy  of  this  interference, 
that  thofe  important  commodities  have  not  only 
been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration,  but  that  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain,  ex- 
cept rice,  and  of  fait  provifions,  has,  in  the  or- 
dinary Hate  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

, The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  ori- 
ginally be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once  put  into  the 
enumeration,  when  they  Avere  afterwards  taken 
out  of  it,  were  ■ confined,  as  to  the  European 
market,  to  the  countries  that  lie  fouth  of  Cape 
...  ' Finillerrc. 
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BOOK  Finiflerre,  By  the  6th  of  George  III.  c.  52.  all 
^ non>enutnerated  commodities  were  fubjedted  to 

the  like  reftri6lion.  The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie 
fouth  of  Cape  Finillerre,  are  not  manufacturing 
countries,  and  we  were  lefs  jealous  of  the  colony 
Ihips  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufactures 
which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 
j I The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts : 

1 1 iiril,  fuch  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of 
1 1 America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced,  or  at  lead  - 
are  not  produced,  in  the  mother  country.  Of 
this  kind  are,  melaiTes,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  to* 
bacco,  pimento,  ginger,  whale-fins,  raw  iilk, 
cotton-wool,  beaver  and  other  peltry  of  Ame- 
rica, indigo,  fuflic,  and  other  dying  woods : 
fecondly,  fuch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced  in 
the  mother  country,  though  not  in  fuch  quan- 
tities as  to  fupply  the  greater  pwt  of  her  demand, 
which  is  principally  fupplied  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Of  this  kind  are  all  naval  (lores,  mafts, 
yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  (kins, 
pot  and  pearl  aflies.  The  largeil  importation  of 
commoditiesof  the  firil  kind  could  notdifcourage 
the  growth  or  interfere  with  the  fale  of  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  By  con- 
fining them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants, 
it  was  expe6ted,  would  not  only  be  enabled  to 
buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Plantations,  and  con. 
fequently  to  fell  them  with  a better  profit  at 
home,  but  to  eftablifh  between  the  Plantations 
and  foreign  countries  an  advantageous  canying 

3 trade, 
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tra^e,  of  which  Great  Britam  was  neceflarily  to  chap. 
be  the  center  or  emporium,  as  the  European  . ^ . 
country  into  which  thofe  commodities  were  firft 
to  be  imported.  The  importation  of  commo> 
dities  of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed 
too,  it  was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with 
the  fale  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  were 
produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  thofe  which 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries  j becaule, 
by  means  of  proper  (hities,  they  might  be 
rendered'  always  fomewhat  dearer  than  the 
former,  and  yet  a good  deal  cheaper  than  the 
latter.  By  confining  fuch  commodities  to  the 
home  market,  therefore,  it  was  propofed , to 
difcourage  the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain, 

' but  fome  foreign  countries  with  whidi  the 
balance  of  trade  was  believed  to  be  unfavourable 
^ to  Great  Britain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colo> 
nies,  to  any  other  countiy  but  Great  Britain, 
mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine, naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  in- 
creafe  the  expence  of  clearing  their  lands,  the 
principal  obflacle  to  their  improvement.  But 
about  the  banning  of  the  prefent  century,  in 
1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden 
endeavoured  to  raife  the  price  of  their  com- 
modities to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their 
exportation,  except  in  their  own  fliips,  at  their 
own  price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
proper.  In  order  to  counteract  this  notable 
piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render  herfelf 

as 
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BOOK  as  much  as  poffiblc  independent,  not  onlf'  of* 
, , Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern  powers^ 

Great  Britain  gave  a bounty  upon  the  importa-* 
tion  of  naval  ftores  from  America,  and  the  effedl 
of  this  bounty  was  to  raife  the  price  of  timber  in 
America,  much  more  than  the  confinement  to 
the  home  market  could  lower  it ; and  as  both 
regulations  were  ena<5led  at  the  fame  time,  their 
joint  effeft  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  dif- 
courage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put 
among 'the  enumerated  commodities,  yet  as, 
when  imported  from  America,  they  are  exempted 
from  confiderable  duties  to  which  they  are  fub- 
je6t  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the 
one  part  of  the  regulation  contributes  more  to 
encourage  the  cre6lion  of  furnaces  in  America, 
than  the  other  to  difcourage  it.  There  is  no  ma- 
nufacture which  occafions  fo  great  a confumption 
of  wood  as  a furnace,  or  which  can  contribute 
fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a country  overgrown 
with  it.  , , , ^ •%-Mf 

The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefe  regulations 
to  raife  the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  land,  was 
neither,  perhaps,  intended  nor  underflood  by 
the  legiflature.  Though  their  beneficial  effects, 
Jiowever,  liave  been  in  this  relpeCt  accidental,  ^ 
tliey  have  not  upon  that  account  been  iefs  real. 

■'  The  moll  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted , 
between  the  Britifh  colonies  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the  < 
noil-enumerated  commodities.  Thofe  colonies  ai'e 

now 
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now  beCOnie  fo  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  chap. 
of  them  finds  in  fome  of  the  others  a great  and 
extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  its  produce. 

All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make  a great, 
internal  market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards 
the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  what  concerns  the  market  for  their 
produce,  either  in  its  rude  Hate,  or  in  what  may 
be  called  the  very  firft  ftage  of  manufa6lure. 

The  more  advanced  or  more  refined  manufac* 
tures  even  of  the  colony  produce,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufa6turers  of  Great  Britain  chufe 
to  referve  to  themfelves,  and  have  prevailed  upon 
the  legiflature  to  prevent  their  ellabliihment  in 
the  colonies,  fometimes  by  high  duties,  and 
fometimes  by  abfolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Mulkovado  fugars  from 
the  Britifli  plantations,  pay  upon  importation 
only  6^.  4<I.  the  hundred  weight  5 white  fugars 
pay  il.  IS.  id.',  and  refined,  either  double  or 
Angle,  in  loaves  4I.  is.  When  thofe 

high  duties  were  impofed.  Great  Britain  was 
the  foie,  and  (he  ftill  continues  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal market  to  which  the  fugars  of  the  Britilh 
colonies  could  be  exported.  They  amounted 
therefore  to  a prohibition,  at  firft  of  claying 
or  refining  fugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and 
at  prefent  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market, 
which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  produce.  The  manufacture  of  clay- 
ing or  refining  fugar  accordingly,  though  it  has 
flouriihed  in  all  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  has 
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book  been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thdTe  of  England* 
^ . except  for  the  market  of  the  colonies  themfelves. 

While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
there  was  a refinery  of^ugar,  by  claying  at 
lead,  upon  almoll  every  plantation.  Since  it  fell 
into  thofe  of  the  Englifti,  almoil  all  works  of 
this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at 
prefent,  06lober  1773,  I am  alTured,  not  above 
two  or  three  remaining  in  the  ifland.  At  pre- 
fent, however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  cullom- 
houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar,  if  reduced  from 
loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  imported  as 
Mulkovado. 


While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America 
the  manufa6lures  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  ex- 
empting them  from  duties  to  which  the  like 
commodities  are  fubje^l  when  imported  from  any 
other  country,  file  impofes  an  abfolute  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  eredlion  of  fieel  furnaces  and  flit- 
mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She 
will  not  fuffer  her  colonifis  to  work  in  thofe  more 


refined  manufactures  even  for  their  own  con- 
fumption ; but  infifis  upon  their  purchafing  of 
her  merchants  and  manufacturers  all  goods  of 
this  kind  which  they  have  occafion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  expoitation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage 
by  land  upon  horfeback  or  in  a cart,  of  hats,  of 
wools  and  woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of 
America;  a regulation  which  effectually  prevents 
,the  efiablifliment  of  any  manufacture  of  fuch 
commodities  for  difiant  fale,  and  confines  the 
indufiry  of  her  colonifis  in  this  way  to  fucfr 
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coarfe  and  houfehold  manufadtures,  as  a private  chap* 
&mily  commonly  makes  for  its  own  ufe,  or  for  . 

that  of  fome  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame  pro-  • 

vince. 

To  prohibit  a great  people,  however,  from 
making  all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  Hock  and 
indullry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  moll  advan- 
tageous to  themfelves,  is  a manifell  violation  of 
the  mod  facred  rights  of  mankind.  Unjuft, 
however,  as  fuch  prohibitions  may  be,  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  very  hurtful  to  the  colonies. 

Land  is  ftill  fo  cheap,  and,  confequently,  labour 
fo  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import  from 
the  mother  country,  almoft  all  the  more  refined 
or  more  advanced  manufadlures  cheaper  than 
they  could  make  them  for  themfelves.  Though 
they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited  from 
eftabliftiing  fuch  manufa6lures,  yet  in  their  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  improvement,  a regard  to  their  own 
intereft  would,  probably,  have  prevented  them 
from  doing  fo.  In  their  prefent  ftate  of  improve- 
ment, thofe  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramp- 
ing  their  induftry,  or  reftraining  it  from  any  eni- 
ployment  to  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own 
accord,  are  only  impertinent  badges  of  flavery 
impofed  upon  them,  ^without  any  fufficient  rea- 
fon,  by  the  groundlefs  jealoufy  of  the  merchants 
and  manufa(Slurers  of  the  mother  country.  In  a 
more  advanced  ftate  they  might  be  really  oppref- 
flve  and  infupportable. 

Great  Britain  too,  as  Ihe  confines  to  her  own 
market  fome  of  the  moll  important  produftions 
c c 3 of 
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BOOK  of  the  colonies,  fo  in  compeniation  (he  gives  t<r 
fome  of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market ; 

. fometimes  by  irapofing  higher  duties  upon  the 

like  produdlions  when  imported  from  other  coun> 
tries,  and  fometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon 
their  importation  from  the  colonies.  In  the  firll 
way  (he  gives  an  advantage  in  the  home-market 
to  the  fugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  own  co- 
lonies, and  in  the  fecond  to  their  raw  filk,  to 
their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their 
naval-ftores,  and  to  their  building-timber.  This 
fecond  way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce 
by  bounties  upon  importation,  is,  fo  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  firft  is  not.  Portugal  does  not  con- 
tent herfelf  with  impofing  higher  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any  other 
country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  fevered  pe- 
nalties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewife  dealt  more  libe- 
rally with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a part,  almod  always  the 
half,  generally  a larger  portion,  and  fometimes 
the  whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  their  exportation  to  any  foreign  country. 
No  independent  foreign  country,  it  was  eafy  to 
forefee,  would  receive  them  if  they  came  to  it 
loaded  with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  almod  all 
foreign  goods  are  fubjecded  on  their  importation 
into  Great  Britain.  Unlefs,  therefore,  fome 
part  of  thofe  duties  was  drawn  back  upon  ex- 
portation. 
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(>OTtation,  there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  C 
trade ; a trade  fo  much  favoured  by  the  mer- 
cantile fyilem. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  in- 
dependent foreign  countries  ; and  Glreat  Britain 
having  aflumed  to  herfelf’  the  exclufive  right  ot’ 
fupplying  them  with  all  goods  from  Europe, 
might  have  forced  them  (in  the  lame  manner  as 
other  countries  have  done  their  colonies)  to 
receive  fuch  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  fame 
duties  which  they  paid  in  the  mother  country. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  till  1763,  the  fame  draw- 
backs were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as 
to  any  independent  foreign  country.  In  1763, 
indeed,  by  the  4th  of  Geo.  IIL  c.  15.  this 
indulgence  was  a good  deal  abated,  and  it  was 
enafted,  “ That  no  part  of  the  duty  called  the 
“ old  fublidy  Ihould  be  drawn  back  for  any 
“ goods  of  the  growth,  produftion,  or  manu- 
“ failure  of  Europe  or  the  Eall  Indies,  which 
“ Ihould  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  any 
“ Britifti  colony  or  plantation  in  America; 
“ wines,  white  callicoes  and  muilins  excepted.” 
Before  this  law,  many  different  forts  of  foreign 
goods  might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the 
plantations  than  in  the  mother  country;  and 
fome  may  Hill. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  colony  trade,  the  merchants  w’ho 
carry  it  on,  it  mull  be  obferved,  have  been  the 
principal  advifers.  We  mu  ft  not  w'onder,  there- 
c c 3 fore. 
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BOOK  fore,  if  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  their  irfi 
tereft  has  been  more  confidered  than  either  that 
of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother  country. 

In  [their  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying  the 
colonies  with  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  and  of  purchafing  all  fuch  parts  of 
their  furplus  produce  as  could  not  interfere  with 
any  of  the  trades  which  they  themfelves  carried 
on  at  home,  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  was  facri. 

1 heed  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  merchants.  In 
allowing  the  lame  drawbacks  upon  the  re- 
exportation of  the  greater  part  of  European  and 
Eaft  India  goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their  - 
re-exportation  to  any  independent  country,  the 
intereft  of  the  mother  country  was  facrificed  to 
it,  even  according  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that 
intereft.  It  was  for  the  intereft  of  the  merchants 
to  pay  as  little  as  poffible  for  the  foreign  goods 
which  they  fent  to  the  colonies,  and  confe- 
quently,  to  get  back  as  much  as  poffible  of  the 
duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain.  They  might  thereby 
be  enabled  to  fell  in  the  colonies,  either  the  fame 
quantity  of  goods  with  a greater  profit,  or  a 
greater  quantity  with  the  fame  profit,  and,  con- 
fequently,  to  gain  fomething  either  in  the  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  w'as,  likewife,  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fuch  goods  as 
cheap  and  in  as  great  abundance  as  poffible. 
But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the  intereft  of 
the  mother  country.  She  might  frequently 
fuffer  both  in  her  revenue,  by  giving  back  a 
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great  part  of  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  chap, 
upon  the  importation  of  fuch  goods  ; and  in  her  ^ 
manufactures,  by  being  underfold  in  the  colony 
market,  in  confequence  of  the  eafy  terms  upon 
which  foreign  manufactures  could  be  carried 
thither  by  means  of  thofe  drawbacks.  The 
progrefs  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  is  commonly  laid,  has  been  a good  deal 
retarded  by  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exporta- 
tion of  German  linen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been 
dictated  by  the  fame  mercantile  fpirit  as  that  of 
other  nations,  it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
been  lefs  illiberal  and  opprellive  than  that  of  any 
of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the 
liberty  of  the  Englilh  colonifts  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way  is  complete.  It  is 
in  every  refpeCt  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home,  and  is  fecured  in  the  lame 
manner,  by  an  alfembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  who  claim  the  foie  right  of  impofing 
taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  colony  government. 

The  authority  of  this  affembly  over-awes  the 
executive  power,  and  neither  the  meaneft  nor 
the  moll  obnoxious  colonill,  as  long  as  he  obeys 
the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refent- 
ment,  either  of  the  governor,  or  of  any  other 
civil  or  military  officer  in  the  province.  The 
colony  alfemblies,  though,  like  the  houfe  'of 
commons  in  England,  they  are  not  always  a very 
equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  yet  they  ap- 
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BOOK  proach  more  nearly  to  that  character ; and  as  the 
executive  power  either  has  not  the  means  to 

^ corrupt  them,  or,  on  account  of  the  fupport 
\diich  it  receives,  from  the  mother  country,  is 
not  under  the  necelTity  of  doing  fo,  they  are  per- 
haps in  general  more  influenced  by  the  inclina- 
tions of  their  conilituents.  The  councils,  which, 
in  the  colony  legiflatures,  correfpond  to  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  com- 
pofed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  fome  of  the 
colonies,  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of  New 
England,  thofe  councils  are  not  appointed  by 
the  King,  but  chofen  by  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people.  In  none  of  the  Englifh  colonies  is 
there  any  hereditary  nobility.  In  all  of  them, 
indeed,  as  in  all  other  free  countries,  the  de- 
fcendant  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  re- 
lpe6led  than  an  upftart  of  equal  merit  and  for- 
tune ; but  he  is  only  more  refpefted,  and  he  has 
no  privileges  by  which  he  can  be  troublefome  to 
his  neighbours.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  difturbances,  the  colony  aflemblies 
had  not  only  the  legiflative,  but  a part  of  the 
executive  power.  In  Conne6licut  and  Rhode 
Illand,  they  elected  the  governor.  In  the  other 
colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue  officers  who 
colle6led  the  taxes  impofed  by  thofe  relpedlive 
alTemblies,  to  whom  thofe  officers  were  imme- 
diately refponfible.  There  is  more  equality, 
therefore,  among  the  Englifh  colonifls  than 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country. 
Their  manners  are  more  republican,  and  their 
governments,  thofe  of  three  of  the  provinces  of 
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New  England  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been  chap. 
more  republican  too.  , ^ 

The  abfolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place  in 
their  colonies;  and  the  difcretionary  powers 
which  fuch  governments  commonly  delegate  to 
all  their  inferior  officers  are,  on  account  of  the 
great  diftance,  naturally  exercifed  there  with 
more  than  ordinary  violence.  Under  all  abfo- 
lute governments  there  is  more  liberty  in  the 
capital  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

The  fovereign  himfelf  can  never  have  either 
interell  or  inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of 
juftice,  or  to  opprefs  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  In  the  capital  his  prefence  over-awes 
more  or  lefs  all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the  - 
remoter  provinces,  from  whence  the  complaints 
of  the  people  are  lefs  likely  to  reach  him,  can 
exercife  their  tyranny  with  much  more  fafety. 

But  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more 
remote  than  the  moll  diftant  provinces  of  the 
greateft  empires  which  had  ever  been  known 
before.  The  government  of  the  Englilh  colonies 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  lince  the  world 
began,  could  give  perfe6l  fecurity  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  fo  very  diftant  a province.  The  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  French  colonies,  however, 
has  always  been  conducted  with  more  gentle- 
nels  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spanilli  and 
Portuguefe,  This  fuperiority  of  condu6t  is  fuit- 
able  both  to  the  charafter  of  the  French  nation, 
and  to  what  forms  the  charadler  of  every  nation, 
the  nature  of  their  government,  which,  though 
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BOOK  arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
. ■ Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparifon 

with  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  is  in  the  progrefs  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  however,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Englilh  policy  chiefly  appears.  The  progrefs 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  at  leaft 
equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  of  England;  and  yet  the  fugar 
colonies  of  England  enjoy  a free  government 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  her  colonies  of  North  America.  But 
the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  difcouraged, 
like  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  own. 
fugar  ; and,  what  is  of  Hill  greater  importance, 
the  genius  of  their  government  naturally  intro- 
duces a better  management  of  their  negro  flaves  . 

' In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the 
fugar-cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  flaves.  The 
conftitution  of  thofe  who  have  been  born  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  Europe  could  not,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  fupport  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground 
under  the  burning  fun  of  the  Weft  Indies ; and 
the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane,  as  it  is  managed 
at  prefent,  is  all  hand-labour,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  in- 
troduced into  it  with  great  advantage.  But,  as 
the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very 
much  upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  cat- 
tle ; fo  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  flaves,  muft  depend  equally  upon 
the  good  management  of  thofe  flaves  ; and  in  the 
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good  management  of  their  flaves  the  French  chap. 
planters,  I think  it  is  generally  allowed,  are  , 

fuperior  to  the  Englilh.  The  law,  fo  far  as  it 
gives  fome  weak  prote6lion  to  the  flave  againft 
the  violence  of  his  mailer,  is  likely  to  be  better 
executed  in  a colony  where  the  government  is 
in  a great  meafure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  where 
it  is  altogether  free.  In  every  country  where 
the  unfortunate  law  of  llavery  is  ellablilhed,  the 
magillrate,  when  he  protedls  the  Have,  inter- 
meddles in  fome  meafure  in  the  management  of 
the  private  property  of  the  mailer;  and,  in  a 
free  country,  where  the  mailer  is  perhaps  either 
a member  of  the  colony  alTembly,  or  an  eleftor 
of  fuch  a member,  he  dare  not  do  this  but  with 
the  greatell  caution  and  circumfpefilion.  The 
refpe^l  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  mailer, 
renders  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  prote6l  the 
Have.  But  in  a country  where  the  government 
is  in  a great  meafure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufual 
for  the  magillrate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the 
management  of  the  private  property  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  fend  them,  perhaps,  a lettre  de 
cachet  if  they  do  not  manage  it  according  to  his 
liking,  it  is  much  caller  for  him  to  give  fome 
prote6lion  to  the  Have  ; and  common  humanity 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo.  The  protection 
of  the  magillrate  renders  the  Have  lefs  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  his  mailer,  who  is 
thereby  induced  to  confider  him  with  more  re- 
gard, and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentlenefs. 

Gentle  ufage  renders  the  Have  not  only  more 
faithful,  but  more  intelligent,  and  therefore, 
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K upon  a double  account,  more  ufeful.  He  ap- 
proaches more  to  the  condition  of  a free  fervant, 
and  may  polTefs  fome  degree  of  integrity  and 
attachment  to  his  matter’s  interett,  virtues  which 
frequently  belong  to  free  fervants,  but  which 
never  can  belong  to  a flave,  who  is  treated  as 
flaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where  the 
matter  is  perfe6lly  free  and  fecure. 

That  the  condition  of  a flave  is  better  under 
an  arbitrary  than  under  a free  government,  is,  I 
believe,  fupported  by  the  hittory  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  In  the  Roman  hittory,  the  firtt  time 
we  read  of  the  magittrate  interpofing  to  protect 
the  flave  from  the  violence  of  his  matter,  is 
under  the  emperors.  When  Vedius  Pollio,  in 
the  prefence  of  Auguttus,  ordered  one  of  his 
flaves,  who  had  committed  a flight  fault,  to  be 
cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  fifli-pond  in 
order  to  feed  his  fiflies,  the  emperor  commanded 
him,  w'ith  indignation,  to  emancipate  imme- 
diately, not  only  that  flave,  but  all  the  others 
that  belonged  to  him.  Under  the  republic  no 
magittrate  could  have  had  authority  enough  to 
prote6l  the  flave,  much  lefs  to  punifli  the  matter. 

Tlie  ttock,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  has 
improved  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  par- 
ticularly the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  has 
been  raifed  almott  entirely  from  the  gradual  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  thofe  colonies.  It 
has  been  almott  altogether  the  produce  of  the 
foil  and  of  the  induttry  of  the  colonitts,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  pro- 
duce gradually  accumulated  by  good  manage- 
ment, 
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tuent,  and  employed  in  railing  a Hill  gi*eater  c 
produce.  But  the  Hock  which  has  improved  and 
cultivated  the  fugar  colonies  of  England  has,  a 
great  part  of  it,  been  fent  out  from  England* 
and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  pro- 
duce of  the  foil  and  indullry  of  the  colonifts. 
The  profperity  of  the  Englilh  fugar  colonies  has 
been,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  the  great 
riches  of  England,  of  which  a part  has  over- 
flowed, if  one  may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies. 
But  the  profperity  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  condu6l  of 
the  colonifts,  which  mull  therefore  have  had 
fome  fuperiority  over  that  of  the  Englilh  ; and 
this  fuperiority  has  been  remarked  in  nothing 
fo  much  as  in  the  good  management  of  their 
Haves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the 
policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with 
regard  to  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very 
little  to  boaft  of,  either  in  the  original  eftablilh- 
ment,  or,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal  go- 
vernment, in  the  fubfequent  profperity  of  the 
colonies  of  America. 

Folly  and  injuftice  feem  to  have  been  the 
principles  which  prefided  over  and  diredled  the 
firft  project  of  eftabliffiing  thofe  colonies;  the 
folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  filver  mines,  and 
the  injuftice  of  coveting  the  poflelfion  of  a coun- 
try whofe  harmlefs  natives,  far  from  having  ever 
injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had  received  the 
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K firft  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindneis  and 
^ hofpitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  fome 
of  the  later  eilablifliments,  joined,  to  the  chi- 
merical proje6l  of  finding  gold  and  filver  mines, 
other  motives  more  reafonable  and  metre  laud- 
able; but  even  thefe  motives  do  very  little 
honour  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

The  Engliih  puritans,  rellrained  at  home, 
fied  for  freedom  to  America,  and  eftablifhed 
there  the  four  governments  of  New  England, 
The  Englilh  catholics,  treated  with  much  greater 
injuftice,  eftabliftied  that  of  Maryland;  the  Qua- 
kers, that  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Portuguele 
Jews,  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  llript  of 
their  fortunes,  and  baniftied  to  Brazil,  intro- 
duced, by  their  example,  fome  fort  of  order 
and  induftry  among  the  tranfported  felons  and 
ftrumpets,  by  whom  that  colony  was  originally 
peopled,  and  taught  them  the  culture  of  the 
fugar-cane.  Upon  all  thefe  different  occafions 
it  was,  not  the  wifdom  and  policy,  but  the  dif- 
order  and  injuftice  of  the  European  governments, 
which  peopled  and  cultivated  America. 

In  effeAuating  fome  of  the  moll  important  of 
thefe  eftablifliments,  the  different  governments 
of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  proje6ling 
them.  The  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  the  proje6l, 
not  of  the  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a governor 
of  Cuba ; and  it  was  eff’edluated  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  bold  adventurer  .to  whom  it  was  entrufted, 
in  Ipite  of  every  thing  which  that  governor,  who 
• . foon 
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foon  repented  of  having  trufted  fuch  a perfon,  chap. 
could  do  to  thwart  it.  The  conquerors  of  Chili  . ^ 

and  Peru,  and  of  almoft  all  the  other  Spanilh 
fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  car. 
ried  out  with  them  no  other  public  encourage- 
ment, but  a general  permiflion  to  make  fettle-  , 
ments  and  conquells  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Thofe  adventures  were  all  at  the  private 
rilk  and  expence  of  the  adventurers.  The  go- 
vernment of  Spain  contributed  fcarce  any  thing 
to  any  of  them.  That  of  England  contributed  • 
as  little  towards  effedluating  the  eflabliihment  of 
fome  of  its  moll  important  colonies  in  North 
America. 

When  thofe  ellablilhments  were  elFedluated, 
and  had  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  attradl  the 
attention  of  the  mother  country,  the  firft  regu- 
lations which  Ihe  made  with  regard  to  them  had 
always  in  view  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  monopoly 
of  their  commerce  ; to  confine  their  market,  and 
to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and,  con- 
fequently,  rather  to  damp  and  difcourage,  than 
to  quicken  and  forward  the  courfe  of  their  pro- 
Iperity.  In  the  different  ways  in  which  this  mo- 
nopoly has  been  exercifed,  confills  one  of  the 
moll  effential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the 
different  European  nations  with  regard  to  their 
colonies.  The  bgll  of  them  all,  that  of  England, 
is  only  fomewhat  lefs  illiberal  and  oppreffive  than 
that  of  any  of  the  reft. 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of 
Europe  contributed  either  to  the  firft  eftablilli- 
ment,  or  to  the  prefent  grandeur  of  the  colonies 
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BOOK  of  America  ? In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only, 
it  has  contributed  a good  deal.  Magna  xiritm 
, Mater  ! It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who  were 
1 Capable  of  atchieving  fuch  great  a£tions,  and  of 
■laying  the  foundation  of  fo  great  an  empire ; and 
there  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world  of  which 
the  policy  iS  capable  of  forming,  or  has  ever 
a6lually  and  in  fa^  formed  fuch  men.  The  co- 
lonies owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education 
and  great  views  of  their  active  and  enterprifing 
founders ; and  fome  of  the  greatell  and  moil  im- 
portant of  them,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
government,  owe  to  it  fcarce  any  thing  elfe. 


PAUT  THIRD. 

Of  the  Advantages  •which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  Dif- 
covery  of  America,  and  from  that  of  a Paffage  to  the  Etfl 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SUCH  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies 
of  America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

What  are  thofe  which  Europe  has  derived 
from  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America? 

Thofe  advantages  may  be  divided,  firft,  into 
the  general  advantages  which  Europe,  coniidered 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  thofe 
great  events  ; and,  fecondly,  into  the  particular 
advantages  which  each  colonizing  country  has 
derived  from  the  colonies  which  particularly  be- 
long to  it,  in  confequence  of  the  authority  or 
dominion  which  it  exercifes  over  them, 
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*The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  con-  CHAP, 
lidered  as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  ^ ^ 

the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  con* 
fill,  firll,  in  the  increafe  of  its  enjoyments ; and 
fecondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  induftry. 

The  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported 
into  Europe,  furnilhes  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent  with  a variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  poflefled, 
fome  for  conveniency  and  ufe,  fome  for  pleafure^ 
and  fome  for  ornament,  and  thereby  contiibutes 
to  increafe  their  enjoyments. 

The  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America, 
it  will  readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to 
augment  the  induftry,  firll,  of  all  the  countries 
which  trade  to  it  dire6lly ; filch  as  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  and  England ; and,  fecondly,  of 
all  thofe  which,  without  trading  to  it  direftly, 
fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries, 
goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce ; fuch  as  AuC- 
trian  Flanders,  and  fome  provinces  of  Germany, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  be- 
fore mentioned,  fend  to  it  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  fuch  coun- 
tries have  evidently  gained  a more  extenfive 
market  for  their  furplus  produce,  and  mull  con- 
fequently  have  been  encouraged  to  increafe  its 
quantity. 

But,  that  thofe  great  events  Ihould  likewife 
have  contributed  to  encourage  the  induftry  of 
countries,  fuch  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  which 
may  never,  perhaps,  have  fent  a fingle  comino- 
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BOOK  dity  of  their  own  produce  to  America,  is  not, 

^ , perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident.  That  thofe  events 

have  done  fo,  however,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Some  part  of  the  produce  of  America  is  con- 
fumed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  there  is 
fome  demand  tliere  for  the  fugar,  chocolate,  and 
tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But 
thofe  commodities  mull  be  purchafed  with  fome- 
thiug  which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  fomething 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  fome  part  of  that 
produce.  Thofe  commodities  of  America  are 
new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced  into 
Hungary  and  Poland  to  be  exchanged  there  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  thofe  countries.  By  being 
carried  thither  they  create  a new  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  market  for  that  furplus  produce.  They 
raife  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encou- 
rage its  increafe.  Though  no  part  of  it  may 
ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to 
other  countries  which  purchafe  it  witli  a part  of 
their  fhare  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America ; 
and  it  may  find  a market  by  means  of  the  circu- 
lation of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into 
motion  by  the  furplus  produce  of  America. 

Thofe  great  events  may  even  have  contri- 
buted to  increafe  the  enjoyments,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  induftry  of  countries  which,  not  only 
never  fent  any  commodities  to  America,  but 
never  received  any  from  it.  Even  fuch  countries 
may  have  received  a greater  abundance  of  other 
commodities  from  countries  of  which  the  furplus 
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produce  had  been  augmented  by  means  of  the  c 
American  trade.  This  greater  abundance,  as  it  ^ 
mull  neceflarily  have  increafed  their  enjoyments, 
fo  it  muft  likewife  have  augmented  their  indus- 
try. A greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of 
fome  kind  or  other  muft  have  been  prefented  to 
them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  Surplus  produce  of 
that  induftry.  A more  extenlive  market  muft 
have  been  created  for  that  I'urplus  produce,  fo  as 
to  raife  its  value,  and  thereby  encourage  its 
increafe.  The  mafs  of  commodities  annually 
thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  European  com- 
merce, and  by  its  various  revolutions  annually 
diftributed  among  all  the  different  natiolis  com- 
prehended within  it,  muft  have  been  augmented 
by  the  whole  Surplus  produce  of  America.  A 
greater  lhare  of  this  greater  inafs,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  to 
have  increafed  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented 
their  induftry. 

The  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries 
tends  to  diminifli,  or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  be- 
low what  they  would  otherwife  rife  to,  both  the 
enjoyments  and  induftry  of  all  thofe  nations  in 
general,  and  of  the  American  colonies  in  parti- 
cular. It  is  a dead  weight  upon  the  a6lion  of 
one  of  the  great  Springs  which  puts  into  motion 
a great  part  of  the  bufinels  of  manki  nd . By  ren- 
dering the  colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other 
countries,  it  leflens  its  confumption,  and  tliereby 
cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colonies,  and  both  the 
enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, which  both  enjoy  lefs  when  they  pay  more 
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BOOK  for  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  lefs  when  they 
get  lefs  for  what  they  produce.  By  rendering 
the  produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the 
colonies,  it  cramps,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  in- 
duftry  of  all  other  countries,  and  both  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  induftry  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a 
clog  which,  for  the  fuppofed  benefit  of  fome  par- 
ticular countries,  embarraflTes  the  pleafures,  and 
encumbers  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries ; 
but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.  It 
not  only  excludes,  as  much  as  poflible,  all  other 
countries  from  one  particular  market;  but  it 
confines,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  colonies  to  one 
particular  market  1 and  the  difference  is  very 
great  between  being  excluded  from  one  particu- 
lar market,  when  all  others  are  open,  and  being 
confined  to  one  particular  market,  when  all 
others  are  (hut  up.  The  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  the  original  fourcc  of  all 
that  increafe  of  enjoyments  and  induftry  which 
Europe  derives  from  the  difcovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  America ; and  the  exclufive  trade  of  the 
mother  countries  tends  to  render  this  fource 
much  lefs  abundant  than  it  otherwifc  W'ould  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  colo- 
nizing country  derives  from  the  colonies  which 
particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different 
kinds ; firft,  thofe  comnron  advantages  which 
' every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  fubje6l 
to  its  dominion ; and,  fecondly,  thofe  peculiar 
advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from 
provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a nature  as  the 
European  colonies  of  America. 
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The  common  advantages  'which  every  empire  chap. 
derives  from  the  provinces  fubje^l  to  its  domi- 
nion,  confill,  firft,  in  the  military  force  which 
they  furnilh  for  its  defence  ; and,  fecondly,  in 
the  revenue  which  they  furnilli  for  the  fupport 
of  its  civil  government.  The  Roman  colonies 
furnithed  occafionally  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  The  Greek  colonies,  fometimes,  fur- 
niflied  a military  force  ; but  feldom  any  revenue. 

They  feldom  acknowledged  themfelves  fubje6l 
to  the  dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were 
generally  her  allies  in  war,  but  very  feldom  her 
fubje6ls  in  peace. 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never 
yet  furniflied  any  military  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  mother  country.  Their  military  force  has 
never  yet  been  fufficient  for  their  own  defence  j 
and  in  the  different  wars  in  which  the  mother 
countries  have  been  engaged,  the  defence  of 
their  colonies  has  generally  occafioned  a very 
Gonfiderable  diftraiSlion  of  the  military  force  of 
I thofe  countries.  In  this  refpedl,  therefore,  all 
' the  European  colonies  have,  Avithout  exception, 
been  a caufe  rather  of  weaknefs  than  of  flrength 
to  their  refpeftive  mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  the  fiipport  of  her  civil 
government.  The  taxes  which  have  been  levied 
upon  thofe  of  other  European  nations,  upon 
thofe  of  England  in  particular,  have  feldom  been 
equal  to  the  expence  laid  out  upon  them  in  time 
pf  peace,  and  never  fufficient  to  defray  that 
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I which  they  occafioned  in  time  of  war.  Such 
^ colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a fource  of  ex- 
pence and  not  of  revenue  to  their  refpedlive 
mother  countries. 

The  advantages  of  fuch  colonies  to  their 
refpe6live  mother  countries,  confift  altogether 
in  thofe  peculiar  advantages  which  are  fuppofed 
to  refult  from  provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a 
nature  as  the  European  colonies  of  America; 
and  the  exclufive  trade,  it  is  acknowledged,  is 
the  foie  fource  of  all  thofe  peculiar  advantages. 

In  confequence  of  this  exclulive  trade,  all  that 
part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  Englilh  colo- 
nies, for  example,  which  confifts  in  what  are 
called  enumerated  commodities,  can  be  fent  to 
no  other  country  but  England.  Other  countries 
mull  afterwai'ds  buy  it  of  her.  It  mull  be 
cheaper  therefore  in  England  than  it  can  be  in 
any  other  country,  and  mull  contribute  more  to 
increafe  the  enjoyments  of  England  than  thofe 
of  any  other  country.  It  mull  likewife  contri- 
bute more  to  encourage  her  indullry.  For  all 
thofe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  produce  which 
England  exchanges  for  thofe  enumerated  com- 
modities, Ihe  mull  get  a better  price  than  any 
other  countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of 
theirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for  the  fame 
commodities.  The  manufa<Sures  of  England, 
for  example,  will  purchafe  a greater  (piantity  of 
the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies,  than 
the  like  manufa6lurcs  of  other  countries  can 
purchafe  of  that  fugar  and  tobacco.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  manufadlures  of  England  and 
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thofe  of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged  ( 
for  the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  the  Englilh  colonies,  ^ 
this  fuperiority  of  price  gives  an  encouragement 
to  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in 
thefe  circumllances  enjoy.  The  exclufive  trade 
of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  diminilhes,  or,  at 
leall,  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  other- 
wife  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  polTels  it ; fo  it 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  countries 
which  do  polTefs  it  over  thofe  other  countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a rela- 
tive than  an  abfolute  advantage  ; and  to  give  a 
fuperiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather 
by  deprefling  the  induftry  and  produce  of  other 
countries,  than  by  railing  thofe  of  that  particular 
country  above  what  they  would  naturally  rife  to 
in  the  cafe  of  a free  trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  which 
England  enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper 
to  England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom 
England  commonly  fells  a conliderable  part  of 
it.  But  had  France,  and  all  other  European 
countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a free  trade 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  thofe 
colonies  might,  by  this  time,  have  come  cheaper 
than  it  adlually  does,  not  only  to  all  thofe  other 
countries,  but  likewife  to  England.  The  pro- 
duce of  tobacco,  in  confequence  of  a market  fo 
much  more  extenfive  than  any  which  it  has 
hitherto  enjoyed,  might,  and  probably  would, 
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B O O K by  this  time,  have  been  fo  much  increafed  as  to 
IV.  reduce  the  profits  of  a tobacco  plantation  to  their 
natural  level  with  thofe  of  a com  plantation, 
which,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  are  dill  fomewhat 
above.  The  price  of  tobacco  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  fomewhat 
lower  than  it  is  at  prefent.  An  equal  quantity 
of  the  commodities  either  of  England,  or  of  thofe 
other  countries,  might  have  purchafed  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  a greater  quantity  of  tobacco 
than  it  can  do  at  prefent,  and,  confequently, 
have  been  fold  there  for  fo  much  a better  price. 
So  far  as  that  weed,  therefore,  can,  by  its  cheap- 
nefe  and  abundance,  increafe  the  enjoyments  or 
augment  the  induftry  either  of  England  or  of  any 
other  country,  it  would,  probably,  in  the  cafe  of 
a free  trade,  h^ve  produced  both  thefe  effects  iu 
fomewhat  a greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at 
prefent.  England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  cafe 
have  had  any  advantage  over  other  countries. 
She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her 
colonies  fomewhat  cheaper,  and,  confequently, 
have  fold  fome  of  her  own  commodities  fome- 
what dearer  than  Ihe  a6lually  does.  But  Ihe 
could  neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor 
fold  the  other  dearer  than  any  other  country 
might  have  done.  She  might,  perhaps,  have 
gained  an  abfolute,  but  Ihe  would  certainly 
have  loll  a relative  advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative 
advantage  in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute 
the  invidious  and  malignant  proje6l  of  excluding 
^s  much  as  poffible  other  nations  from  any  lliare 
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in  it,  England,  there  are  very  probable  reafons  chap. 
for  believing,  has  not  only  facrificed  a part  of  _ , 

the  abfolute  advantage,  which  Ihe,  as  well  as 
every  other  nation,  might  have  derived  from 
that  trade,  but  has  fubje(!*led  herfelf  both  to  an 
abfolute  and  to  a relative  difadvantage  in  almoll 
every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,  by  the  a6t  of  navigation,  England 
affumed  to  herfelf  the  monopoly  of  the  colony 
trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  it  were  neceflarily  withdrawn 
from  it.  The  Englilh  capital,  which  had  before 
carried  on  but  a part  of  it,  was  now  to  carry  on 
thewhole.  The  capital  which  had  before  I'upplied 
the  colonies  with  but  a part  of  the  goods  which 
they  wanted  from  Europe,  was  now  all  that  was 
employed  to  fupply  them  with  the  whole.  But 
it  could  not  fupply  them  with  the  whole,  and  the 
goods  with  which  it  did  fupply  them  were  necef- 
ferily  fold  very  dear.  The  capital  which  had 
before  bought  but  a part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed 
to  buy  the  whole.  But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole 
at  any  thing  near  the  old  price,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  it  did  buy  it  neceflarily  bought  very 
cheap.  But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in 
which  the  merchant  fold  very  dear  and  bought 
very  cheap,  the  profit  mull  have  been  very  great, 
and  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in 
other  branches  of  trade.  This  fuperiority  of 
profit  in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to  draw 
from  other  branches  of  trade  a part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.  But 
this  revulfion  of  capital,  as  it  mufl,  have  gradually 
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BOOK  increafed  the  competition  of  capitals  in  the 
, , colony  trade,  fo  it  mull  have  gradually  diminithed 

that  competition  in  all  thofe  other  branches  of 
trade ; as  it  mull  have  gradually  lowered  the 
profits  of  the  one,  fo  it  mull  have  gradually  raifed 
thofe  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to 
a new  level,  different  from  and  fomewhat  higher 
than  that  at  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effeft,  of  drawing  capital  from 
all  other  trades,  and  of  railing  the  rate  of  profit 
fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have 
been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this 
monopoly  upon  its  firll  ellablilhment,  but  has 
continued  to  be  produced  by  it  ever  fince. 

Firll,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually 
drawing  capital  from  all  other  trades  to  be 
employed  in  that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creafed very  much  fince  the  ellablilhment  of  the 
a6l  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not  increafed 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies. 
But  the  foreign  trade  of  every  country  naturally 
increafes  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  its  furplus 
produce  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce  ; and 
Great  Britain  having  engrofled  to  herfelf  almoft 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  the  foreign’ 
trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her  capital  not  having 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  Ihe  could  not  carry  it  on  without 
continually  withdrawing  from  other  branches  of 
trade  fome  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  withholding 
from  them  a great  deal  more  which  would  ot'her- 
M^ife  have  gone  to  them.  Since  the  ellablillunent 
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of  the  a6t  of  navigation,  accordingly,  tlie  colony  chap. 
trade  has  been  continually  increafmg,  while  , 

many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particu- 
larly of  that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been 
continually  decaying.  Our  manufa6bures  for 
foreign  fale,  inftead  of  being  fuited,  as  before 
the  aft  of  navigation,  to  the  neighbouring  market 
of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  diftant  one  of  the' 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
have,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  ftill  more  diftant  one  of  the  colonies, 
to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  monopoly, 
rather  than  to  that  in  which  they  have  many 
competitors.  The  caufes  of  decay  in  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  fought  for 
in  the  excefs  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  in 
the  high  price  of  labour,  in  the  increafe  of 
luxury,  &c.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over-growth 
of  the  colony  trade.  Tlie  mercantile  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  though  very  great,  yet  not  being 
infinite  ; and  though  greatly  increafed  fince  the 
aft  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  increafed  in  th^ 
fame  proportion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade 
could  not  poflibly  be  carried  on  without  with- 
drawing fome  part  of  that  capital  from  other 
branches  of  trade,  nor  confequently  without 
Ibme  decay  of  thofe  other  branches. 

England,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  a great 
trading  country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very 
great  and  likely  to  become  ftili  greater  and 
greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  aft  of 
navigation  had  eftablifhed  the  monopoly  of  the 
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K colony  trade,  but  before  that  trade  was  very 
^ confiderable.  In  the  Dutch  war,  during  the 
government  of  Cromwel,  her  navy  was  fuperior 
to  that  of  Holland ; and  in  that  which  broke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
was  at  leall  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  the  united 
navies  of  France  and  Holland.  Its  fuperiority, 
perhaps,  would  fcarce  appear  greater  in  the 
prefent  times ; at  lead  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to 
bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Dutch  com» 
merce  now  which  it  did  then.  But  this  great 
naval  power  could  not,  in  either  of  thofe  wars, 
be  owing  to  the  a6l  of  navigation.  During  the 
firft.  of  them  the  plan  of  that  aft  had  been  but 
juft  formed  ; and  though  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  fecond  it  had  been  fully  enafted  by  legal 
authority ; yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  time 
to  produce  any  confiderable  effeft,  and  leaft  of 
all  that  part  which  eftablifiied  the  exclufive  trade 
to  the  colonies.  Both  the  colonies  and  their 
trade  were  inconfiderable  then  in  comparifon  of 
what  they  are  now.  The  iftand  of  Jamaica  was 
an  ujjwholefome  defert,  little  inhabited,  and  lefs 
cultivated.  New  York  and  New  Jerfey  were 
in  the  pofiTelfion  of  the  Dutch : the  half  of  St. 
Chriftopher’s  in  that  of  the  French,  The  ifland 
of  Antigua,  the  two  Carolines,  Penfylvania, 
Georgia,  and  Nova  Scotia,  were  not  planted. 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  England  were 
planted ; and  though  they  were  very  thriving 
colonies,  yet  there  was  not,  perhaps,  at  that 
time,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  a fingle  perfon 
who  forefaw  or  even  fufpefted  the  rapid  progrefg 
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which  they  have  fince  made  in  wealth,  popula-  chap. 
tion  and  improvement.  The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  ^ 

in  fliort,  was  the  only  Britifli  colony  of  any  con- 
fequence  of  w^hich  the  condition  at  that  time 
bore  any  refemblance  to  what  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  trade  of  the  colonies,  of  which  England,  ' 
even  for  fome  time  after  the  adt  of  navigation, 
enjoyed  but  a part  (for  the  adl  of  navigation  was 
not  very  ftridlly  executed  till  feveral  years  after 
it  was  enadled),  could  not  at  that  time  be  the 
caufe  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor  of  the 
great  naval  power  which  was  fupported  by  that 
trade.  The  trade  which  at  that  time  fupported 
that  great  naval  power  was  the  trade  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.  But  the  Ihare  which  Great  Bri- 
tain at  prefent  enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not 
fupport  any  fuch  great  naval  power.  Had  the 
growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to 
all  nations,  whatever  Ihare  of  it  might  have  fallen 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a very  conliderable  lliare 
would  probably  have  fallen  to  her,  muft  have 
been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which 
(he  was  before  in  poffeflion.  In  confequence  of 
the  monopoly,  the  increafe  of  the  colony  trade 
has  not  fo  much  occalioned  an  addition  to  the 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a total 
change  in  its  direction. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  neceflarily  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  Britifli  trade  higher  than 
it  naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations 
been  allowed  a free  trade  to  the  Britifli  colonies. 
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BOOK  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  necef- 
. farily  drew  towards  that  trade  a greater  propor- 

tion of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ; fo  by 
the  expulfion  of  all  foreign  capitals  it  neceflarily 
reduced  the  whole  quantity  of  capital  employed 
in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  cafe  of  a free  trade.  But,  by  leflen- 
ing  the  competition  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of 
trade,  it  neceflarily  raifed  the  rate  of  profit  in 
that  branch.  By  leflening  too  the  competition 
of  Britilh  capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade, 
it  neceffarily  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh  profit  in 
all  thofe  other  branches.  Whatever  may  have 
been,  at  any  particular  period,  fince  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  a6t  of  navigation,  the  ftate  or 
extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain, 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  muft,  during 
the  continuance  of  that  ftate,  have  raifed  the 
ordinary  rate  of  Britifh  profit  higher  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  Britilh  trade.  If,  fince 
the  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  a6l  of  navigation,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  Britifh  profit  has  fallen  confider- 
ably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it  muft  have  fallen  ftill 
lower,  had  not  the  monopoly  eftabliflied  by  that 
a6l  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raifes  in  any  epuntry  the ‘ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwife 
would  be,  necelTarily  fubjedls  that  country  both 
to  an  abfolute  and  to  a relative  difadvantage  in 
every  branch  of  trade  of  which  fhe  has  not  the 
monopoly. 

It 
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It  fiibje6ls  her  to  an  abfolute  difad  vantage : c H A 5, 
becaul’e  in  fuch  branches  of  trade  her  merchants 
cannot  get  this  greater  profit,  without  felling 
dearer  than  they  otherwile  would  do  both  the 
goods  of  foreign  countries  which  they  import 
into  their  own,  and  the  goods  of  their  own  coun- 
try which  they  export  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
own  country  mull  both  buy  dearer  and  fell  dearer; 
mull  both  buy  lefs  and  fell  lefs;  mull  both  enjoy 
iefs  and  produce  lefs,  than  Ihe  otherwife  would  do. 

It  fubjefts  her  to  a relative  difadvantage  ; be- 
caufe  in  fuch  branches  of  trade  it  fets  other  coun- 
tries which  are  not  fubje6l  to  the  fame  abfolute 
diladvantage,  either  more  above  her  or  lefs  below 
her  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  It  enables 
them  both  to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more  in 
proportion  to  what  llie  enjoys  and  produces.  It 
renders  their  fuperiority  greater  or  their  inferi- 
ority lefs  than  it  otherwife  would  be.  By  railing 
the  price  of  her  produce  above  what  it  otherwfife 
would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of  other 
countries  to  underfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and 
thereby  to  jullle  her  out  of  almoll  all  thofe 
branches  of  trade,  of  which  Ihe  has  not  the 
monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the 
high  wages  of  Britilh  labour  as  the  caufe  of  their 
manufadlures  being  underfold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets ; but  they  are  filent  about  the  high  profits 
of  Hock.  They  complain  of  the  extravagant 
gain  of  other  people  ; but  they  fay  nothing  of 
their  own.  The  high  profits  of  Britilh  Hock,  how- 
ever, may  contribute  towards  railing  the  price  of 
Britilh  manufactures  in  many  cafes  as  much,  and 
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o o K in  feme  perhaps  more,  than  the  high  wages  of 
, Britilh  labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  one  may  juftly  fay,  has  partly  been 
drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 
llie  has  not  the  monopoly ; from  the  trade  of 
Ein  ojie  in  particular,  and  from  that  of  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 


It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branches 
of  trade  ; by  the  attraction  of  fuperior  profit  in 
the  colony  trade  in  confequence  of  the  continual 
increafe  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual 
infufficiency  of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it 
on  one  year  to  carry  it  on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them  ; by  the 
advantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  ella- 
blilhed  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries, 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 


Great  Britain  has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn 
from  tliofe  other  branches  a part  of  the  Britilh 
capital  which  would  otherwile  have  been  em- 
ployed in  them,  fo  it  has  forced  into  them  many 
foreign  ca])itals  which  would  never  have  gone  to 
them,  had  they  not  been  expelled  fronj  the  colony 
trade.  In  tliofe  other  branches  of  trade  it  has 
diminilhed  the  competition  of  Britifli  capitals,  and 
thereby  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifli  profit  higher  than 
it  otherwife  would  have  been.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  increafed  the  competition  of  foreign  capi- 
tals, and  thereby  funk  the  rate  of  foreign  profit 
lower  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  Both  in 
the  one  way  and  in  the  other  it  mull  evidently 
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have  fubie6l;ed  Great  Britain  to  a relative  dif-  chap. 
advantage  in  all  thofe  other  branches  of  trade.  . ' . 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be 
laid,  is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than 
any  other ; and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  into 
that  trade  a greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  would  otherwife  have  gone 
to  it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an  employment 
more  advantageous  to  the  country  than  any 
other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  moft  advantageous  employment  of  any 
capital  to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
that  which  maintains  there  the  greateft  quantity 
'of  productive  labour,  and  increafes  the  moft  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that 
country.  But  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  any  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  confumption  can  maintain,  is  exaCtly  in  pro- 
portion, it  has  been  (hewn  in  the  fecond  book, 
to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.  A capital  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  of  which  the 
returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment,  in  the  country  to. 
which  it  belongs,  a quantity  of  productive  labour 
equal  to  what  a thoufand  pounds  can  maintain 
there  for  a year.  If  the  returns  are  made 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in 
conftant  employment  a quantity  of  productive 
labour  equal  to  what  two  or  three  thoufand 
pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a year.  A foreign 
trade  of  confumption  carried  on  with  a neigh- 
bouring, is,  upon  this  account,  in  general,  more 
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BOOK  advantageous  than  one  carried  on  with  a dillant 
^ . country ; and  for  the  fame  reafon  a direft 

foreign  trade  of  confumption,  as  it  has  likewife 
been  fhewn  in  the  fecond  book,  is  in  general 
more  advantageous  than  a round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  fo  far 
as  it  has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all  cafes  forced 
fome  part  of  it  from  a foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion carried  on  with  a neighbouring,  to  one 
carried  on  with  a more  diftant  country,  and  in 
many  cafes  from  a dire6t  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption to  a round-about  one. 

Firll,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
in  all  cafes  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  a foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion carried  on  with  a neighbouring,  to  one 
carried  on  with  a more  diftant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that 
capital  from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with 
the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  to  that  with  the  more  diftant  regions  of 
America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  which  the 
returns  are  neceflarily  lefs  frequent,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  greater  diftance,  but  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  thofe  countries. 
New  colonies,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are 
always  underftocked.  Their  capital  is  always 
much  left  than  what  they  could  employ  with  great 
profit  and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  land.  They  have  a conftant 
demand,  therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they 
havq  of  their  own  ; and,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
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deficiency  of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  bor-  chap. 
row  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to 
whom  they  are,  therefore,  always  in  debt.  The 
mod  common  way  in  which  the  colonills  con- 
trail this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond 
of  the  rich  people  of  the  mother  country,  though 
they  fometimes  do  this  too,  but  by  running  as 
much  in  arrear  to  their  correfpondents,  who 
fupply  them  with  goods  from  Europe,  as  thofe 
correlpondents  will  allow  them.  Their  annual 
returns  frequently  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
a third,  and  fometimes  not  fo  great  a proportion 
of  what  they  owe.  The  whole  capital,  therefore, 
which  their  correfpondents  advance  to  them  is 
feldom  returned  to  Britain  in  lefs  than  three,  and 
fometimes  not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.  Bpt 
a Britifti  capital  of  a tliouland  pounds,  for 
example,  which  is  returned  to  Great  Britain  only 
once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment only  one-fifth  part  of  the  Britilli  induftry 
which  it  could  maintain  if  the  whole  was 
returned  once  in  the  year  ; and,  inftead  of  the 
quantity  of  induftry  which  a thouland  pounds 
could  maintain  for  a year,  can  keep  in  conftant 
employment  the  quantity  only  which  two  hun- 
dred pounds  can  maintain  for  a year.  The 
planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he 
pays  for  the  goods  from  Europe,  by  the  intereft 
upon  the^bills  which  he  grants  at  diftant  dates, 
and  by  the  commiflion  upon  the  renewal  of  thofe 
which  he  grants  at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and 
probably  more  than  makes  up,  all  the  lols  which  ^ 
his  correfpondent  can  fuftain  by  this  delay.  But, 
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BOOK  though  he  may  make  up  the  lofs  of  his  corre- 
. . fpondent,  'he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great 

Britain.  In  a trade  of  which  the  returns  are 
very  diftant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be 
as  great  or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are 
, very  frequent  and  near  j but  the  advantage  of 
the  country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity  of 
productive  labour  conftantly  maintained  there, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  muft 
al;sray8  be  much  lefs.  That  the  returns  of  the 
trade  to  America,  and  Hill  more  thofe  of  that  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more 
diftant,  but  more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain 
too,  than  thofe  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Europe, 
or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  will  readily  be  allowed, 
I imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  experi- 
ence of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
has,  in  many  cafes,  forced  feme  part  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a direCl  foreign 
tr^e  of  confumption,  into  a round-about  one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which 
can  be  fent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Britain, 
there  are  feveral  of  which  the  quantity  exceeds 
very  much  the  confumption  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  which  a part,  therefore,  muft  be 
exported  to  other  countries.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  forcing  feme  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  into  a round-about  foreign  trade 
of  confumption.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  feod  annually  to  Great  Britain  upwards 
of  ninety-fix  thoufand  hoglheads  of  tobacco,  and 
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the  confumption  of  Great  Britain  is  faid  not  to  chap, 
exceed  fourteen  thoufand.  Upwards  of  eighty-  . ^ 

two  thoufand  hogiheads,  therefore,  mull  be  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  to  France,  to  Holland, 
and  to  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean  feas.  But,  that  part  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  w'hich  brings  thofe 
eighty,two  thoufand  hogllieads  to  Great  Britain, 
which  re-exports  them  from  thence  to  thofe 
other  countries,  and  which  brings  back  from 
thofe  other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either 
goods  or  money  in  return,  is  employed  in  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption  } and 
is  neceflarily  forced  into  this  employment  in, 
order  to  difpofe  of  this  great  furplus.  If  we  would 
compute  in  how  many  years  the  whole  of  this 
capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Britain, 
we  mull  add  to  the  dillance  of  the  American 
returns  that  of  the  returns  from  thofe  other 
countries.  If,  in  the  dire6l  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  which  we  carry  on  with  America, 
the  whole  capital  employed  frequently  does  not 
come  back  in  lefs  than  three  or  four  years  ; the 
whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  four  or 
five.  If  the  one  can  keep  in  conllant  employ- 
ment but  a third  or  a fourth  part  of  the  domellio 
indullry  which  could  be  maintained  by  a 
capital  returned  once  in  the  year,  the  other  can 
keep  in  conllant  employment  but  a fourth  or  a 
fifth  part  of  that  indullry.  At  feme  of  the  out- 
ports  a credit  is  commonly  given  to  thole 
Ibreign  correfpondents  to  whom  they  export 
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BOOK  their  tobacco.  At  the  port  of  London,  indeed, 
it  is  commonly  fold  for  ready  money.  The  rule 
is.  Weigh  atid  Pay.  At  the  port  of  London,  there- 
fore, the  final  returns  of  tiie  whole  round-about 
trade  are  more  cliftant  than  the  returns  from 
America  by  the  time  only  which  the  goods 
may  lie  unfold  in  the  warehoufe  ; where,  how- 
ever, they  may  fometimes  lie  long  enough.  But, 
had  not  the  colonies  been  confined  to  the  market 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  fale  of  their  tobacco, 
very  little  more  of  it  would  probably  have  come 
to  us  than  w'hat  was  neceflary  for  the  home  con-  ' ^ 
fumption.  The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur- 
chafes  at  prefen  t for  her  own  confumption  with 
the  great  fiirplus  of  tobacco  which  (he  exports  to 
other  countries,  fhe  would,  in  this  cafe,  probably 
have  purchafed  with  the  immediate  produce  of 
her  own  induftry,  or  with  fome  part  of  her  own 
manufactures.  That  produce,  thofe  manufac- 
tures, inflead  of  being  almofl  entirely  fuited  to 
one  great  market,  as  at  prefent,  would  probably 
have  been  fitted  to  a great  number  of  fmaller 
markets.  Inflead  of  one  great  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption.  Great  Britain 
would  probably  have  carried  on  a great  number 
of  fmall  direct  foreign  trades  of  the  fame  kind. 
On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a 
part,  and  probably  but  a fmall  part ; perhaps  not 
above  a third  or  a fourth,  of  the  capital  which  at 
prefent  carries  on  this  great  roilnd-about  trade, 
might  have  been  fufficient  to  carry  on  all  thofe 
finall  direct  ones,  might  have  kept  in  conftant 
, employment  an  equal  quantity  of  Britifh  induftry, 

- and 
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and  have  equally  fupported  the  annual  produce  chap. 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain.  All  . . 

•the  purpofes  of  this  trade  being,  in  this  manner, 
aijfwered  by  a much  fmaller  capital,  there  would 
have  been  a large  fpare  capital  to  apply  to  other 
purpofes ; to  improve  the  lands,  to  increafe  the 
manufactures,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain ; to  come  into  competition  at 
lead  with  the  other  Britilh  capitals  employed 
in  all  thofe  different  ways,  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  profit  in  , them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to 
Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a fuperiority  over 
other  countries  ftill  greater  than  what  Ihe  at 
prefent  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has 
forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
from  all  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  a 
carrying  trade ; and,  confequently,  from  fup- 
porting  more  or  lefs  the  indullry  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupporting 
partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of 
fome  other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually 
purchafed  with  the  great  furplus  of  eighty-two 
thoufand  hoglheads  of  tobacco  annually  re- 
exported from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  con- 
■ fumed  in  Great  Britain.  Part  of  them,  linep 
from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  example,  is 
returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  particular  con- 
fumption. But,  that  part  of  tlie  capital  ofj  Great 
Britain  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  which  this 
linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  neceffai’ily  with- 
dra\yn  from  fupporting  the  induftry  of  Great 
E E 4 Britain, 
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book  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  fup. 
porting,  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly 
that  of  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for 
this  tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their  o;yn 
induftry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides,  by 
forcing  towards  it  a much  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would 
naturally  have  gone  to  it,  feems  to  have  broken 
altogether  that  natural  balance  which  would 
otherwife  have  taken  place  among  all  the  difr 
ferent branches  of  Britifli  induftry.  The  induftry 
of  Great  Britain,  inftead  of  being  accommodated 
to  a great  number  of  fmall  markets,  has  been 
principally  fuited  to  one  great  market.  Her 
commerce,  inftead  of  running  in  a great  number 
of  fmaU  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  prin- 
cipally in  one  great  channel.  But  the  whole 
fyftem  of  her  induftry  and  commerce  has  thereby 
been  rendered  lefs  fecure;  the  whole  ftate  of 
her  body  politic  lefs  healthful,  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  In  her  prefent  condition. 
Great  Britain  refembles  one  of  thofe  unwhole- 
fome  bodies  in  which  fome  of  the  vital  parts  are 
overgrown,  and  which,  upon  that  account,  are 
liable  to  many  dangerous  diforders  fcarce  inci- 
dent to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts  are  more 
properly  proportioned.  A fmall  ftop  in  that 
great  blood-veflel,  which  has  been  artificially 
fwelled  beyond  its  natural  dimenfions,  and 
through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
induftry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been 
forced  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on 
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the  moil  dangerous  diforders  upon  the  whole  c 
body  politic.  The  expe6tation  of  a rupture 
with  the  colonies,  accordingly,  has  llruck  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than 
they  ever  felt  for  a Spanifh  armada,  or  a French 
invadon.  It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  a6l,  among  the  merchants  at  leaft,  a 
popular  meafure.  In  the  total  exclufion  from 
the  colony  market,  was  it  to  laft  only  for  a few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to 
fancy  that  they  forefaw  an  entire  Hop  to  their 
trade  j the  greater  part  of  our  mailer  manu. 
fadlurers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  bulinefs ; and 
the  greater  part  of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their 
employment.  A rupture  with  any  of  our  neigh, 
hours  upon  the  continent,  though  likely  too  to 
occalion  fome  Hop  or  interruption  in  the  em. 
ployments  of  fome  of  all  thefe  different  orders 
of  people,  is  forefeen,  however,  without  any 
fuch  general  emotion.  The  blood,  of  which  the 
circulation  is  llopt  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  velfels, 
ealily  difgorges  itfelf  into  the  greater,  without 
occalioning  any  dangerous  diforder  ; but,  when 
it  is  llopt  in  any  of  the  greater  velfels,  convul- 
lions,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and 
unavoidable  confequences.  If  but  one  of  thof^ 
overgrown  manufactures,  which  by  means  either 
of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and 
colony  markets,  have  been  artificially  raifed  up 
to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  fome  fmall  flop  or 
interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently 
pcc^ons  a mutiny  and  diforder  alarming  tq 
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BOOK  government,  and  embarraffing  even  to  the  deli- 
berations  of  the  legiflature.  How  great,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  diforder  and  confufion,  it  was 
thought,  which  mull  necefl’ai'ily  be  occalioned 
by  a fudden  and  entire  Hop  in  the  employment 
• of  fo  great  a proportion  of  our  principal  manu- 
fa6lurers  ? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
laws  which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclulive 
trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a great 
meafure  free,  feems  to  be  the  only  expedient 
which  can,  in  all  future  times,  deliver  her  from 
this  danger,  wluch  can  enable  her  or  even  force 
her  to  withdraw  fome  part  of  her  capital  from 
this  overgrown  employment,  and  to  turn  it, 
though  with  lefs  profit,  towards  other  employ- 
ments ; and  which,  by  gradually  diminifhing 
one  branch  of  her  indullry  and  gradually  in- 
creafing  all  the  reft,  can  by  degrees  reftore  all  the 
different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful, 
and  proper  proportion  which  perfedl  liberty  ne- 
* ceffarily  eftablifties,  and  which  perfedl  liberty  can 

alone  preferve.  To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at 
once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occafion  fome 
tranfitory  inconveniency,  but  a great  permanent 
lofs  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whofe  indullry 
or  capital  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it.  The  fud- 
den  lofs  of  the  employment  even  of  the  fhips 
which  import  the  eighty-two  thoufand  hogf- 
heads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above  the 
confumption  of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be 
felt  very  fenfibly.  Such  are  the  unfortunate 
effects  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  mercantile 
. fyftem ! 
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lyftem ! They  not  only  introduce  very  dan-  chap. 
gerous  diforders  into  the  ftate  of  the  body  . ■ 

politic,  but  diforders  which  it  is  often  difficult 
to  remedy,  without  occafioning,  for  a time  at 
lead,  ftill  greater  diforders.  In  what  manner, 
therefore,  the  colony  trade  ought  gradually  to 
be  opened ; what  are  the  reftraints  which  ought 
firll,  an^ what  are  thofe  which  ought  laft  to  be 
taken  away ; or  in^  what  manner  the  natural 
fyftera  of  perfect  liberty  and  jullice  ought  gra- 
dually to  be  reftored,  we  mull  leave  to  the  wifdom 
of  future  ftatefmen  and  legiflators  to  determine. 

Five  different  events,  unfbrefeen  and  unthought 
of,  have  very  fortunately  concurred  to  hinder 
Great  Britain  from  feeling,  ib  fenfibly  as  it  was 
generally  expected  (he  would,  the  total  exclu- 
fion  which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than 
a year  (from  the  firft  of  December,  1774)  from 
a very  important  branch  of  the  colony  trade, 
that  of  the  twelve  aflbciated  provinces  of  North 
America.  Firft,  thofe  colonies,  in  preparing 
themfelves  for  their  non-importation  agree- 
ment, drained  Great  Britain  completely  of  all 
the  commodities  which  were  fit  for  their  market : 
fecondly,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the 
Spanilh  Flota  has,  this  year,  drained  Germany 
and  the  North  of  many  commodities,  linen  in 
particular,  which  ufed  to  come  into  compe- 
tition, even  in  the  Britifli  market,  with  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Great  Britain  : thirdly,  the  peace 
between  Ruffia  and  Turkey  has  occafioned  an 
extraordinary  demand  from  the  Turkey  market, 
which,  during  the  diftrefs  of  the  country,  and 

while 
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BOOK  while  a RuiTian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archi- 

, pelago,  had  been  very  poorly  fupplied : fourthly, 

the  demand  of  the  North  of  Europe  for  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Great  Britain,  has  been  increafing 
from  year  to  year  for  fome  time  paft : and, 
fifthly,  the  late  partition  and  confequential 
pacification  of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market 
of  that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  from  thence  to  the  increaf- 
ing demand  of  the  North.  Thefe  events  are  all, 
except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  tranfitory  and 
accidental,'  and  the  exclufion  from  fo  important 
" a branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  unfortunately  it . 
Ihould  continue  much  longer,  may  ftill  occafion 
fome  degree  of  diftrefs.  This  diflrefs,  however, 
as  it  will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much 
lefs  feverely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  induftry  and  capital 
of  the  country  may  find  a new  employment  and 
direction,  fo  as  to  prevent  this  diftrefs  from  ever 
riling  to  any  confiderable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
fo  far  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all 
cafes  turned  it,  from  a foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  with  a neighbouring,  into  one  with  a 
more  diftant  country ; in  many  cafes,  from  a 
direct  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a 
round-about  one  j and  in  fome  cafes,  from  aU 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a carrying 
trade.  It  has  in  all  cafes,  therefore,  turned  it, 
from  ^ dire^ion  in  which  it  would  have  main. 
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tained  a greater  quantity  of  produ6liVe  labour,  chap. 
into  one,  in  which  it  can  maintain  a nuich  fmaller  , , 

quantity.  By  fuiting,  befides,  to  one  particular  ' 
market  only,  fo  great  a part  of  the  indullry  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the 
whole  Hate  of  that  indultry  and  commerce  more' 
precarious  and  lefs  fecure,  than  if  their  produce 
had  been,  accomiuodatcd  to  a greater  variety  of 
markets. 

We  muft  carefully  diftinguifli  between  the 
effects  of  the  colony  trade  and  thofe  of  the  mono- 
poly of  that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and 
neceffarily  beneficial ; the  latter  always  and 
neceflarily  hurtful.  But  the  former  are  fo  bene- 
ficial, that  the  colony  trade,  though  llibjecl  to  a 
monopoly,  and  notwithflancling  the  hurtful 
effedls  of  that  monopoly,  is  flill  upon  the  whole 
beneficial,  and  greatly  beneficial ; though  a good 
deal  lefs  fo  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  effe6l  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  is  to  open  a great,  though  diflant 
market  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  Britifh 
indullry  as  may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  mar- 
kets nearer  home,  of  thofe  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

In  its  natural  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade, 
without  drawing  from  thofe  markets  any  part  of 
the  produce  which  had  ever  been  fent  to  them, 
encourages  Great  Britain  to  increafe  the  furplua 
continually,  by  continually  prefenting  new  equi-  , 
yalents  to  be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade  tends  to  increafe 
■ the  quantity  of  productive  labour  in  Great 
• 2 Britain, 
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BOOK  Britain,  but  without  altering  in  any  relpe6l  the 

. . direction  of  that  which  had  been  employed  there 

before.  In  the  natural  and  free  ftate  of  the 
colony  trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  nations 
would  hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rifing  above 
’the  common,  level  either  in  the  new  market,  or 
in  the  new  employment.  The  new  market, 
without  drawing  any  thing  from  the  old  one, 
would  create,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a new  produce 
for  its  own  fupply.;  and  that  new  produce  would 
conftitute  a new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new 
employment,  which  in  the  fame  manner  would 
draw  nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  by  excluding  the  competition  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  railing  the  rate  of  profit  both 
in  the  new  market  and  in  the  new  employment, 
draws  produce  from  the  old  market  and  capital 
from  the  old  employment.  To  augment  our 
fhare  of  the  colony  trade  beyond  what  it  other- 
wife  would  be,  is  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the 
monopoly.  If  our  lliare  of  that  trade  were  to 
be  no  greater  with,  than  it  W'ould  have  been 
without  the  monopoly,  there  could ‘have  been 
' no  reafon  for  eftablifhing  the  monopoly.  But 
w'hatever  forces  into  a branch  of  trade  of  which 
the  returns  are  flow'er  and  more  diflant  than  thofe 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  any  countiy,  than 
what  of  its  owm  accord  would  go  to  that  branch, 
neceffarily  renders  the  w’hole  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  annually  maintained  there,  the 
-Whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
, that 
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that  country,  lefs  than  tliey  otherwife  would  be.  c H A p. 
It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  . , 

that  country,  below  what  it  would  naturally  rife 
to,  and  thereby  diminiflies  their  power  of  ac- 
cumulation. It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times, 
their  capital  from  maintaining  fo  great  a quan- 
tity of  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwife 
maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from  increafing  fo 
. fall  as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and  confe- 
quently  from  maintaining  a Hill  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour. 

The  natural  good  effeCls  of  the  colony  trade, 
however,  more  than  couterbalance  to  Great 
Britain  the  bad  elfeCls  of  the  monopoly,  fo  that, 
monopoly  and  altogether,  that  trade,  even  as  it 
is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  not  only  advantageous, 
but  greatly  advantageous.  The  new  market  and 
the  new  employment  which  are  opened  by  the 
colony  trade,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than 
that  portion  of  the  old  market  and  of  the  old 
employment  which  is  loll  by  the  monopoly. 

The  new'  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  has 
been  created,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  the  colony 
trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a greater  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour,  than  what  can  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revullion 
of  capital  from  other  trades  of  which  the  returns 
are  more  frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,-  how- 
ever, even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  advan- 
tageous to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of 
the  monopoly,  but  in  .fpite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  the 
rude  produce  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade 
. , 4 ‘ opens 
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K opens  a new  market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper 
bulinefs  of  all  new  colonies ; a bulinefs  which 
the  cheapnefs  of  land  renders  more  advantageous 
than  any  other.  They  abound,  therefore,  in  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  and  inflead  of  importing 
it  from  other  countries,  they  have  generally  a 
large  furplus  to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agri- 
culture either  draws  hands  from  all  other  em- 
ployments, or  keeps  them  from  going  to  any 
other  employment.  There  are  few  hands  to 
fpare  for  the  neceflary,  and  none  for  the  orna- 
mental manufa6lures.  The  greater  part  of  the 
manufadlures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheapet 
to  purchafe  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for 
themfelves.  It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging  the 
manufiuSlures  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  ttade 
indirefiUy  encourages  its  agriculture.  The  ma- 
. nufa6lurers  of  Europe,  to  whom  that  trade  gives 
employment,  conftitute  a new  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  land  ; and  the  mod  advantageous 
of  all  markets ; the  home  market  for  the  corn 
and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and  butcher’s-meat  of 
Europe ; is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of 
the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  popu- 
lous and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone*  fufficient 
to  eftablilh,  or  even  to  maintain  manufa6lures  in 
any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
fufliiciently  demonllrate.  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  maniifa6luring  countries  before  they  had 
any  confiderable  colonies.  Since  they  had  the 
richeft  and  mod  fertile  in  tlie  world,  they  have 
both  ceafed  to  be  fo. 
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In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  efFedls  of  the 
monopoly,  aggravated  by  other  caufes,  have, 
perhaps, 'nearly  overbalanced  the  natural  good 
effe6ls  of  the  colony  trade.  Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be,  other  monopolies  of  different  kinds  j the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  below 
what  it  is  in  moll  other  countries ; the  exclufion 
from  foreign  markets  by  improper  taxes  'upon 
exportation,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  home 
market,  by  ftill  more  improper  taxes  upon  the 
tranfportation  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  ; but  above  all,  that  irregu- 
lar and  partial  adminiflration  of  jullice,  which 
often  prote6ls  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from 
the  purfuit  of  his  injured  creditor,  and  which 
makes  the  indullrious  part  of  the  nation  afraid 
to  prepare  goods  for  the  confumption  of  thofe 
haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not 
refufe  to  fell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom  they 
are  altogether  uncertain  of  repayment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural 
good  eftefts  of  the  colony  trade,  affifled  by  other 
caufes,  have  in  a great. meafure  conquered  the 
bad  effefils  of  the  monopoly.  Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be,  the  general  Jiberty  of  trade,  which,  not- 
withftanding  fome  reftraints,  is  at  leafl  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  what  it  is  in  any  other 
country ; the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free, 
almoft  all  forts  of  goods  which  are  the  produce 
of  domeftic  induflry,  to  alinofl  any  foreign 
country ; and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  flill  greater 
importance,  the  unbounded  liberty  of  tranfport- 
ing  them  from  any  one  part  of  our  own  countiy 
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B o o K to  any  other,  witliout  being  obliged  to  give  any 
^ . account  to  any  public  office,  without  being  liable 

to  queftion  or  examination  of  any  kind ; but 
above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial  adminiftra- 
tion  of  jufticc  which  renders  the  rights  of  the 
meaneft  Britilh  fiibje6l  refpedlable  to  the 
greatcft,  and  which,  by  fecuring  to  every  man 
the  fruits  of  his  own  indullry,  gives  the  greateft 
and  motl  effe6lual  encouragement  to  every  fort 
induftry. 

If  the  manufa6iures  of  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly 
have,  l>y  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by 
means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in 
fpite  of  the  monopoly.  The  effect  of  the  mono- 
poly has  been,  not  to  augment  the  quantity,  but 
to  alter  the  quality  and  lhape  of  a part  of  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accom- 
modate to  a market,  from  which  the  returns  arc 
flow  and  diftant,  what  would  otherwife  have  been 
accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  retums 
are  frequent  and  near.  Its  efleCl  has  confe- 
quently  been  to  turn  a part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it 
would  have  maintained  a greater  quantity  of 
manufacturing  induftry,  to  one  in  which  it 
maintains  a much  fmaller,  and  thereby  to  dimi- 
nifti,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  whole  quantity 
of  manufacturing  induftry  maintained  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
dike  all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients 
of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  deprefles  the  induftry 
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of  all  other  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  chap. 
colonies,  without  in  the  leall  increafing,  but  on  . f 
the  contrary  diminifliing,  that  of  the  country  in 
whofe  favour  it  is  eftablilhed. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that 
country,  whatever  may  at  any  particular  time  be 
the  extent  of  that  capital,  from  maintaining  lb 
great  a quantity  ofprodu6live  labour  as  it  would 
otherwife  maintain,  and  from  affording  fo  great 
a revenue  to  the  induftrious  inhabitants  as  it 
would  otherwife  afford.  But  as  capital  can  be 
increafed  only  by  favings  from  revenue,  the  mo- 
nopoly, by  hindering  it  from  affording  fo  great 
a revenue  as  it  w'ould  otherwife  afford,  necefl’arily 
hinders  it  from  increafing  fo  fafl  as  it  would 
otherwife  increale,  and  confequently  from  main- 
taining a flill  greater  quantity  of  produdlive 
labour,  and  affording  a flill  greater  revenue  to 
the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  that  country.  One 
great  original  fource  of  revenue,  therefore,  the 
M'ages  of  labour,  the  monopoly  muft  neceflarily 
have  rendered  at  all  times  lefs  abundant  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

By  railing  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the 
monopoly  difcourages  the  improvement  of  land. 

The  profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  the 
difference  between  what  the  land  adlually  pro^ 
duces,  and  what,  by  the  application  of  a certain 
capital,  it  can  be  made  to  produce.  If  this 
difference  affords  a greater  profit  than  what  can 
be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile 
employment,  the  improvement  of  land  will  draw 
capital  from  all  mercantile  employments.  If 
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the  profit  is  lefs,  Tmercantile  employments  will 
draw  capital  from  tlic  improvement  of  land. 
Whatever  therefore  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile 
profit,  either  leflens  the  fuperiority  or  increafes 
thfe  inferiority  of  the  profit  of  improvement ; and 
in  the  one  cafe  hinders  capital  from  going  to  im- 
provement, and  in  the  other  draws  capital  from 
it.  But  by  difcoiiraging  improvement,  the  mo- 
nopoly neceffarily  retards  the  natural  increafe  of 
another  great  original  fource  of  revenue,  the  rent 
of  land.  By  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  too,  the 
monopoly  neceffarily  keeps  up  the  market  rate 
of  interell  liigher  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 
But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  it  affords,  the  number  of  years  purchafe 
which  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  neceffarily  falls 
as  the  rate  of  interefl  rifes,  and  rifes  as  the  rate 
of  interefl  falls.  The  monopoly,  therefore,  hurts 
the  interefl  of  the  landlord  two  different  ways, 
by  retarding  the  natural  increafe,  firfl,  of  his 
rent,  and  fecondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would 
get  for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which 
it  affords. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raifes  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  and  thereby  augments  fomewhat 
the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obflrudls 
, the  natural  increafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to 
diminifh  than  to  increafe  the  fum  total  of  the 
revenue  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
derive  from  the  profits  of  flock  ; a fraall  profit 
upon  a great  capital  generally  affording  a greater 
revenue  than  a great  profit  upon  a fmall  one. 
The  monopoly  raifes  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it 
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hinders  the  fum  of  profit  from  rifing  fo  high  as  it 
otherwife  would  do. 

All  the  original  fources  of  revenue,  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  arid  the  profits  of 
ftock,  the  monopoly  renders  much  lefs  abundant 
than  they  otherwife  would  be.  To  promote  the 
little  interell  of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one 
country,  it  hurts  the  interell  of  all  other  orders 
of  men  in  that  country,  and  of  all  men  in  all 
other  countries.  ' 

It  is  folely  by  raifmg  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
that  the  monopoly  either  has  proved  or  could 
prove  advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order 
of  men.  But  belides  all  the  bad  effedls  to  the 
country  in  general,  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  necelfarily  refulting  from  a high 
rate  of  profit ; there  is  one  more  fatal,  perhaps, 
than  all  thefe  put  together,  but  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  experience,  is  infeparably  connedled 
with  it.  The  high  rate  of  profit  feems  every 
where  to  dellroy  that  parfimony  which  in  other 
circumftances  is  natural  to  the  charadler  of  the 
merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  Ibbcr 
virtue  feems  to  be  fuperfluous,  and  expenlive 
luxury  to  fuit  better  the  affluence  of  his  lituation. 
But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile  capitals’ 
are  neceffarily  the  leaders  and  condu6lors  of  the 
whole  induftry  of  every  nation,  and  their  example 
has  a much  greater  influence  upon  the  manners 
of  the  whole  indullrious  part  of  it  than  that  of 
any  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  at- 
tentive and  parfimonioiis,  the  workman  is  very 
likely  to  be  fo  too ; but  if  the  mailer  is  diflblute 
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BOOK  and  diforderly,  the  fervant  who  fliapes  his  work 
^ , according  to  the  pattern  which  his  mafter  pre- 

fcribes  to  him,  will  fliape  his  life  too  according 
to  the  example  which  he  fets  him.  Accumula- 
tion is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe 
who  are  naturally  the  moll  dilpofed  to  accumu- 
late ; aud  the  funds  dellined  for  the  maintenance 
of  produdlive  labour  receive  no  augmentation 
from  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  ought  naturally 
to  augment  them  the  moft.  The  capital  of  the 
country,  inftead  of  increafing,  gradually  dwindles 
away,  and  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lefs  and  left.. 
Have  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  and  Lilbon  augmented  the  capital  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  ? Have  they  alleviated  the 
poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  induftry  of  thofe 
two  beggarly  countries  ? Such  has  been  the 
tone  of  mercantile  expence  in  thofe  two  trading 
cities,  than  thofe  exorbitant  profits,  far  from  aug- 
menting the  general  capital  of  the  country,  feem 
fcarce  to  have  been  fufliicient  to  keep  up  the 
capitals  upon  which  they  were  made.  Foreign 
capitals  are  every  day  intruding  themfelves,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  more  and  more  into  the  trade  of 
Cadiz  and  Lilbon,  It  is  to  expel  thofe  foreign 
capitals  from  a trade  wliich  their  own  grows 
every  day  more  and  more  infuflicient  for  carrying 
on,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  endea- 
vour every  day  to  ftraiten  more  and  more  the 
galling  bands  of  their  abfurd  monopoly.  Com- 
pare the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Litbon 
with  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  and  you  will  be  fenfi- 
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ble  how  differently  the  conduct  and  character  of  c H A p. 
merchants  are  affedled  by  the  high  and  by  the  . , 

low  profits  of  flock.  The  merchants  of  London, 
indeed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  fuch  mag- 
nificent lords  as  thofe  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon ; 
but  neither  are  they  in  general  fuch  attentive 
andparfimoniousburghers  as  thofe  of  Amflerdam. 

They  are  fuppofed,  however,  many  of  them,  to 
be  a good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a good  deal 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  Light  come  light 
go,  fays  the  proverb ; and  the  ordinary  tone  of  ex- 
pence feems  every  where  to  be  regulated,  not  fo 
much  according  to  the  real  ability  of  f2)ending,  as 
to  the  fuppofed  facility  of  getting  money  to  fpend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Angle  advantage  which  the 
monopoly  procures  to  a lingle  order  of  men,  is  in 
many  different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  in- 
terefl  of  the  country. 

To  found  a great  empire  for  the  foie  purpofe 
of  raifing  up  a people  of  cuflomers,  may  at  firfl 
fight  appear  a projedl  fit  only  for  a nation  of 
fliopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a proje6l  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  a nation  of  flropkeepers ; but 
extremely  fit  for  a nation  whofe  government  is 
influenced  by  fliopkeepers.  Such  flatefmen,  and 
Inch  flatefmen  only,  are  capable  of  fancying 
that  they  will  find  Ibme  advantage  in  employing 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
to  found  and  maintain  fuch  an  empire.  Say 
to  a fliopkeeper.  Buy  me  a good  eflate,  and  I 
fhall  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  fhop,  even 
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BOOK  though  I fliould  pay  fomewhat  dearer  than  what 
^ ^y-  , I can  have  them  for  at  other  (hops  ; and  you 
will  not  find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your 
propofal.  But  Ihould  any  other  perfon  buy  you 
fuch  an  eftate,  the  Ihopkeeper  would  be  much 
obliged  to  your  benefactor  if  he  would  enjoin 
you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  his  fhop.  Eng- 
land purchafed  for  fome  of  her  fubje<!;l:s,  who 
found  themfelves  uneafy  at  home,  a great  eftate 
in  a diftant  country.  The  price,  indeed,  was 
very  fmall,  and  inftead  of  thirty  years  purchafe, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  prefent  times, 
it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expence  of 
the  different  equipments  which  made  the  firft 
difeovery,  reconnoitred  the  coaft,  and  took  a 
fictitious  pofleflion  of  the  country.  The  land 
was  good  and  of  great  extent,  and  the  cultiva- 
tors having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work  upon, 
and  being  for  fome  time  at  liberty  to  fell  their 
produce  where  they pleafed,  became  in  the  courfe 
of  little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  (between 
1620  and  1660)  fo  numerous  and  thriving  a 
people,  that  the  Ihopkeepers  and  other  traders 
of  England  wiftied  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the 
monopoly  of  their  cuftom.  Without  pretend- 
ing, therefore,  that  they  had  paid  any  part, 
either  of  the  original  purchale-money,  or  of  the 
fubfequent  expence  of  improvement,  they  peti- 
tioned the  parliament  that  the  cultivators  of 
America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their 
lliop;  firft,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe  ; and,  fecondly,  for  felling 
all  fuch  parts  of  their  own  produce  as  thofe 
traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.  For 
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they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  c 
of  it.  Some  parts  of  it  imported  into  England 
might  have  interfered  with  fome  of  the  trades 
w’hichthey  themfelves  carried  on  at  home.  Thofe 
particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were  will- 
ing that  the  colonills  fhould  fell  where  they 
could  ; the  farther  off  the  better ; and  upon  that 
account  propofed  that  their  market  ftiould  be 
confined  to  the  countries  foiith  of  Cape  Finifterre. 
A claufe  in  the  famous  a6l  of  navigation  efta- 
blifhed  this  truly  fliopkeeper  propolal  into  a 
law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hither- 
to been  the  principal,  or  more  properly  perhaps 
the  foie  end  and  purpofe  of  the  dominion  which 
Great  Britain  afliimes  over  her  colonies.  In  the 
exclufive  trade,  it  is  fuppofed,  con  lifts  the  great 
advantages  of  provinces,  which  have  never  yet 
afforded  either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the 
fupport  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence 
of  the  mother  country.  The  monopoly  is  the 
principal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is 
the  foie  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  thatdependency.  Whatever  expence  Great 
Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this 
dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in  order  to 
fupport  this  monopoly.  The  expence  of  the 
ordinary  peace  eftablilhment  of  the  colonies 
amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
fent  difturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  regi- 
ments of  foot ; to  the  expence  of  the  artillery, 
ftores,  and  extraordinary  provifions  with  which 
iti,was  necelTary  to  fupply  them ; and  to  the  ex- 
pence 
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BOOK  pence  of  a very  confiderable  naval  force  which 
^ was  conftantly  kept  up,  in  order  to  guard,  from 

the  fmuggling  velTels  of  other  nations,  the  im- 
menfe  coads  of  North  America,  and  that  of  our 
Weft  Indian  Iflands.  The  whole  expence  of  this 
peace  eftabliftiraent  was  a charge  upon  the  re- 
venue of  Great  Britain,  and  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  tlie  fmalleft  part  of  what  the  dominion  of 
the  colonies  has  coft  the  mother  country.  If  we 
would  know  the  amount  of  the  whole,  we  muft 
add  to  the  annual  expence  of  this  peace  eftablifti- 
ment  the'  intereft  of  the  fums  which,  in  confe- 
quence  of  her  confidering  her  colonies  as  pro- 
vinces fubje6l  to  her  dominion.  Great  Britain 
has  upon  different  occafions  laid  out  upon  tlieir 
defence.  We  muft  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the 
w’hole  expence  of  the  late  war,  and  a great  part 
of  that  of  the  war  which  preceded  it.  The  late 
war  was  altogether  a colony  quarrel,  and  the 
w'hole  expence  of  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  may  have  been  laid  out,  whether  in 
Germany  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  ought  juftly  to  be 
dated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.  It  amount- 
ed to  more  than  ninety  millions  fterling,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  new  debt  which  was  contracted, 
but  the  two  fliillings  in  the  pound  additional  land 
tax,  and  the  fums  which  were  every  year  bor- 
rowed from  the  linking  fund.  The  Spanifli  war 
which  began  in  1739,  was  pricipally  a colony 
quarrel.  Its  principal  objeCt  was  to  prevent  the 
fearch  of  the  colony  fhips  which  carried  on  a con- 
traband trade  with  the  Spanilh  main.  This 
'whole  expence  is,  in  reality,  a bounty  which  has 
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been  given  in  order  to  fupport  a monopoly,  chap. 
The  pretended  purpofe  of  it  was  to  encourage 
the  raanufa6lures,  and  to  increafe  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real  effe6l  has  been  to 
raife  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable 
our  merchants  to  turn  into  a branch  of  trade,  of 
which  the  returns  are  more  flow  and  diftant  than 
thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a greater 
proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwife  t 
would  have  done  ; two  events  which  if  a bounty 
could  have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  fuch  a bounty. ' 

Under  the  prefent  fyftem  of  management, 
therefore.  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but 
lofs  from  the  dominion  which  flie  aflumes  over 
her  colonies. 

To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  fliould  volun- 
tarily give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies, 
and  leave  them  to  ele(!jl  their  own  magiftrates, 
to  enadl  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and 
war  as  they,  might  think  proper,  would  be  to 
propofe  fuch  a meafure  as  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 

No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  domi- 
nion of  any  province,  how  troublefome  foever  it 
might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  fmall  foever  the 
revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such 
facrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agree- 
able  to  the  interefl,  are  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  every  nation,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  flill 
greater  confequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to 
the  private  interefl  of  the  governing  part  of  it, 
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BOOK  'W’ho  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  difpofal  of 
, many  places  of  truft  and  profit,  of  many  oppor- 

tunities of  acquiring  wealth  and  diflindlion, which 
the  polleliion  of  the  moll  turbulent,  and,  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  mofl  unprofit- 
able province  feldom  fails  to  afford.  The  mofl 
vifionary  enthufiall  would  fcarce  be  capable  of 
propofing  fuch  a meafure,  with  any  ferious  hopes 
at  leall  of  its  ever  being  adopted.  If  it  was 
adopted,  however.  Great  Britain  would  not  only 
be  immediately  freed  from  the  whole  annual  ex- 
pence of  the  peace  eflablifhment  of  the  colonies, 
but  might  fettle  with  them  fuch  a treaty  of  com- 
merce as  would  effectually  fecure  to  her  a free 
trade,  more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  though  lels  fo  to  the  merchants, 
than  the  monopoly  which  llie  at  prefent  enjoys. 
By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natural  affec- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which, 
perhaps,  our  late  diffenfions  have  well  nigh  ex- 
tinguilhed,  would  quickly  revive,  It  might  dif- 
pole  them  not  only  to  refpeCl,  for  whole  cen- 
turies together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which 
they  had  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  but  to 
favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  inflead 
of  turbulent  andfaClious  fubjeCls,  to  become  our 
mofl  faithful,  afie«5lionate,  and  generous  allies ; 
and  the  lame  fort  of  parental  affeClion  on  the  one 
fide,  and  filial  refpeCl  on  the  other,  might  re- 
vive between  .^Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 

. which  ufed  to  fubfifl  between  thofe  of  ancient 

Greece  and  the  mother  city  from  which  they 
defcended, 

In 
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In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  chap. 
to  the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to 
aSbrd,  in  time  of  peace,  a revenue  to  the  public 
fufficient  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole 
expence  of  its  own  peace  eftablifliment,  but  for 
contributing  its  proportion  to  the  fupport  of 
, the  general  government  of  the  empire.  Every 
province  necelfarily  contributes,  more  or  lefs,  to 
increafe  the  expence  of  that  general  government. 

If  any  particular  province,  therefore,  does  not 
contribute  its  ftiare  towards  defraying  this  ex- 
pence,  an  unequal  burden  mufl  be  thrown  upon 
fome  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraordi- 
nary revenue  too  which  every  province  affords 
to  the  public  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from 
parity  of  reafon,  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  extraordinary  revenue  of  the  whole  empire  ' 
which  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time  of  peace. 

That  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extraordinary 
revenue  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  her 
colonies,  bears  this  proportion  to  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Britifli  'empire,  will  readily  be 
allowed.  The  monopoly,  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
indeed,  by  increafing  the  private  revenue  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  pay  greater  taxes,  compenfates  the 
deficiency  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  colonies. 

But  this  monopoly,  I have  endeavoured  to  fhow, 
though  a very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies, 
and  though  it  may  increafe  the  revenue  of  a par- 
ticular order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  diminifhes 
inflead  of  increafing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  } and  confequently  diminifhes  inflead  of 
1 . increafing 
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BOOK  increafing  jhe  ability  of  the  great  body  of  the 
. . people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whole 

revenue  the  monopoly  increafes,  conftitute  a 
particular  order,  which  it  is  both  abfolutely 
impoflible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other 
orders,  and  extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt 
to  tax  beyond  that  proportion,  as  I lliall  endea-  v 
vour  to  Ihew  in  the  following  book.  No  parti- 
cular refource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from 
this  particidar  order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own 
aflemblies,  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  alfemblies  can  ever  be  fo 
managed  as  to  levy  upon  their  conllituents  a 
public  revenue  fufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  at 
all  times  their  own  civiland  military  ellablifhment, 
but  to  pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expence 
of  the  general  government  of  the  Britilh  empire, 
feems  not  very  probable.  It  was  a long  time 
before  even  the  parliament  of  England,  though 
placed  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  So- 
, vereign,  could  be  brought  under  fuch  a lyftem 
of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  fufficiently 
liberal  in  their  grants  for  fupporting  the  civil 
and  military  eflablifliments  even  of  their  own 
country.  It  was  only  by  dillributing  among  the 
particular  members  of  parliament,  agreafpart 
either  of  the  oflSces,  or  of  the  difpofal  of  the 
offices  ariling  from  this  civil  and  military  efta- 
blilhment,  that  fuch  a lyftem  of  management 
could  be  ellablilhed  even  with  regard  to  the 
parliament  of  England.  But  the  diftance  of  the 
colony  aflemblies  from  the  eye  of  tlie  Sovereign* 
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tiieir  number,  their  difperfed  fituation,  and  their  c 
various  conftitutions,  would  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  manage  them  in  the  fame  manner,  even 
though  the  Ibvereign  had  the  fame  means  of 
doing  it ; and  thofe  means  are  w’anting.  It 
would  he  abfolutely  impoffible  to  diftribute 
among  aU  the  leading  members  of  all  the  colony 
affemblies  fuch  a fliare,  either  of  the  offices  or  of 
the  difpofal  of  the  offices  ariling  from  the  general 
government  of  the  Britifli  empire,  as  to  difpofe 
them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  to 
tax  their  conftituents  for  the  fupport  of  that  ge- 
neral government,  of  which  almoft  the  whole 
emoluments  were  to  he  divided  among  people 
who  were  ftrangers  to  them.  The  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  adminiftration,  befides,  conceiming 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  members 
of  thofe  different  affemblies,  the  offences  which 
mull  frequently  be  given,  the  blunders  which 
mull  conllantly  be  committed  in  attempting  to 
manage  them  in  this  manner,  feems  to  render 
fuch  a fyllem  of  management  altogether  imprac- 
ticable with  regard  to  them. 

The  colony  affemblies,  belides,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  neceffary 
for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire. 
Tlie  care  of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  not  en- 
trulled  to  them.  It  is  not  their  bulinefs,  and 
they  have  no  regular  means  of  information  con- 
cerning it.  The  affembly  of  a province,  like 
the  veftry  of  a parilli,  may  judge  very  properly 
concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own  paiticular  dif- 
triiSl } but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging 
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BOOK  concerning  thofe  of  the  whole  empire.  It  can- 

, not  even  judge  properly  concerning  the  propor- 

tion which  its  own  province  bears  to  the  whole 
empire  ; or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its 
wealth  and  importance,  compared  with  the  other 
provinces  ; becaiife  thole  other  provinces  are  not 
under  the  infpe6lion  and  fuperintendency  of  the 
alfembly  of  a particular  province.  What  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  defence  and  fupportof  the  whole 
empire,  and  in  what  proportion  each  part  ought 
to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that 
alfembly  which  infpecls  and  fuperintends  the 
alfairs  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  propofed,  accordingly,  that  the 
colonies  Ihould  be  taxed  by  requilition,  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  determining  the  fum 
w'hich  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  pro- 
vincial alfembly  alfefling  and  levying  it  in  the 
way  that  fuited  bell  the  circumftances  of  the 
province.  What  concerned  the  whole  empire 
would  in  this  way  be  determined  by  the  alfembly 
which  infpedls  and  fuperintends  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  empire  ; and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each 
colony  might  Hill  be  regulated  by  its  own 
alfembly.  Though  the  colonies  Ihould  in  this 
cafe  have  no  reprefentatives  in  the  Britillv  parlia- 
ment, yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  there  - 
is  no  probability  that  the  parliamentary  requi- 
lition would  be  unreafonable.  The  parliament 
of  England  has  not  upon  any  occafion  Ihown  the 
fmalleft.  dilpolition  to  overburden  thofe  parts  of 
the  empire  which  are  not  reprefented  in  parlia- 
ment. The  illands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey, 
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without  any'  means  of  refilling  the  authority  of  c H A p. 
parliament,  are  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  part  , 

of  Great  Britain.  Parliament  in  attempting  to 
exercile  its  fuppofed  right,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has  never 
hitherto  demanded  of  them  any  tiling  which 
even  approached  to  a jull  proportion  to  what 
was  paid  by  their  fellow-fubjedls  at  home.  If 
the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  befides,  was  to 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the 
land  tax,  parliament  could  not  tax  them  with- 
. out  taking  at  the  fame  time  its  own  conllituents, 
and  the  colonies  might  in  this  cafe  be  confidered 
as  virtually  reprefented  in  parliament. 

. Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which 
all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  in  one  mala ; 
but  in  which  the  fovereign  regulates  the  fum 
which  each  province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  fome 
provinces  affeffes  and  levies  it  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per ; while  in  others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  affeffed 
and  levied  as  the  refpe6live  Hates  of  each  pro-  ’ 
vince  lhalli  determine.  In  fome  provinces  of 
-France,  the  king  not  only  impofes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  affeffes  and  levies  them  in  the 
way  "he  thinks  proper.  From  others  he  demands 
a certain  fum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  Hates  of  each 
province  to  affefs  and  levy  that  lum  as  they 
think  proper. . According  to  the  fcheme  of  tax- 
ing by  requifition,  the  parliament  of  Great,  Bri- 
tain would  Hand  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  , 
towards  the  colony  affemblies,  as  the  King  of 
France  does  towards  the  Hates  of  thofe  provinces 
yoL,  II.  b G wliich 
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BOOK  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  dates  of 
IV-  their  own,  the  provinces  of  France  which  are 
' fuppofed  to  be  the  bed  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  fcheme,  the 
colonies  could  have  no  jud  reafon  to  fear  that 
their  Ihare  of  the  public  burdens  Ihould  ever 
exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their 
fellow-citizens  at  home ; Great  Britain  might 
have  jud  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never  would 
amount  to  tliat  proper  proportion.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time  pad 
had  the  fame  edablilhed  authority  in  the  colo- 
nies, which  the  French  King  has  in  thofe  pro- 
vinces of  France  which  dill  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  having  dates  of  their  own.  The  colony  af. 
femblies,  if  they  were  not  very  favourably  dit 
pofed  (and  unlefs  more  Ikilfully  managed  than 
they  ever  have  been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  fo),  might  dill  find  many  pretences 
for  evading  or  rejecting  the  mod  reafonable  re- 
quifitions  of  parliament.  A French  war  breaks 
out,  we  fhall  fuppofe ; ten  millions  mud  imme- 
diately be  raifed,  in  order  to  defend  the  feat  of 
the  empire.  This  fum  mud  be  borrowed  upon 
the  credit  of  fome  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged 
for  paying  the  intered-  Part  of  this  fund  par- 
liament propofes  to  raife  by  a tax  to  be  levied  in 
Great  Britain,  and  part  of  it  by  a requifition  to 
all  the  different  colony  affemblies  of  America 
and  the  Wed  indies.  Would  people  readily  ad- 
vance their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a fund, 
which  partly  depended  upon  the  good  humour 
of  all  thofe  affemblies,  far  didant  from  the  feat 
' 4 of 
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of  the  war,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  thinking  chap. 
themfelves  not  much  concerned  in  the  event  of  . . 

it  ? Upon  fuch  a fund  no  more  money  would  pro- 
bably be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied 
in  Great  Britain  might  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer 
for.  The  whole  burden  of  the  debt  contra6ted 
on  account  of  the  war  would  in  this  manner  fall, 
as  it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain ; upon  a part  of  the  empire,  and  not  upon 
the  whole  empire.  Great  Britain  is,  perhaps, 
fince  the  world  began,  the  only  date  which,  as  it 
has  extended  its  empire,  has  only  increafed  its 
expence  without  once  augmenting  its  refources. 

Other  ilates  have  generally  difburdened  them- 
felves upon  their  fubjedl  and  fubordinate  pro- 
vinces of  the  moil  confiderable  part  of  the  ex- 
pence of  defending  the  empire.  Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  fuffered  her  fubje£t  and  fubordinate 
provinces  to  difburden  themfelves  upon  her  of 
almoft  this  whole  expence.  In  order  to  put 
Great  Britain  upon  a footing  of  equality  with 
her  own  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto 
fuppofed  to  be  fubje^l  and  fubordinate,  it  feems 
neceflary,  upon  the  fcheme  of  taxing  them  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  that  parliament  Ihould 
have  fome  means  of  rendering  its  requifitions  im- 
mediately effectual,  in  cafe  the  colony  affemblies 
Ihould  attempt  to . evade  or  reject  them ; and 
what  thofe  means  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at 
the  lame  time,  be  ever  fully  ellablilhed  in  the 
right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent  of 
•/  e G 2 the 
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BOOK  the  confent  of  their  own  aflemblies,  the  im- 

, , portance  of  thofe  aflemblies  would  from  that 

moment  be  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  that  of  all  the 
leading  men  of  Britilh  America-  Men  delire  to 
have  fome  lhare  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  chiefly  on  account  of  the  importance 
.which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the  power  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natural  arif. 
tocracy  of  every  country,  have  of  preferving  or 
defending  their  refpe6live  importance,  depends 
the  liability  and  duration  of  e\'ery  lyllem  of  free 
government.  In  the  attacks  which  thofe  lead- 
ing men  are  continually  making  upon  the  im- 
portance of  one  another,  and  in  the  defence  of 
their  own,  confills  the  whole  play  of  domeftic 
faction  and  ambition.  The  leading  men  i of 
America,  like  thofe  of  all  other  countries,  defire 
to  preferve  their  own  importance.  They  feel,  or 
imagine,  that  if  their  afl'emblies,  which  they  are 
fond  of  calling  parliaments,  and  of  confidering 
as  equal  in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  fhould  be  fo  far  degraded  as  to  become 
the  humble  minillers  and  executive  officers  of 
that  parliament,  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
importance  would  be  at  an  end.  They  have  re^ 
jefted,  therefore,  the  propofal  of  being  taxed  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  and  like  other  ambi- 
tious and  high-fpirited  men,  have  rather  dhofen 
to  draw  the  fword  in  defence  of  their  own  im- 
portance. ..  ii-jotj  j'V  .i  ■;  j iO  * 

, Towards  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  th'e 
principal  burden  of  defending  the  . ilate  and  ex- 
- . tending 
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tending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  chap. 
all  the  j privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Upon  . . 

being  refufed,  the  focial  war  broke  out.  ' During 
the  courfe  of  that  war  Rome  granted  thofe 
privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  one  by 
one,  and  in  proportion  as  they  detached  them- 
felves  from  the  general  confederacy.  The  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  inlifts  upon  taxing  the 
colonies  ; and  they  refufe  to  be  taxed  by  a par- 
liament in  which  they  are'  not  reprefented.  If 
to  each  colony,  which  Ihould  detach  itl’elf  from 
the  general  confederacy.  Great  Britain  Ihould 
allow  fuch  a number  of  reprefentatives  as  fuited  ' 
the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in  confequence  ^ 
of  its  being  fubjedled  to  the  fame  taxes,  and  in 
compenfation  admitted  to  the  fame  freedom  of 
trade  with  its*  fellow-fubje6ls  at  home ; the 
number  of  its  reprefentatives  to  be  augmented 
as  the  proportion  of  its  contribution  might  after-  - 
wards  augment ; a new  method  of  acquiring  im- 
portance, a new  and  more  dazzling  obje6l  of 
ambition  would  be  prefented  to  the  leading  men 
of  each  colony.  Inftead  of  piddling  for  the 
little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  faction  ; they 
might  then  hope,  from  the  prefuraption  which 
men  naturally  have  in  their  own  ability  and 
good  fortune,  to  draw  fome  of  the  great  prizes 
which  fometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the 
great  (late  lottery  of  Britilh  politics.  Unlefs  this 
or  fome  otlier  method  is  fallen  upon,  and  there 
feems'to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this,  of 
I . G G 3 preferving 
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BOOK  preferving  the  importance  and  of  gratifying  tho 
. , ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  America,  it  is 

not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever  voluntarily 
fubmit  to  us ; and  we  ought  to  conlider  that  the 
blood  which  muft  be  fhed  in  forcing  them  to  do 
fo,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  thofe 
who  are,  or  of  thofe  whom  we  wifli  to  have  for 
our  fellow-citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who 
flatter  themfelves  that,  in  the  Hate  to  which 
things  have  come,  our  colonies  will  be  ealily 
conquered  l^y  force  alone.  The  perfons  who 
now  govern  the  refolutions  of  what  they  call  their 
continental  congrefs,  feel  in  themfelves  at  this 
^ moment  a degree  of  importance  which,  perhaps, 
the  greateft  fubjedls  in  Europe  fcarce  feel.  From 
fliop-keepers,  tradefmen,  and  attornies,  they  are 
become  ftatefmen  and  legiflators,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  contriving  a new  form  of  government 
for  an  extenfive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  them- 
felves, will  become,  and  which,  indeed,  feems 
very  likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greatefl  and 
moll  formidable  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 
Five  hundred  different  people,  perhaps,  who  in 
different  iWnys  a6l  immediately  under  the  con- 
* tinental  congrefs ; and  five  hundred  thoufand, 
perhaps,  who  a6l  under  thofe  five  hundred,  all 
feel  in  the  fame  manner  a proportionable  rife  in 
their  own  importance.  Almoll  every  individual 
of  the  governing  party  in  America,  fills,  at  pre- 
fent  in  his  own  fancy,  a llation  fuperior,  not  only 
to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what  he 
had  ever  expelled  to  fill ; and  unlefs  fome  new 
obje^  of  ambition  is  prefented  either  to  him  or 
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to  his  leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  fpirit  of  a c H A p- 
man,  he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  ftation.  . . 

It  is  a remark  of  the  Prefident  Henaut,  that 
we  now  read  with  pleafure  the  account  of  many 
little  tranla^ions  pf  the  Ligue,  which  when  they 
happened  were  not  perhaps  confidered  as  very 
important  pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  then, 
lays  he,  fancied  himfelf  of  fome  importance ; 
and  the  innumerable  memoirs  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  thofe  times  were,  the  greater 
■ part  of  them,  written  by  people  who  took  plea- 
fure in  recording  and  magnifying  events  in 
which,  they  flattered  themfelves,  they  had  been 
conflderable  adlors.  How  obftinately  the  city 
of  Paris  upon  that  occalion  defended  itfelf, 
what  a dreadful  famine  it  fupported  rather  than 
fubmit  to  the  heft  and  afterwards  to  the  moll 
beloved  of  all  the  French  Kings,  is  well  known. 

The  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  or  thofe  who 
governed  the  greater  part  of  them,  fought  in 
defence  of  their  own  importance,  which  they 
forelaw  was  to  be  at  an  end  whenever  the  an- 
cient government  Ihould  be  re-ellablilhed.  Our 
colonies,  unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent 
to  a union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  themfelves 
againil  the  bell  of  all  mother  countries,  as  oblli- 
nately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  againil  one  of  the 
bell  of  Kings. 

The  idea  of  reprefentation  was  unknown  in 
ancient  times.  When  the  people  of  one  flate 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenlhip  in  . 
another,  they  had  no  other  means  of  exerciling 
that  right  but  by  coming  in  a body  to  vote  and 
G G 4 deliberate 
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BOOK  deliberate  with  the  people  of  that  other  ftate. 
The  admiflion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, completely  mined  the  Roman  republic.  It 
was  no  longer  poffibic  to  diftinguifli  between  who 
was  and  who  was  not  a Roman  citizen.  No  tribe 
could  know  its  own  members.  A rabble  of  any 
kind  could  be  introduced  into  the  aflemblies  of 
the  people,  could  drive  out  the  real  citizens,  and 
decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic  as  if  they 
themfelves  had  been  fuch.  But  though  America 
were  to  fend  fifty  or  fixty  newreprefentatives  to 
parliament,  the  door-keeper  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  could  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in 
dillinguiftiing  between  who  was  and  who  was  not 
a member.  Though  the  Roman  conllitution, 
therefore,  was  necefl'arily  ruined  by  the  union  of 
Rome  with  the  allied  ftates  of  Italy,  there  is  not 
the  lead  probability  that  the  Britifh  conllitution 
would  be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with 
her  colonies.  - That  conllitution,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  completed  by  it,  and  feems  to 
be  imperfect  without  it.  The  aflembly  which 
deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  properly 
informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  reprefentatives 
from  every  part  of  it.  That  this  union,  how- 
ever, could  be  ealily  effedluated,  or  that  difficul- 
ties and  great  difficulties  might  not  occur  in  the 
execution,  I do  not  pretend.  I have  yet  heard 
of  none,  however,  which  appear  infurmountable. 
The  principal  perhaps  arife,  not  from  the  nature 
of  things,  but  from  the  prejudices  and  opioiona 
..  ..  ..  : of 
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of  the  people  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  fide  chap. 
of  the  Atlantic.  . ^ 

We,  on  this  fide  the  water,  are  afraid  left  the 
multitude  of  American  reprefentatives  Ihould 
overturn  the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  and  in- 
creafe  too  much  either  the  influence  of  the  crown 
on  tlie  one  hand,  or  the  force  of  the  democracy 
on  the  other.  But  if  the  number  of  American 
reprefentatives  were  to  be  in  proportion  to  tlie 
produce  of  American  taxation,  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed  would  increafe  exaftly  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  managing  them  ; 
and  the  means  of  managing,  to  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and 
democratical  parts  of  the  conftitution  would, 
after  the  union.  Hand  exa6lly  in  the  fame  degree 
of  relative  force  with  regard  to  one  another  as 
they  had  done  before. 

The  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  are 
afraid  left  their  diftance  from  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment might  expole  them  to  many  oppreflions. 

But  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  of  which 
the  number  ought  from  the  firft  to  be  confider- 
able,  would  ealily  be  able  to  prote6l  them  from 
all  oppreflion.  The  diftance  could  not  much 
weaken  the  dependency  of  the  reprefentative 
upon  the  conftituent,  and  the  former  would  ftill 
feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in  parliament,  and  aU 
the  confequence  which  he  derived  from  it,  to  the 
good-will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  intereft 
of  the  former,  therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good- 
will by  complaining,  with  all  tlie  authority  of  ■ a 
member  of  the  legiflatuie,  of  ever)'  outrage  which 
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BOOK  any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  in 
^ , thole  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  diHance 

of  America  from  the  feat  of  government,  belides, 
the  natives  of  that  country  might  flatter  them- 
felves,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon  too, 
would  not  be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such 
has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  progrefs  of  that 
country  in  wealth,  population  and  improvement, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a century, 
perhaps,  the  produce  of  American  might  exceed 
that  of  Britilh  taxation.  The  feat  of  the  empire 
would  then  naturally  remove  itfelf  to  that  part 
of  the  empire  which  contributed  moll  to  the 
general  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole. 

, The  difcovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a 
palTage  to  the  Eall  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  the  two  greatell  and  moll  important 
events  recorded  in  the  hillory  of  mankind. 
Their  confequences  have  already  been  very 
great : but,  in  the  Ihort  period  of  between  two 
and  three  centuries  which  has  elapfed  lince  thefe 
difcoveries  were  made,  it  is  impoffible  that  the 
, whole  extent  of  their  confequences  can  have  been 

feen.  What  benefits,  or  what  misfortunes  to 
mankind  may  hereafter  refult  from  thofe  great 
events,  no  human  wifdom  can  forefee.  By 
uniting,  in  fome  meafure,  the  moll  dillant  parts 
of  the  world,  by  enabling  them  to  relieve  one 
another’s  wants,  to  encreafe  one  another’s  enjoy- 
ments, and  to  encourage  one  another’s  indullry, 
their  general  tendency  would  feem  to  be  bene- 
ficial. To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the 
Ball  and  Well  Indies,  all  the  commercial  bene- 
fits 
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fits  -which  can  have  refulted  from  thofe  events  c 
have  been  funk  and  loft  in  the  dreadful  misfor- 
tunes which  they  have  occafioned.  Thefe  mif- 
fortunes,  however,  feem  to  have  aiifen  rather 
from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  thofe  events  themfelves.  At  the  particular 
time  when  thefe  difcoveries  were  made,  the 
fuperiority  of  force  happened  to  be  fo  great  on 
the  fide  of  the  Europeans,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  commit  with  impunity  every  fort  of  injufticc 
in  thofe  remote  countries.  Hereafter,  perhaps, 
the  natives  of  thofe  countries  may  grow  llronger, 
or  thofe  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  aU  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage  anjJ 
force  which,  by  infpiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  nations  into 
fome  fort  of  refpe6l  for  the  rights  of  one  another. 
But  nothing  feems  more  likely  to  eftablifh  this 
equality  of  force  than  that  mutual  communication 
of  knowledge  and  of  all  forts  of  improvements 
which  an  extenfive  commerce  from  all  countries 
to  aU  countries  naturally,  or  rather  neceflarily, 
carries  along  with  it. 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  effe6l8 
of  thofe  difcoveries  has  been  to  raife  the  mer- 
cantile fyftem  to  a degree  of  fplendour  and  glory 
which  it  could  never  otherwife  have  attained  to. 
It  is  the  obje6t  of  that  fyftem  to  enrich  a great 
nation  rather  by  trade  and  manufa6lures  than  by 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  rather 
by  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the 
country.  But,  in  confequence  of  thofe  dif- 
coveries. 
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BOOK  coveries,  the  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  in- 
IV.  Head  of  being  the  manufadlurers  and  carriers  for 
' ' but  a very  fmall  part  or  the  world  (that  part  of 

Europe  which  is  walhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean^ 
and  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  feas),  have  now'  become  the 
manufatSlurers  for  the  numerous  and  thriving 
cultivators  of  America,  and  the  carriers,  and  in 
fome  relpedls  the  manufa6turcrs  too,  for  almoft 
all  the  different  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Two  new'  worlds  have  been  opened 
to  their  induflry,  each  of  them  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  than  the  old  one,  and  the 
market  of  one  of  them  growing  flill  greater  and 
greater  every  day. 

The  countries  w'hich  'poffefs  the  colonies  of 
America,  and  which  trade  directly  to  the  Eafl 
Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  fhew  and  fplen- 
dour  of  this  great  commerce.  Other  countries, 
however,  notwithflanding  all  the  invidious  re- 
ftraints  by  which  it  is  meant  to  exclude  them, 
frequently  enjoy  a greater  fhare  of  the  real 
benefit  of  it.  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, for  example,  give  more  real  encouragement 
to  the  induflry  of  other  countries  than  to  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  lingle  article  of 
linen  alone  the  confumption  of  thofe  colonies 
amounts,  it  is  faid,  but  I do  not  pretend  to 
warrant  the  quantity,  to  more  than  three  millions 
llerling  a year.  But  this  great  confumption  is 
almofl  entirely  fupplied  by  France,  Flandersj 
Holland,  and  Germany.  Spain  and  Portugal 
furnifli  but  a fmall  part  of  it.  The  capital 
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which  fupplies  the  colonies  with  this  great  qtianl  c 
tity  of  linen  is  annually  diftributed  among,  and  ^ 
furniflies  a revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  thole 
other  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are  fpent 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  help  to 
fupport  the  Tumptuous  pi'ofulion  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation 
endeavours  to  fecure  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  trade 
of  its  own  colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful 
to  the  countries  in  favour  of  which  they  are 
ellablillied  than  to  thofe  againll  which  they  are 
ellablillied.  The  unjull  opprefllon  of  the  in*- 
duftry  of  other  countries  falls  back,  if  I may  fay 
fo,  upon  the  heads  of  the  opprelTors,  and  crulhes 
their  indullry  more  than  it  does  that  of  thofe 
other  countries.  By  thofe  regulations,  for 
example,  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  mull  fend 
the  linen  which  he  dellines  for  the  American 
market  to  London,  and  he  mull  bring  back 
from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  dellines  for 
the  German  market ; becaufe  he  can  neither 
fend  the  one  dmedlly  to  America,  nor  bring  back 
the  other  diredlly  from  thence.  By  this  rellraint 
he  is  probably  obliged  to  fell  the  one  fomewhat 
cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  fomewhat  dearer 
than  he  otherwife  might  have  done  ; and'  hfs 
profits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged  by  means 
of  it.  In  this  trade,  however,  between  Ham^ 
burgh  and  London,  he  certainly  receives  the 
returns  of  his  capital  much  more  quickly  than 
he  could  poffibly  have  done  in  the  dire6l  trade 
to  America,  even  though  we  fliould  foppofe, 

what 
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BOOK  what  is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  that  the  payments 
^ , of  America  were  as  pun6tual  as  thofe  of  London. 

In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  thofe  regu- 
lations confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his 
capital  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  a much 
greater  quantity  of  German  induftry  than  it 
poflibly  could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which 
he  is  excluded.  Though  the  one  employment, 
therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be  lefs  profitable 
than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  lefs  advantageous 
to  his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the 
employment  into  which  the  monopoly  naturally 
attradls,  if  I may  fay  fo,  the  capital  of  the 
London  merchant.  That  employment  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the 
greater  part  of  other  employments,  but,  on 
account  of  the  flownefs  of  the  returns,  it  cannot 
be  more  advantageous  to  his  country. 

After  all  the  unjuft  attempts,  therefore,  of 
every  country  in  Europe  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies, 
no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engrofs  to  itfelf 
any  thing  but  the  expence  of  fupporting  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  defending  in  time  of  war  the 
oppreflive  authority  which  it  affumes  over  them. 
The  inconveniencies  refulting  from  the  poffeffion 
of  its  colonies,  every  country  has  engrofled  to 
itfelf  completely.  The  advantages  refulting 
from  their  trade  it  has  been  obliged  to  fliare  with 
many  other  countries. 

At  firft  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the 
great  commerce  of  America,  naturally  leems  to 
be  an  acquifition  of  the  higheft  value.  To  the 
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■undlfcerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally  CHAP, 
prefents  itfelf  amidft  the  confufed  fcramble  of  , ^ 

politics  and  war,  as  a very  dazzling  obje6t  to 
fight  for.  The  dazzling  fplendour  of  the  objeft, 
however,  the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  the  com- 
merce, is  the  very  quality  which  renders  the 
monopoly  of  it  hurttul,  or  which  makes  one 
employment,  in  its  own  nature  neceflarily  lefs 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,  abforb  a much 
greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  ftock  of  every  country,  it  has 
been  Ihewn  in  the  fecond  book,  naturally  feeks, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  employment  moft  advan- 
tageous  to  that  country.  If  it  is  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belongs 
becomes  the  emporium  of  the  goods  of  all  the 
countries  whofe  trade  that  ftock  carries  on.  But 
the  owner  of  that  ftock  neceflarily  wiflies  to  dif- 
pofe  of  as  great  a part  of  thofe  goods  as  he  can 
at  home.  He  thereby  faves  himfelf  the  trouble, 
rflk,  and  expence,  of  exportation,  and  he  will 
upon  that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them  at  home, 
not  only  for  a much  fmaller  price,  but  with 
fomewhat  a finaller  profit  than  he  might  expert 
to  make  by  fending  them  abroad..  He  naturally, 
therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn 
his  carrying  trade  into  a foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption.  If  his  ftock  again  is  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  he  will,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  be  glad  to  difpofe  of  at  home  as 
great  a part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which 
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B o o K he  collects  in  order  to  export  to  Ibme  foreign 
. . market,  and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as 

he  can,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
into  a home  trade.  The  mercantile  ftock  of 
every  country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner 
the  near,  and  ihuns  the  diftant  employment  j 
naturally  courts  the  employment  in  which  the 
returns  are  frequent,  and  lliuns  that  in  which 
they  are  dillant  and  flow ; naturally  courts  the 
employment  in  which  it  can  maintain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  produ6live  labour  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  owner  refides, 
and  Ihuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain  there 
the  fmalleft  quantity.  It  naturally  courts  the 
employment  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  moll 
advantageous,  and  Ihuns  that  which  in  ordinary 
cafes  is  leall  advantageous  to  that  country. 

But  if  in  any  of  thofe  dillant  employments, 
which  in  ordinary  cafes  are  lefs  advantageous 
to  the  country,  the  profit  Ihould  happen  to  rife 
fomewhat  higher  than  what  is  fuflicient  to 
balance  the  natural  preference  which  is  given  to 
nearer  employments,  this  fuperiority  of  profit 
will  draw  flock  from  thofe  nearer  employments, 
till  the  profits  of  all  return  to  their  proper  level. 
This  fuperiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a proof 
that,  in  the  aftual  circumflances  of  the  fociety, 
thofe  dillant  employments  are  fomewhat  under- 
flocked in  proportion  to  other  employments,  and 
that  the  flock  of  the  fociety  is  not  dillributed  in 
the  properell  manner  among  all  the  difterent 
employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a proof  that 
fomething  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  Ibid  dearer 
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than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  forac  particular  c HA  P. 
dais  of  citizens  is  more  or  lefs  opprefl’ed  either  , 
by  paying  more  or  by  getting  lels  than  what  is 
fuitable  to  that  equality,  which  ought  to  take 
place,  and  which  naturally  does  take  place  among 
all  the  different  claffes  of  them.  Though  the 
lame  capital  never  will  maintain  the  lame  quan- 
tity of  produdive  labour  in  a dillant  as  in  a 
near  employment,  yet  a dillant  employment  may 
be  as  necelfary  for  the  welfare  of  the  fociety  as  a 
near  one ; the  goods  which  the  dillant  employ- 
ment deals  in  being  neceflary,  jierhaps,  for  car- 
r}’ing  on  many  of  the  nearer  employme?^ts.  But 
ii'the  profits  of  tiiofe  wlio  deal  in  fuch  goods  are 
above  their  proper  level,  thole  goods  will,  be  fold, 
dearer  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  fomewhat  abo\’9^ 
their  natural  pnce,  and  all  thofe  engaged  in  the 
nearer  employments  will  be  more  or  lefs  op- 
prefled  by  this  high  price.  Their  intereft,  there- 
fore, in  this  cafe  reijuires  that  fome  Hock  fliould 
be  withdrawn  from  thofe  nearer  employments^ 
and  turned  towards  that  dillant  one,  in  order-to 
reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to  thciF 
natural  price.  In  this  extraordinary  cafe,  the 
public  intereft  requires  that  fome  flock  fliould 
be  withdrawn  from  thofe  employments  which 
in  ordinary  cafes  are  more  advantageous,  and 
turned  towards  one  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is 
lefs  advantageous  to  the  public : and  in  this 
extraordinary  cafe,  the  natural  intercfts  and  in- 
clinations of  men  coincide  as  exactly  with  the 
public  intereft  as  in  all  other  ordinary  cafes, 
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BOOK  and  lead  them  to  withdraw  flock  from  the  near, 
^ , and  to  turn  it  towards  the  diftant  employment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interells  and  pailions 
of  individuals  naturally  difpofe  them  to  turn 
their  flock  towards  the  employments  which  in 
ordinary  cafes  are  mofl  advantageous  to  the  ib- 
ciety.  But  if  from  this  natural  preference  they 
fhould  turn  too  much  of  it  towards  thofe  em> 
ployments,  the  fall  of  profit  in  them  and  the 
rife  of  it  in  all  others  immediately  difpofe  them 
to  alter  this  faulty  diflribution.  Without  any 
intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  inte- 
refls  and  »afIions  of  men  naturally  le«ul  them  to 
divide  and  diflribute  the  flock  of  every  fociety, 
among  all  the  different  employments  carried  on 
in  it,  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  proportion 
which  is  mofl  agreeable  to  the  interefl  of  the 
whole  fociety. 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercan> 
tile  fyflem,  neceffarily  derange  more  or  lefs  this 
natural  and  mofl  advantageous  diflribution  of 
flock.  But  thofe  which  concern  the  trade  to 
America  and  the  Eafl  Indies  derange  it  perhaps 
more  than  any  other ; becaufe  the  trade  to  thofe 
two  great  continents  abforbs  a greater  quantity 
of  flock  than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade. 
The  regulations,  however,  by  which,  this  de- 
rangement is  effe6led  in  thofe  two  different 
branches  of  trade  are  not  altogether  the  fame. 
Monopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both ; but  it  is 
a different  fort  of  monopoly.  Monopoly  of  one 
kind  or  another,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  foie 
engine  of  the  mercantile  fyflem. 
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In  the  trade  to  America  every  nation  en-  chap. 
deavours  to  engrofs  as  much  as  poffible  the  whole 
iharket  of  its  own  colonies,  by  fairly  excluding  ' 
all  other  nations  from  any  diredl  trade  to  them. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  lixteenth  century, 
the  Portuguefe  endeavoured  to  manage  the  trade 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
claiming  the  foie  right  of  failing  in  the  Indian 
feas,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  having  fiidl 
found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  ftill 
Continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations 
from  any  diredl  trade  to  their  fpice  iflands* 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently  eftablifhed 
againft  all  other  European  nations,  who  are 
thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a trade  to  which 
it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  fome 
part  of  their  flock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the 
goods  which  that  trade  deals  in  fomewhat  dearer, 
than  if  they  could  import  them  themfelves  directly 
from  the  countries  which  produce  them. 

But  fince  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portugal, 
no  European  nation  has  claimed  the  exclulive 
fight  of  failing  in  the  Indian  feas,  of  which  the 
principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  lliips  of  all 
European  nations.  Except  in  Portugal,  how- 
ever, and  within  thefe  few  years  in  France,  the 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  lias  in  every  European 
country  been  fubjefiled  to  an  exclufive  company. 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly  eftablifhed 
againft  the  very  nation  w'hich  ere<5ls  them.  The 
greater  part  of  that  nation  are  thereby  not  only 
excluded  from  a trade  to  which  it  might  be  con- 
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book  venieiit  for  them  to  turn  fome  part  of  their  Hock, 
but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that 
trade  deals  in,  fomewhat  dearer  that  if  it  was 
open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since 
the  ellablilhment  of  the  Englifli  Eall  India  com- 
pany, for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of 
England,  over  and  above  being  excluded  from 
the  trade,  mull  have  paid  in  the  price  of  the  Eaft 
India  goods  which  they  have  confumed,  not 
only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the 
company  may  have  made  upon  thofe  goods  in 
confequence  of  their  monopoly,  but  for  all  the 
extraordinary  walle  w'hich  the  fraud  and  abule, 
infeparable  from  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  fo  great  a company,  mufl  neceffarily  have 
occafioned.  The  abfurdity  of  this  fecond  kind 
of  monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more  manifefl 
than  that  of  the  firfl. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more 
or  lefs  the  natural  difti’ibution  of  the  flock  of 
the  fociety : but  they  do  not  always  derange 
it  in  the  fame  way. 

]\Ionopolies  of  the  firfl  kind  always  attradb 
to  the  pai’ticular  trade  in  which  they  are  efla- 
blifhed,  a greater  proportion  of  the  flock  of  the 
fociety  than  what  would  go  to  that  trade  of  its 
own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  fccond  kind  may  fome- 
times  attra6l  flock  towards  the  particular  trade 
in  which  they  are  eflablifhed,  and  fometimes 
repel  it  from  that  trade  according  to  different 
circumflances.  In  poor  countries  they  naturally 
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attra^  towards  that  trade  more  ftock  than  would  c 
otherwife  go  to  it.  In  rich  countries  they  na-  ^ 
turally  repel  from  it  a good  deal  of  ftock  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
for  example,  wolild  probably  have  never  fent  a 
Angle  ftiip  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had  not  the  trade 
been  fubje<Sled  to  an  exclufive  company.  ' The 
eftablifliment  of  fuch  a company  neceflarily  en- 
courages adventurers.  Their  monopoly  fecures 
them  againft  all  competitors  in  tlie  home  market, 
and  they  have  the  fame  chance  for  foreign  mar- 
kets with  the  traders  of  other  nations.  Their 
monopoly  fliows  them  the  certainty  of  a great 
profit  upon  a confiderable  quantity  of  goods, 
and  the  chance  of  a confiderable  profit  upon  a 
great  quantity.  Without  fuch  extraordinary  en- 
couragement, the  poor  traders  of  fuch  poor 
countries  would  probably  never  have  thought  of 
hazarding  their  fmall  capitals  in  fo  very  diftant 
and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  muft  naturally  have  appeared  to 
them. 

Such  a rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a free 
trade,  fend  many  more  fliips  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
than  it  actually  does.  The  limited  ftock  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  company  probably  repels  from 
that  trade  many  great  mercantile  capitals  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital 
of  Holland  is  fo  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually overflowing,  fometimes  into  the  public 
funds  of  foreign  countries,  fometimes  into  loans 
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B o o K private  traders  and  adventurers  of  foreign 
IV.  countries,  fometimes  into  the  moft  round-about 
^ foreign  trades  of  confumption,  and  fometimes 

into  the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employments 
being  completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which 
can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  pro- 
fit being  already  placed  in  them,  the  capital 
of  Holland  neceflarily  flows  towards  the  moll 
dillant  employments.  The  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free,  would  probably 
abforb  the  greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital. 
The  Eaft  Indies  ofier  a market  both  for  the 
manufaftures  of  Europe  and  for  the  gold  and 
filver  as  well  as  for  feveral  other  productions  of 
America,  greater  and  more  extenfive  than  both 
Europe  and  America  put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  diftribu-r 
tion  of  ftock  is  necelTarily  hurtful  to  the  fociety 
in  which  it  takes  place ; whether  it  be  by  re- 
pelbng  from  a particular  trade  the  ftock  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it,  or  by  attracting  to- 
wards a pfirticular  trade  that  which  would  not 
otherwife  come  to  it.  If,  without  any  exolufive 
company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  greater  than  it  actually  is,  that  country 
piuft  fuffer  a confiderable  loft  by  part  of  its  ca- 
pital being  excluded  from  the  employment  moft 
convenient  for  that  part.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  if’,  without  any  exclufive  company,  the 
trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  Elaft  Indies 
would  be  lefs  than  it  actually  is,  or,  what  per- 
haps is  more  probable,  would  not  exift  at  all, 
^hqfe  two  countries  muft  likewife  fuffer  a con^ 
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fidcrable  lofs  by  part  of  their  capital  being  chap. 
drawn  into  an  employment  which  mull  be  more  ^ 
or  lefs  unfuitable  to  their  prefent  circumftances. 

Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  their  prefent  cir- 
eumftances,  to  buy  Eaft  India  goods  of  other 
nations,  even  though  they  fliould  pay  fomewhat 
dearer,  than  to  turn  fo  great  a part  of  their  llnall 
capital  to  fo  very  diflant  a trade,  in  wliich  the 
returns  are  fo  very  flow,  in  which  that  capital 
can  maintain  fo  fmall  a quantity  of  produdbive 
labour  at  home,  where  productive  labour  is  fo 
much  wanted,  where  fo  little  is  donc>  and  where 
fo  much  is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclulive  company,  there- 
fore, a particular  country  fliould  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  any  direCt  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  it 
will  not  from  thence  follow  that  fuch  a company 
ought  to  be  eftabliflied  there,  but  only  that  fuch 
a country  ought  not  in  thefe  circumftances  to 
trade  direClly  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  That  fuch 
companies  are  not  in  general  neceflary  for  carr}v 
ing  on  the  Eaft  India  trade,  is  fufliciently  demon- 
ilrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portuguefe,  who 
enjoyed  almoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a 
century  together  without  any  exclufive  company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  faid,  could 
well  have  capital  fuflicient  to  maintain  faCtors 
and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  fhips 
which  he  might  occaflonally  fend  thither ; and 
yet,  unlefs  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a cargo  might  frequently  make  his 
fliips  lofe  the  feafon  for  returning,  and  the  ex. 
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BOOK  pence  of  fo  long  a delay  would  not  only  eat  up 
. the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure  but  frequently 

occafion  a very  confiderable  lofs.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  if  it  proved  any  thing  at  all, 
would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade 
could  be  carried  on  without  an  exclulive  com- 
pany, which  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
nations.  There  is  no  great  branch  of  trade  in 
which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant 
is  fuflScient,  for  carrying  on  all  the  fubordinate 
branches  which  mufl  be  carried  on,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  principal  one.  But  when  a nation 
is  ripe  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  fome  mer- 
chants naturally  turn  their  capitals  towards  the 
principal,  and  fome  towards  the  fubordinate 
branches  of  it ; and  though  aU  the  different 
branches  of  it  are  in  this  manner  carried  on,  yet 
it  very  feldom  happens  that  they  are  all  carried 
on  by  the  capital  of  one  private  merchant.  If  a 
nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  Eafl  India  trade, 
a certain  portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally 
divide  itfelf  among  all  the  different  branches  of 
that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants  will  find  it 
for  their  interell  to  relide  in  the  Erfl  Indies,  and 
to  employ  their  capitals  there  in  providing  goods 
for  the  lliips  which  are  to  be  lent  out  by  other 
merchants  who  refide  in  Europe.  The  fettle- 
ments  which  different  European  nations  have 
obtained  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  if  they  were  taken 
from  the  exclufive  companies  to  which  they  at  i 
prefent  belong,  and  put  under  the  immediate 
prote6lion  of  the  fovereign,  would  render  this 
relidence  both  fafe  and  eafy,  at  leall  to  the  mer. 
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chants  of  the  particular  nations  to  whom  thofe  c 
fettlements  belong.  If  at  any  particular  time  ^ 
that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  of 
its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I may  fay 
fo,  towards  the  Eaft  India  trade,  w’as  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  carrying  on  all  thofe  different  branches 
of  it,  it  would  be  a proof  that,  at  that  particular 
time,  that  country  was  not  ripe  for  that  trade, 
and  that  it  would  do  better  to  buy  for  fome 
time,  even  at  a higher  .price,  from  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  Eaft  India  goods  it  had  oc- 
cafton  for,  than  to  import  them  itfelf  diredlly 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  What  it  might  lofe  by 
the  high  price  of  thofe  goods  could  feldom  be 
. equal  to  the  lofs  which  it  W'ould  fuftain  by  the 
diftra£lion  of  a large  portion  of  its  capital  from 
other  employments  more  neceflary,  or  more  ufe- 
ful,  or  more  fuitable  to  its  circumftances  and 
fituation,  than  a diredl  trade  to  the  liaft  Indies. 

^rhough  the  Europeans  poffels  many  con- 
fiderable  fettlements  both  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  have  not 
yet  eftablifhed  in  either  of  thofe  countries  fuch 
numerous  and  thriving  colonies  as  thofe  in  the 
iftands  and  euntinent  of  America.  Africa,  how- 
ever, as  well  IB  feveral  of  the  countries  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations.  But 
thofe  nations  were  by  no  means  fo  weak  and 
defencelefs  as  the  iniferable  and  helplefs  Ameri- 
cans ; and  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited,  they  were 
befides  much  more  populous.  The  moft  barba- 
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BOOK  rous  nations  either  of  Africa  or  of  the  Eafl 

^ . Indies  were  Ihepherds;  even  the  Hottentots 

were  fo.  But  the  natives  of  every  part  of 
America,  except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only 
hunters ; and  the  difference  is  very  great  between 
the  number  of  ftiepherds  and  that  of  hunters 
whom  the  fame  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory 
can  maintain.  In  Africa  and  the  Eafl  Indies, 
therefore,  it  was  more  difficult  to  difplace  the 
natives,  and  to  extend  the  European  plantations 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  genius  of  exclufive  companies, 
beffdes,  is  unfavourable,  it  has  already  been  ob* 
ferved,  to  the  growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has 
probably  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  little 
progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  Eafl  In. 
dies.  The  Portuguefe  carried  on  the  trade  both 
to  Africa  and  the  Eafl  Indies  without  any  exclu. 
five  companies,  and  their  fettlemeiits  at  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coafl  of  Africa, 
and  at  Goa  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  though'  much 
depreffed  by  fiiperllition  and  every  fort  of  bad 
government,  yet  bear  fome  faint  refemblance  to 
the  colonies  of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited 
by  Portuguefe  who  have  been  eflablifhed  there 
for  feveral  generations.  The  Dutch  fettlements 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are 
at  prefent  the  moll  confiderable  colonies  which 
the  Europeans  have  eflablifhed  either  in  Africa 
or  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  both  thefe  fettlements 
are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  fituation.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a race  of 
people  almofl  as  barbarous  and  quite  as  inca* 
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pable  of  defending  themfelves  as  the  natives  of  chap. 
America.  It  is  beiides  the  half-way  houfe,  if  . , 

one  may  fay  lb,  between  Europe  and  the  Eaft 
Indies,  at  which  almoll  every  European  ftiip 
makes  fome  (lay  both  in  going  and  returning. 

The  fupplying  of  thofe  Ihips  with  every  fort  of 
frelh  provifions,  with  fruit  and  fometimes  with 
wine,  affords  alone  a very  extenfive  market  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonifts.  What  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  between  Europe  and 
every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Batavia  is  between 
the  principal  countries  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It 
lies  upon  the  moft  frequented  road  jfrom  Indof- 
tan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is  nearly  about 
mid-way  upon  that  road.  Almoft  all  the  Ihips 
too  that  fail  between  Europe  and  China  touch  at 
Batavia ; and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
center  and  principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the 
country  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ; not  only  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  Europeans, 
but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native 
Indians;  and  veftels  navigated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  China  and  Japan,  of  Tonquin,  Malacca, 
Cochin-China,  and  the  illand  of  Celebes,  are 
frequently  to  be  feen  in  its  port.  Such  advan- 
tageous  lltuations  have  enabled  thofe  two  colo- 
nies to  furmount  all  the  obftacles  which  the 
oppreflive  genius  of  an  exoluftve  company  may 
have  occafionally  oppofed  to  their  growth.  They 
have  enabled  Batavia  to  furmount  the  addition^ 
difadvantage  of  perhaps  the  moft  unwholefome 
climate  in  the  world. 

The 
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BOOK  The  Englifli  and  Dutch  companies,  though 

. , they  liave  edabliflied  no  coniiderable  colonies, 

except  the  two  above  mentioned,  have  both 
made  confiderable  conquefts  in  the  Eaft.  Indies. 
But  in  the  manner  in  which  they  both  govern 
their  new  fubjedls,  the  natural  genius  of  an  ex- 
clufive  company  has  Iho^vn  itfelf  moft  diftinfitly. 
In  the  fpice  iflands  the  Dutch  are  faid  to  bum 
all  the  Ipiceries  which  a fertile  feafon  produces 
beyond  what  they  expe6t;  to  difpofe  of  in  Eu- 
rope with  fuch  a profit  as  they  think  fuflicient. 
In  the  iflands  where  they  have  no  fettlements, 
they  give  a premium  to  thofe  who  coUe6l  the 
young  bloflbms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove 
. and  nutmeg  trees  which  naturally  grow  there, 
but  which  this  favage  policy  has  now,  it  is  laid, 
almoll  completely  extirpated.  Even  in  the 
iflands  where  they  have  fettlements  they  have 
very  much  reduced,  it  is  laid,  the  number  of 
thofe  trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  their  ow'n 
iflands  was  much  greater  than  what  fuited  their 
market,  the  natives,  they  fufpedl,  might  find 
means  to  convey  fome  part  of  it  to  other  na- 
tions ; and  the  bell  way,  they  imagine,  to  fecure 
their  own  monopoly,  is  to  take  care  that  no 
more  lhall  grow  than  w’hat  they  tliemfelves  carry 
to  market.  By  difierent  arts  of  opprefiTion  they 
have  reduced  the  population  of  leveral  of  the 
Moluccas  nearly  to  the  number  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupply  with  frefli  provifions  and  other 
neceflaries  of  life  their  own  infignificant  garri- 
fons,  and  fuch  of  their  fliips  as  occafionally  come 
' there 
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there  for  a cargo  of  fpices.  Under  the  govern-  c 
ment  even  of  the  Portuguefe,  however,  thofe 
iflands  are  faid  to  have  been  tolerably  well  inha- 
bited. The  Englilh  company  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  ellablilh  in  Bengal  fo  perfedlly  dellrudlive 
a fyftem.  The  plan  of  their  government,  how- 
ever, has  had  exa«3;ly  the  fame  tendency.  It  has 
not  been  uncommon,  I am  well  allured,  for  the 
chief,  that  is,  the  firll  clerk  of  a faftory,  to  oi'der 
a peafant  to  plough  up  a rich  field  of  poppies, 
and  fow  it  with  rice  or  foine  other  grain.  The 
pretence  was,  to  prevent  a fcarcity  of  provilions  ; 
but  the  real  reafon,  to  give  the  chief  an  oppor- 
tunity of  felling  at  a better  price  a large  quan- 
tity of  opium,  which  he  happened  then  to  have 
upon  hand.  Upon  other  occallons  the  order  has 
been  reverfed  ; and  a rich  field  of  rice  or  other 
grain  has  been  ploughed  up,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a plantation  of  poppies  ; when  the 
chief  forefaw  that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely 
to  be  made  by  opium.  The  fervants  of  the 
company  have  upon  feveral  occafions  attempted 
to  eftablifli  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  of 
Ibme  of  the  moll  important  branches,  not  only 
of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland  trade  of  the 
country.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it 
is  impoflible  that  they  flioiild  not  at  fome  time 
or  another  have  attempted  to  rellrain  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they 
lias  thus  ufurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the 
quantity  which  they  themleives  could  purchafe, 
but  to  that  which  they  could  expedl  to  fell  with 
fuch  a profit  as  they  rpight  think  fufficient.  In 
3 the 
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BOOK  the  courfe  of  a century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the 

. . Englilh  company  would  in  this  manner  have 

probably  proved  as  completely  deftrudtive  as 
that  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  mote  directly 
contrary  to  the  real  intereft  of  thofe  companies, 
confidered  as  the  fovereigns  of  the  countries 
which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  deftru6Uve 
plan.  In  almoil  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereign  is  drawn  from  that  of  the  people.  The 
greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  therefore,  the 
greater  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour,  the  more  they  can  afford  to  the  fovereign. 
It  is  his  intereft,  therefore,  to  increafe  as  much 
as  poffible  that  annual  produce.  But  if  this 
is  the  intereft  of  every  fovereign,  it  is  pecu* 
liarly  fo  of  one,  w'hofe  revenue,  like  that  of  the 
fovereign  of  Bengal,  arifes  chiefly  from  a land* 
rent.  That  rent  muft  neceffarily  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  quantity 
will  always  be  fuited  with  more  or  lefs  exa6lnefi 
to  the  confumption  of  thofe  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagernefs  of  their 
competition.  It  is  the  intereft  of  fuch  a fove- 
reign,  therefore,  to  open  the  moft  extenflve 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  aUoW 
the  moft  perfedl  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order 
to  increafe  as  much  as  poflible  the  number  and 
the  competition  of  buyers ; and  upon  this  ac- 
count to  aboliili,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but 
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all  reftraints  upon  the  tranlportation  of  the  chap. 
home  produce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  . ■ 

another,  upon  its  exportation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of  any 
kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged.  He  is  in 
this  manner  moil  likely  to  increafe  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  confe- 
quently  of  his  own  lhare  of  it,  or  of  his  own 
revenue. 

But  a company  of  merchants  are,  it  fecms, 
incapable  of  conlidering  themfelves  as  fove- 
reigns,  even  after  they  have  become  fuch. 

Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to  fell  again,  they 
ftill  confiider  as  their  principal  bnfinefs,  and  b 
a llrange  abfurdity,  regard  the  charadler  of  the 
fovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  mer- 
chant,  as  fomething  which  ought  to  be  made 
fubfervient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and 
thereby  to  fell  with  a better  profit  in  Europe. 

They  endeavour  for  this  purpofe  to  keep  out  as 
much  as  pofhble  all'  competitors  from  the  mar- 
ket of  the  countries  which  are  fubjedl  to  their 
government,  and  confequently  to  reduce,  at 
leall,  fome  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  thofe 
coimtries  to  what  is  barely  fuHicient  for  fupply- 
ing  their  own  demand,  or  to  what  they  can  ex- 
pe6l  to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  a profit  as  they 
may  think  reafonable.  Their  mercantile  habits 
draw  them  in  this  manner,  almoft  neceflarily, 
though  perhaps  infenfibly,  to  prefer  upon  all 
ordinary  occafions  the  little  and  tranfitory  profit 
of  the  monopolill  to  the  great  and  permanent 
• ' a revenue 
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BOOK  revenue  of  the  ;fovereign,  and  would  gradually 
. . lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  fubjedl  to  their 

government  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Moluc- 
cas. It  is  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  India  company, 
confidered  as  fovcreigns,  that  the  European 
goods  which  are  carried  to  the  Indian  domi- 
nions, fliould  be  fold  there  as  cheap  as  poffible  j 
and  that  the  Indian  goods  which  are  brought 
from  thence  Ihould  bring  there  as  good  a price, 
or  fliould  be  fold  there  as  dear  as  poffible. 
But  the  reverfe  of  this  is  their  intereft  as-mer- 
chants.  As  fovereigns,  their  intereft  is  exactly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  which  they 
govern.  As  merchants,  their  intereft  is  directly 
oppofite  to  that  intereft. 

But  if  the  genius  of  Inch  a government,  even 
as  to  what  concerns  its  dire6lion  in  Europe,  is  in 
this  manner  eflentially  and  perhaps  incurably 
faulty,  that  of  its  adminiftration  in  India  is 
ftill  more  fo.  That  adminiftration  is  neceflkrily 
compoled  of  a council  of  merchants,  a profeffion 
no  doubt  extremely  relpe6lable,  but  which  in  no 
country  in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  that 
fort  of  authority  which  naturally  over-awes  the 
people,  and  without  force  commands  their  will- 
in"  obedience.  Such  a council  can  command 
obedience  only  by  the  militaiy  force  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  and  their  government  is 
therefore  neceflkrily  militaiy  and  delpotical. 
Their  proper  bufinefs,  however,  is  that  of  mer- 
chants. It  is  to  fell,  upon  their  mafters’  ac- 
count, the  European  goods  configned  to  them, 
and  to  buy  in  return  Indian  goods  for  the 

European 
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European  market.  It  is  to  fell  the  one  as  dear  chap. 
and  to  buy  the  other  as  cheap  as  poflible,.  and 
coufequently  to  exclude  as  much  as  poflible  all 
rivals  from  the  particular  market  where  they 
keep  their  fliop.  The  genius  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  therefore,  lb  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of 
the  company,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  direftion. 

It  tends  to  make  government  fubfervient  to  the 
. interell  of  monopoly,  and  confequently  to  Hunt 
the  natural  growth  of  fome  parts  at  leall  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely 
fuflicient  for  anfwering  the  demand  of  the 
company. 

All  the  members  of  the  adminiftration,  be- 
fides,  trade  more  or  lefs  upon  their  own  account, 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  fo. 

Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolifli  than  to 
expert  that  the  clerks  of  a great  counting-houfe 
at  ten  thoufand  miles  diftance,  and  confequently 
almoft  quite  out  of  fight,  Ihould,  upon  a fimple 
order  from  their  mailers,  give  up  at  once  doing 
any  fort  of  bufinefs  upon  their  own  account, 
abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of  making  a fortune, 
of  which  they  have  the  means  in  tlieir  hands, 
and  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  fala- 
ries  which  thofe  mailers  allow  tliem,  and  which, 
moderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  augmented, 
being  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of 
the  company  trade  can  afford.  In  fuch  circum- 
llances,  to  prohibit  the  fervants  of  the  company 
from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  have 
fcarce  any  other  effedl  than  to  enable  the  fupe- 
rior  fervants,  under  pretence  of  executing  their 
mailers’  order,  to  opprefs  fuch  of  the  inferior  ones 
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B O O K as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their 
difpleafure.  The  fervants  naturally  endeavour  to 
eftablilh  the  fame  monopoly  in  favour  of  their 
own  private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade  of  the 
company.  If  they  are  fuffered  to  &&.  as  they  could 
wilh,  they  will  edablilh  this  monopoly  openly 
and  directly,  by  fairly  prohibiting  all  other  peo- 
ple from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they 
chufe  to  deal ; and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  bed  and 
lead  oppreflive  way  of  edablilhing  it.  But  if  by 
an  order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing  this,  they  will,  notwithdanding,  endeavour 
to  edablilh  a monopoly  of  the  lame  kind,  fecretly 
and  indiredlly,  in  a way  that  is  much  more  de- 
drudlive  to  the  country.  They  will  employ  the 
whole  authority  of  government,  and  pervert  the 
adminidration  of  judice,  in  order  to  harafs  and 
ruin  thofe  who  interfere  with  them  in  any  branch 
of  commerce  w'hich,  by  means  of  agents,  either 
concealed,  or  at  lead  not  publicly  avowed,  they 
may  chufe  to  carry  on.  But  the  private  trade  of 
the  fervants  will  naturally  extend  to  a much 
greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  public  trade 
of  the  company.  The  puWic  trade  of  the  com- 
pany extends  no  further  than  the  trade  with  Eu- 
rope, and  comprehends  a part  only  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country.  But  the  private  trade  of 
the  fervants  may  extend  to  all  the  diderent 
branches  both  of  its  inland  and  forwgn  trade. 
The  monopoly  of  the  company  can  tend  only  to 
dunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a free 
trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe.  That  of 
the  ferv'ants  tends  to  dunt  the  natural  growth  of 
. every 
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every  part  of  the  produce  in  which  they  chufe  to  C H A P. 
deal,  of  what  is  deftined  for  home  confumption,  . . 

as  well  as  of  what  is  deftined  for  exportation ; and 
confequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  count!)",  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  tlie  quantity  of 
every  fort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  necelfa- 
ries  of  life,  whenever  the  fen'ants  of  the  com- 
pany chufe  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  thofe  fervants 
can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expe6l  to  fell  with 
fuch  a profit  as  pleafes  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  fituation  too  the  fer- 
vants muft  be  more  difpofed  to  fupport  with  ri- 
gorous feverity  their  own  intereft  againft  that  of  , 

the  country  which  they  govern,  than  their  maf- 
ters  can  be  to  fupport  theirs.  The  country  be- 
longs to  their  mafters,  who  cannot  avoid  having 
fome  regard  for  the  intereft  of  what  belongs  to 
them.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  fervants. 

The  real  intereft  of  their  mafters,  if  they  were 
capable  of  underflanding  it,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  country*,  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly, 
and  the  meannefe  of  mercantile  prejudice,  that 
they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real  intereft  of  the 
fervants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
country,  and  the  moft  perfect  information  would 
not  neceffarily  put  an  end  to  their  oppreflions. 

The  regulations  accordingly  which  have  been 
fent  out  from  Europe,  though  they  have  been  fre- 
quently weak,  have  upon  moft  occafions  been 

* The  intereft  of  every  proprietor  of  ladia  Stock,  bnvevH',  is  by 
no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  govenunent  of 
which  his  vote  gives  him  ibme  in&oence.  See  Book  V.  Chap,  i. 

Part  3d. 
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BOOK  well-naeaning.  More  intelligence,  and  perhaps 
. lefs  good  meaning,  has  fometiines  appeared  in 
thofe  ellablilhed  by  the  fervants  in  India.  It  is  a 
very  lingular  government,  in  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  adminillration  willies  to  get  out  of  the 
■country,  and  confequeutly  to  have  done  with  the 
government,  as  foon  as  he  can,  and  to  whofe  in* 
tereft,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it,  and  carried  his 
whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfedlly  indillerent 
though  the  whole  country  was  fwallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake. 

I mean  not,  however,  by  any  thing  which  I 
have  here  faid,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation 
upon  the  general  charadter  of  the  fervants  of  the 
Eall  India  company,  and  much  lefs  upon  that 
of  any  particular  perfons.  It  is  the  fyllem  of  go- 
vernment, the  lituation  in  which  they  are  placed, 
that  1 mean  to  cenfure  ; not  the  charadler  of 
thofe  who  have  adled  in  it.  They  adled  as  their 
lituation  naturally  diredled,  and  they  who  have 
clamoured  the  loudell  againll  them’would,  pro- 
bablyj  not  have  adied  better  themfelves.  In  war 
and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Madras  and 
Calcutta  have  upon  feveral  occalions  condudled 
themfelves  with  a refolutiori  and  decilive  wifdoin 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  Senate  of 


Rome  in  the  bell  days  of  that  republic.  The  P 

members  of  thofe  councils,  however,  had  been  ft 

bred  to  profellions  very  different  from  war  and  ft 

politics.  But  their  lituation  alone,  without  C( 

education,  experience,  or  even  example,  feems 
to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great  01 

qualities  which  it  required,  and  to  have  infpired  ar 

them  both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which  they 
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themfelves  could  not  well  know  that  they  pof-  chap. 
lelTed.  If  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has  . , 

animated  them  to  a6tions  of  magnanimity  which 
could  not  well  have  been  expected  from  them, 
we  Ihould  not  wonder  if  upon  others  it  has 
prompted  them  to  exploits  of  fomewhat  a dif- 
ferent nature. 

Such  exclufive  companies,  therefore,  are  nui- 
fances  in  every  relpe6l ; always  more  or  lefs  in- 
convenient to  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
ellabliihed,  and  deftru^live  to  thofe  which  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  government. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Conclujion  of  the  Mercantile  Syjlem..  , , 

Though  the  encouragement  of  exporta-  CHAP. 

tion,  and  the  difcouragement  of  importa- 
tion,  are  the  two  great  engines  by  which  the 
mercantile  fyllem  propofes  to  enrich  every  coun, 
try,  yet  with  regard  to  fome  particular  commo- 
dities, it  feems  to  follow  an  oppofite  plan  : to 
difcourage  exportation,  and  to  encourage  im- 
portation. Its  ultimate  objeft,  however,  it  pre, 
tends,  is  always  the  fame,  to  enrich  the  country 
by  an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  It  dif- 
courages  the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  ma- 
nufa6ture,  and  of  the  inllruments  of  trade,  in 
order  to  give  our  own  workmen  an  advantage, 
and  to  enable  them  to  underfell  thofe  of  other 
nations  in  all  foreign  markets  ; and  by  rellrain- 
. II  3 ing. 
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KOOK  ing,  in  this  manner,  the  exportation  of  a few 
. . commodities,  of  no  great  price,  it  propofes  to 

occaiion  a much  greater  and  more  valuable  ex- 
portation of  others.  It  encourages  the  importa- 
tion of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  in  order 
that  our  own  people  may  be  enabled  to  work 
them  up  more  cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
greater  and  more  valuable  importation  of  the 
manufactured  commodities.  I do  not  obferve, 
at  leall  in  our  Statute  Book,  any  encouragement 
given  to  the  importation  of  the  inftruments  of 
trade.  When  manufactures  have  advanced  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  greatnefs,  the  fabrication  of  the 
inftruments  of  trade  becomes  itfelf  the  objeCt  of  a 
great  number  of  very  important  manufactures. 
To  give  any  particular  encouragement  to  the 
importation  of  fuch  inftruments,  would  interfere 
too  much  with  the  intereft  of  thofe  manufactures. 
Such  importation,  therefore,  inftead  of  being  en- 
couraged, has  frequently  been  prcdiibited.  Thus 
the  importation  of  wool  cards,  except  frdm  Ire- 
land, or  when  brought  in  as  wreck  or  prize  goods, 
was  prohibited  by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV. ; which 
prohibition  was  renewed  by  the  39th  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  has  been  continued  and  rendered  per- 
petual by  fubfequent  laws. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture has  fometimes  been  encouraged  by  an  ex- 
I emption  from  the  duties  to  which  other  goods 
are  fubjeCt,  and  fometimes  by  bounties.  ' 

The  importation  of  ftieep’s  wool  from  feveral 
different  countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all  coun- 
tries, of  undrefled  flax,  of  the  greater  part  of 
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dying  drugs,  of  the  greater  part  of  undreflfed  c hap. 
hides  from  Ireland  or  the  Britifli  colonies,  of  feal 
ikins  from  the  Britilh  Greenland  hihery,  of  pig 
and  bar  iron  from  the  Britifli  colonies,  as  well 
as  of  feveral  other  materials  of  manufadlure,  has 
been  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  all 
duties,  if  properly  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe. 

The  private  interefts  of  our  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers may,  perhaps,  have  extorted  from 
the  legiflature  thefe  exemptions,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  our  other  commercial  regulations. 

They  are,  however,  perfectly  juft  and  reafbn- 
able,  and  if,  confiftently  with  the  neceffities  of 
the  ftate,  they  could  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
materials  of  manufacture,  the  public  would  cer- 
tainly be  a gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, has  in  fome  cafes  extended  thefe  exemp- 
tions a good  deal  beyond  what  can  juftly  be  con- 
fldered  as  the  rude  materials  of  their  work.  By 
the  24  Geo.  II.  chap.  46.  a fmall  duty  of  only 
one  penny  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  brown  linen  yarn,  inftead  of 
much  higher  duties  to  which  it  had  been  fub- 
jeCted  before,  viz.  of  fixpence  the  pound  upon 
fail  yarn,  of  one  ftiilling  the  pound  upon  all 
French  and  Dutch  yarn,  and  of  two  pounds 
thirteen  {hillings  and  fourpence  upon  the  hun- 
dred weight  of  ail  fpruce  or  Mufcovia  yarn.  But . 
our  manufacturers  were  not  long  iatisfied  with 
this  reduction.  By  the  29th  of  the  fame  King, 
chap.  1 5.  the  fame  law  which  gave  a bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  Britifli  and  Irifh  linen  of 
1 1 4 which 
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B 'o  o K which  the  price  did  not  exceed  eighteen  pence 

. the  yard,  even  this  fmall  duty  upon  the  importa- 

tion of  brown  linen  yarn  was  taken  away.  In  the 
different  operations,  however,  which  are  necef- 
laiy  for  the  preparation  of  linen  yarn,  a good 
deal  more  induftry  is  employed,  than  in  the  fub- 
fequent  operation  of  preparing  linen  cloth  from 
linen  yarn.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  induftry  of  the 
flax-growers  and  flax-dreflers,  three  or  four  fpin-, 
ners,  at  leaft,  are  neceflary,  in  order  to  keep  one  . 
weaver  in  conftant  employment ; and  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  labour,  ne- 
ceflary for  the  preparation  of  linen  clotli,  is  em- 
ployed ip  that  of  linen  yarn  ; but  our  fpinners 
are  poor  people,  women  commonly,  fcattered 
about  in  all  different  parts  of  the  country,  with-, 
out  fupport  or  protedlion.  It  is  not  by  the  fale  of 
their  work,  but  by  that  of  the  complete  work  of 
the  weavers,  that  our  great  imafter  manufac- 
turers make  their  profits.  As  it  is  their  intereft 
to  fell  the  complete  manufacture  as  dear,  fo  is 
it  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  poffible.  By 
extorting  from  die  legiflature  bounties  .upon  the 
exportation  of  their  own  linen,  high  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  all  foreign  linen,  and  a total 
prohibition  of  the  home  confumption  of  fcpne 
forts  of  (French  linen,  they  endeavour  to  fell 
their  own  goods  as  dear  as  poffible.  By  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  foreign  linen 
yarn,  and  thereby  bringing  it  into  competition 
with  that  which . is  made  by  our  own  people, 
they  endeavour  to  buy  the  work  of  the  poor 
fpinners  as  cheap. as  poffible.  They  are  as  in, 
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fent  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  their  own  chap. 
weavers  as  the  earnings  of  the  poor  fpinners,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman, 
that  they  endeavour  either  to  raife  the  price  of 
the  complete  work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude 
materials.  It  is  the  induflry  which  is  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  that 
is  principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile 
lyftem.  That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of'  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often  either 
neglefted  or  opprefTed. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
linen,  and  the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  yarn,  which  were  granted 
only  for  fifteen  years,  but  continued  by  two  dif- 
ferent prolongations,  expire  with  the  end  of  the 
feffion  of  parliament  which  fhall  immediately 
follow  the  24th  of  June  1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation 
of  the  materials  of  manufadlure  by  bounties,  has 
been  principally  confined  to  fuch  as  were  imr 
ported  from  our  American  plantations. 

The  firfl  bounties  of  this  kind  were  thofe 
granted 'about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, upon  the  importation  of  naval  flores  from 
America.  Under  this  denomination  were  com- 
prehended timber  fit  for  malls,  yards,  and  bow- 
fprits ; hemp,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  The 
bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  the  ton  upon 
mailing-timber,  and  that  of  fix  pounds  the  ton 
upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  fuch  as  fhould  be 
imported  into  England  from  Scotland.  Both 
thefe  bounties  continued  without  any  variation, 
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B O 0 K at  the  fame  rate,  till  they  were  feverally  allowed 
to  expire;  that  upon  hemp,  on  the  ift  of  Ja- 
nuary  1741,  and  that  upon  mafting-timber  at  the 
end  of  the  iedion  of  parliament  immediately  fol« 
lowing  the  24th  June  1781. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine  underwent,  during  their 
continuance,  feveral  alterations.  Originally  that 
upon  tar  Avas  four  pounds  the  ton ; that  upon  pitch 
the  fame ; and  that  upon  turpentine,  three  pounds 
the  ton.  The  bounty  of  four  pounds  Ae  ton 
upon  tar  was  afterwards  confined  to  fuch  as  had 
been  prepared  in  a particular  manner;  that  upon 
other  good,  clean,  and  merchantable  tar,  was  re- 
duced to  two  poimds  four  {hillings  the  ton. 
The  bounty  upon  pitch  was  likewife  reduc^  to 
one  pound ; and  that  upon  turpentine  to  one 
pound  ten  {hidings  the  ton. 

The  fecond  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  any 
of  the  materials  of  manuftiAure,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  2 1 Geo.  II. 
chap.  30.  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from 
the  Britilh  plantations.  When  the  plantation  in- 
digo ^ was  worth  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the 
bell  French  indigo,  it  was  by  this  a6l  entitled  to  a 
bounty  of  fixpence  the  pound.  This  bounty, 
which,  like  moft  others,  was  granted  only  for  a li- 
mited time,  was  continued  fi3r  leveral  prolonga- 
tions, but  was  reduced  to  four  pence  the  pound. 
It  was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  fef- 
fion  of  parliament  which  followed  the  25th 
March  1781. 

'Phe  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted 
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(much  about  the  time  that  we  were  banning  c H A,  P. 
ibraetimes  to  court  and  fometiraes  to  quarrel  . , 

with  our  American  colonies)  by  the  4 Geo.  III. 
chap.  26.  upon  the  importation  of  hemp,  or  un- 
dre^ed  dax,  from  the  Britiih  plantations.  This 
bounty  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from 
the  24th  June  1764,  to  tlie  24th  June  1785. 

For  the  firft  feven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  eight  pounds  the  ton,  for’ the  fecOnd  at  fix 
pounds,  and  for  the  third  at  four  pounds.  It 
was  not  extended  to  Scotland,  of  which  the 
climate  (although  hemp  is  foraetimes  raifed 
there,  in  fmall  quantities  and  of  an  inferior 
quality,)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  produce.  Such 
a bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flax 
into  England  would  have  been  too  great  a dill 
couragement  to  the  native  produce  of  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  foiurth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
granted  by  the  5 Geo.  III.  chap.  4 5.  upon  the  im- 
portation of  wood  from  America.  It  was  granted 
for  nine  years,  from  the  ift  January  1766,  to  the 
ift  January  1775.  During  the  firft  three  years, 
it  was  to  be  for  every  hundred  and  twenty  good 
deals,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  j and  for  every 
load  containing  fifty  cubic  feet  of  other  fquared 
timber  at  the  rate  of  twelve  {hillings.  For  the 
iecond  three  years,  it  was  for  deals  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  {hillings,  and  for  other  fquared 
timber,  at  the  rate  of  eight  {hillings  •,  and  for 
tile  third  three  years,  it  was  fi>r  de^ds  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  ten  {hillings,  and  for  other  iquared 
thnber,  at  the  rate  of  five  {hillings. 

The 
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BOOK  The  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted 

, . hy  the  9 Geo.  III.  chap.  38.  upon  the  importa- 

tion of  raw  filk  from  the  Britifli  plantations.  It 
was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  ill 
January  1770,  to  the  ill  January  1791.  For 
the  firll  feven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds 
value  ; for  the  fecond,  at  twenty  pounds  ; and 
for  the  third,  at  fifteen  pounds.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  filk-worm,  and  the  preparation  of 
ftlk,  requires  fo  much  hand  labour ; and  labour 
is  fo  very  dear  in  America,  that  even  this  great 
bounty,  I have  been  informed,  was  not  likely  to 
produce  any  conliderable  eff'eft. 

The  fixth  bounty  of  this  kind,  vras  that  granted 
by  1 1 Geo.  III.  chap.  50.  for  the  importation  of 
pipe,  hoglhead,  and  barrel  Haves  and  heading, 
from  the  Britifli  plantations.  It  was  granted  for 
nine  years,  from  ill  January  1772,  to  the  iH 
January  1781.  For  the  firll  three  years,  it  was 
for  a certain  quantity  of  each,  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  fix  pounds ; for  the  fecond  three  years,  at 
four  pounds ; and  for  the  third  three  years,  at 
two  pounds. 

The  feventh  and  lall  bounty  of  this  kind,  was 
that  granted  by  the  19  Geo.  III.  chap.  37.  upon 
the  importation  of  hemp  from  Ireland.  It  was 
granted  in  the  lame  manner  as  that  for  the  im- 
portation of  hemp  andundrelTed  flax  from  Ame- 
rica, for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th  June 
1779,  to  the  24th  June  1800.  This  term  is 
divided,  likewife,  into  three  periods  of  feven 
years  each  j and  in  each  of  thofe  periods,  the 
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fate  of  the  Irifh  bounty  is  the  fame  with  that  c HAP. 
of  the  American.  It  does  not,  however,  like  ^ 

the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  importation 
of  undrefled  flax.  It  would  have  been  too  great 
a difcouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant 
in  Great  Britain.  When  this  lall  bounty  was 
granted,  the  Britifli  and  Irilh  legiflatures  were 
not  in  much  better  humour  with  one  another, 
than  the  Britifli  and  American  had  been  before. 

But  this  boon  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
been  granted  under  more  fortunate  aufpices, 
than  all  thofe  to  America. 

The  lame  commodities  upon  which  we  thus 
gave  bounties,  when  imported  from  America, 
were  fubjedled  to  conliderable  duties  when  im- 
ported from  any  other  country.  The  intereft  of 
our  American  colonies  was  regarded  as  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  mother  country.  Their  wealth 
was  confidered  as  our  wealth.  Whatever  money 
was  fent  out  to  them,  it  was  faid,  came  all  back 
to  us  by  the  balance  of  trade,  and  we  could  never 
become  a farthing  the  poorer,  by  any  expence 
which  we  could  lay  out  upon  them.  They  were 
our  own  in  every  refpedl,  and  it  was  an  expence 
Jaid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  our  own  pro- 
perty, and  for  the  profitable  employment  of  our 
own  people.  It  is  unneceflary,  I apprehend,  at 
|irefent  to  fay  any  thing  further,  in  order  to  ex- 
pofe  tlie  folly  of  a fyHem,  which  fatal  expe- 
rience has  now  fufliciently  expofed.  Had  our 
A.merican  colonies  really  been  a part  of  Great 
. Britain,  thofe  bounties  might  have  been  confi- 
dered as  boupties  upon  produ^ion,  and  would 
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BOOK  ftill  have  been  liable  to  all  the  objeftions  to  which 
^ ^ fuch  bounties  are  liable,  but  to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture is  foinetimes  difcouraged  by  abfolute  prohi>-. 
bitions,  and  fometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manufa6lurers  have  been  more 
fuccefsful  than  any  other  clafs  of  workmen,  in 
perfuading  the  legiflature  that  the  profperity  of 
the  nation  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  and  ex- 
tenflon  of  their  particidar  bulinefs.  Tliey  have 
not  only  obtained  a monopoly  againft  the  con- 
fumers  by  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  importing 
' woollen  cloths  from  any  foreign  country ; but 
they  have  likewife  obtained  another  monopoly 
againftthelheep farmers  and  growersofwool  bya 
fimilar  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  live  flieep 
and  wool.  The  feverity  of  many  of  the  laws  which 
have  been  enafted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  revenue 
is  very  juftly  complained  of,  as  impofing  heavy 
penalties  upon  actions  which,  antecedent  to  the 
llatutes  that  declared  them  to  be  crimes,  had  al- 
ways been  underftood  to  be  innocent.  But  the 
cruelleft  of  our  revenue  laws,  I will  venture  to 
affirm,  are  mild  and  gentle,  in  comparifon  of  fome 
of  thole  which  the  clamour  of  our  merchants  an4 
manufafturers  has  extorted  from  the  legiflature, 
for  the  fupport  of  their  own  abfurd  and  oppref- 
live  monopolies.  Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  thefe 
laws  may  be  faid  to  be  all  written  in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3.  the  exporter 
of  Iheep,  lambs,  or  rams,  was  for  the  firft  offence 
to  forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  fuffer  a year’s 
imprifonment,  and  them  to  have  his  left  hand  cut 
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off  in  a market  town  upon  a market  day,  to  be  CHAP, 
there  nailed  up ; and  for  the  fecond  offence  to  be  . ^ 

adjudged  a felon,  and  to  fuffer  death  accordingly. 

To  prevent  the  breed  of  our  Iheep  from  being 
propagated  in  foreign  countries,  feems  to  have 
been  ^e  object  of  this  law.  By  the  1 3th  and  1 4th 
of  Charles  II.  chap.  18.  the  exportation  of  wool 
was  made  felony,  and  the  exporter  fubje6led  to 
the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  a felon. 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  neither  of  thefe  ftatutes  were 
ever  executed.  The  firft  of  them,  however,  fo  far 
as  I know,  has  never  been  dire6tly  repealed,  and 
Seijeant  Hawkins  feems  to  conlider  it  as  ftill  in 
force.  It  may  however,'perhaps,  be  confidered 
as  virtually  repealed  by  the  12th  of  Charles  II. 
chap.  32.  fedt.  3.  which,  without  exprefsly  taking 
away  the  penalties  impofed  by  former  llatutes,  > 
impofes  a new  penalty,  viz.  That  of  twenty 
fhillings  for  every  Iheep  exported,  or  attempted 
to  be  exported,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of 
the  iheep  and  of  the  owner’s  ihare  of  the  fliip. 

The  fecond  of  them  was  exprefsly  repealed 
by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  28. 
fe^.  4.  By  which  it  is  declared  that,  “ Whereas 
“ the  ftatute  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  King 
“ Charles  II.  made  againft  the  exportation  of, 

“ wool,  among  other  things  in  the  faid  a6t  men- 
“ tioned,  doth  ena6l  the  fame  to  be  deemed 
“ felony ; by  the  feverity  of  which  penalty  the 
“ profecution  of  offenders  hath  not  been  fo  ef- 
“ fedlually  put  in  execution : Be  it  therefore 
enadled  by  the  authority  forefaid,  that  fi> 
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K “ much  of  the  faid  adl,  which  relates  -to  the 
“ making  the  faid  offence  felony,  be,  repealed 
“ and  made  void.”  ; 

The  penalties,  however,  which  ai  e either  im- 
pofed  by  this  milder  flatute,  or  which,  though 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  are  not  repealed  by 
this  one,  are  flill  fufficiently  fevere.  Befides  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,  the  exporter  incurs  the 
penalty  of  three  fhillir^s  for  every  pound  weight 
of  wool  either  exported  or  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ported, that  is  about  four  or  five  times  the  va- 
lue. Any  merchant  or  other  perfon  convidled 
of  this  ofience,  is  difabled  from  requiring  any 
debt  or  account  belonging  to  him  from  any  fac- 
tor or  other  perfon.  Let  his  fortune  be  what  it 
will,  w'hether  he  is,  or  is  not  able  to  pay  thofe 
heavy  penalties,  the  law  means  to  ruin  him  com- 
pletely.  But  as  the  morals  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  not  yet  fo  corrujit  as  thofe  of  the 
contrivers  of  this  flatute,  I have  not  heard 
that  any  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this 
claufe.  If  the  perfon  convi6led  of  this  offence 
is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalties  within  three 
months  after  judgment,  he  is  to  be  tranfported 
for  feven  years,  and  if  he  returns  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term,  he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of 
felony^  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  owner 
of  the  fhip,  knowing  this  offence,  forfeits  all  his 
interefl  in  the  fhip  and  furniture.  The  mailer 
and  mariners,  knowing  this  offence,  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  three  months 
imprifonment.  By  a fubfequent  flatute  the  mat 
ter  fufiers  fix.  months  imprifonment.  . 
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' In  order  to  jM^vent^  exportation,  the  whole  chap. 
inland  commerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  very  bur-  . , 

denfome  and  oppreflive  rettridiions.  It  cannot 
be  packed  in  any  ijox,- barrel,'  caflc,  cafe,£heft, 
or  any  other  package,  but  only  in  packs  of 
leather  or  pack-cloth,  on  which  mull  be  marked 
on  the'  ou^de  the  words  wool  or  in  large 
letters  not  lefs  than  three  inches  long,  oil  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  lame  and  the  package,  and  three 
(hillings  for  every  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by 
the  owner  or  packer.  It  cannot  be  loaden  on 
any  horie  or  cart,  or  carried  by  land  within  five' 
miles  of  the  coall,  but  between  fun-rifing  and 
fim-fetting,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  the 
horfes  and  carriages.  The  hundred  next  adjoin- 
ing to  the  fea  coall,  out  of  or  through  which  the 
wool  is  carried  or  exported,  forfeits  twenty 
pounds;  if  the  wool  is  under  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  } and  if  of  greater  value,  then  treble  that 
value,  togetlier  with  treble  colls,  to  be  fued  for 
within  the  year.  The  execution  to  be  againll 
any  two  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  felfions 
mull  re-imburfe,  by  an  afleffment  on  the  other 
inhabitants,  as  in  the  cafes  of  robbery.  And  if 
any  perfon  compounds  with  the  hundred  for  lefs 
than  this  penalty,  he  is  to  be  imprifoned  for  five 
years;  and  any  other  perfon  may  profecute. 

Thefe  r^ulations  take  place  through  the  whole 
kingdom. 

But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and 
SulTex  the  rellri£tions  are  dill  more  troublefome. 

Every  owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea- 
ooad  mud  give  an  account  in  writing,  duree  da}'S 

^ojc.  II.  K K alter 
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BOOK  after  fiiearing  to  the  o®ict  officer  of  the<  coftcaOh^ 

'■i^  ■ of  the  number  of  his  fleeces,  and:  irf  Uie  places 

where  they  are  lodged.  And.  be^e  he  removes 
any  part  of  them  he  mull  give  ^e  like  notice  d 
the  number  and  weight  of  die  fleeces,  and  of  the 
name  and  abode  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  .me 
Ibid,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  intended 
they  fliould  be  carried.  < No  perfon  within  fift^n 
miles  of  the-fea,  in  the  laid  counties,:  canibuy 
any  w<k>1,  before  he ' enters  into  bond  to  the 
King,  that  no  part  of  the  tvodi  which  be  lhall  ie 
buy  (ball  be  fold  by  him  to  any  other  perfon 
within  fifteen'  miles  of  the  fea.  If  any  wool  is 
fonnd  carrying  towards  the  fearflde  in  the  faid 
counties,  unleis  it  has  been  entered  and  fecurity 
given  as  aforefaid,  it  is  forfeited,  and  the  offiendm 
alfo  forfeits  three  fhiilings  for  every  pound 
weight.  If  any  perfon  lays  any  -wool,  pot  en.- 
tered  as  aforefaid,  within  flfteen  miles  of  the 
foa,  it  muft  be  feized  and  forfeited ; and  if,  after 
flich  foizore,  any  perfon  fhall  claim  the  fame,  he 
muil  give  fecurity  to  the  Excfae^er,  that  if  he 
is  cad  upon  trud  he  foall  pay  treble  coils,  beildes 
all  other  penalties. ' 

When  fuch  reftri£lions  are  impofed  upon  the 
inland  trader  coailing  trade,  we  may  believe, 
cannot  be  Im  very  free.  Every  owner  of  wool 
who  oarrieth  or  cauf^  to  be  carried  any  wool 
to  any  port  or  place  on  the  fea-coafl,  in  order  to 
be  from  thmKe  tranfported  by  fea  to  any  other 
place  or  port  on  the  coafl,  mufl  fldl  caufo  an 
entry  thereof  to  be  made  at  the  port  from  whence 
it  is  intend^  to  be  conv^ed,  confining  the 
.j.  : . ..  :l  weight. 
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freight,  marks,  and  number  6f  the  piackages  d tf  a A 
before  he  brings  the  Yrithitl  fore  miles  of . 
that  port ; on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  ikme,  and 
alfo  the  horfes,  Carts,  and  other  carriage*;  and  ' 
alfo  of  fuffering  and  forfeiting, 'as  by  the  other 
laws4n  force  againft  the  exportation  of  vroci^ 

This  law,'  however,  (t  Wfflt  III.  chap.  32.)  is  fo 
very  indulgent  as  to  declare,  that  **  this  fliall  not 
**  hinder^any  perfon  from  carrying  his  W0<d 
home  from  the  place  of  IheMing,  though  it  be 
“ within  five  miles  of  the  fea,  provided  that  in 
*•  ten  days  after  Ihearing,  and  before  he  remove 
**  the  Wool,  he  do  under  his  Hand  certify  to  the 
• next  officer  of  the  cuftbms,  the  true  number 
**  of  fleeces,  and  where  it  is  houfed;  and  do  nbt 
“ ' remove  the  fame,  without  certifying  to  fuch 
“ officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  fo  to  do, 

“ three  days  before.”  Bond  mull  be  given  th^ 
the  wool  to  be  carried  coaft>ways  is  to  be  landed/ 
at  the  particular  port  for  which  it  is  entered  out* 
wards ; and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the 
prefence  of  an  officer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of 
rile  wool  is  incurred  as  in  other  goods,  but  the 
ufual  additional  penalty  of  three  foillings  for 
every  pound  weight  is  likewife  incurred. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers,  in  order  to  juftfiy 
riieir  demand  of  fuch  extraordinary  reftriClions 
Md  regulations,  confidently  aflbrted,  that  £ng> 
lifh  wool  was  of  a peculiar  quality,  foperior  to 
that  of  any  other  country;  that  the  wool  of  other 
countries  could  not,  without  fome  mixture  of  H, 
be  nrfought  up  into  any  tolerable  manufacture; 
that  fine  dorii  co^d  not  be  made  tHtheut  it; 

’ ' MM3  that 
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BOOK  that  England,  therefOTe,  if  the  exportatioo  ^ti| 

. could  be  totally  prevented,  could  mon^oUaeli^ 
herfelf  almoft  t^  whole  woollen  trade tho 
worlds  and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  coidd  fellM 
what  price  fhe  pleafed,  and  in  a ihort  time 
quire  the  moll  incredible  degree  of  wealth  by 
the  mod  advantageous  balance  of  .trade.  Thil^ 
do6lrine,  like  mod  other  do3:rines  which  are 
confidently  aflerted  by  any  condderable  number 
of  people,  was,  and  dill  continues  to  be,  rood  im> 
plicitly  believed  by  a much  greater  number.;  by 
almod  all  thofe  who  are  either  unacquainted 
with  the  woollen  trade,,  or  who  have  not  made 
particular  enquiries.  It  is,  however,  fo  perfectly 
falfe,  that  Englilh  wool  is  in  any  relpet^  necef» 
iary  for  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unfit  for  it.  Fine  cloth  is  made  alti^ether 
of  Spanifh  wool.  Englilh  wool  cannot  be  even 
d>  mixed  with  Spanilh  wopl  as  to  enter  into  the 
compofition  without  fpoiling  and  degrading,  in 
fome  degree,  the  fidjric  of  the  cloth.  i . 5 ; r/.-rtw 
;It  has  been  Ihown  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  work,  that  the  efie£l  of  thefe  regulations  has 
been  to  depreis  the  price  of  Englilh  wool,  not 
only  below  what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  pre-. 
lent  times,  but  very  much  below  what  it  a6lt^y 
was  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  price  ^ 
Scots  wool,  when  in  confequence  of  the  uni<uk: 
it  became  fubje£t  to  the  fame  regulations,  is  fiud 
to  have  fallen  about  one  half.  - It  isobierved  by* 
the  very  accurate  and.  intelligent  author  of  tl4 
Memoirs  of  Wool,  the  Reverend;. Mr.  Jk)hn 
Smith,  that  the  pripe  of  theth«ft  EpgUlh  wool  in 
' i i * j£  England 
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England  is  generally  below  what  wool  of  a very  chap. 
inferior  quality  commonly  fells  for  in  the  market 
of‘  Amfterdam.  To  deprefe  the  price  of  this 
commodity  below  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
and  proper  price,  was  the  avowed  purpofe  of 
thofe  regulations;  and  there  feems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  produced  the  eflfeft  that 
was  expeSied  from  them. 

* This  reduction  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  by  difcouraging  the  growing  of  wool; 
mull  have  reduced  very  much  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  that  commodity,  though  not  below  what 
it  formerly  was,  yet  below  what,  in  the  preftnt 
date  of  things,  it  probably  would  have  been, 
had  it,  in  confequence  of  an  open  and  free  mar- 
ket, been  allowed  to  rife  to  the  natural  and  pro- 
per price.  I am,  however,  dilpofed  to  believe, 
that  the  quantity  of  the  annual  produce  cannot 
have  been  much,  though  it  may  perhaps  have 
been  a little,  affected  by  thefe  regulations.  The 
growing  of  wool  is  not  tRte  chief  purpofe  for 
which  the  fheep  farmer  employs  his  indidlry  and 
Hock.  He  expe6ls  his  profit,  not  fo  much  from 
the  price  of  the  fleece,  as  from  that  of  the  car- 
cafe  ; and  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the 
latter,  mud  even,  in  many  cafes,  make  up  to 
him  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the 
average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  former.  It  has 
been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work, 
that  “ Whatever  regulations  tend  to  fink  the 
“ price,  either  of  wool  or  of  raw  hides,  below 
**  what  it  naturally  would  be,  mud,  in  an  im- 
**  proved  and  cultivated  country,  have  fome 
K K 3 “ tendency 
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BOOK  “ tendency  to  raife  the  price  of  butcliers’meaK 
^ . **  The  price  both  of  the  great  and  fmall  cattle 

**  which  are  fed  on  improved  and  cultivated 
“ land,  mull  he  fufficient  to  pay  the  rent  which 
**  the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  fanner 
has  reafon  to  expert  from  improived  and  cul< 
tivated  land.  If  it  is  not,-  they  will  foon  ceale 
**  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of  thas  price* 
**  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and  the 
••  hide,  muft  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.  The  le& 
**  there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  muft  bo 
“ paid  for  the  other.  In  what  manner  th» 
“ price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  (Mermit  parts 
“ of  the  beaft,  is  indifferent  to  the  hmdlords  and 
“ farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them.  • In 
**  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  theret 
” fore,  their  intereft  as  landlords  and  farmers 
**  cannot  be  much  affe6ted  by  fuch  regulation^ 
**  though  their  intereft  as  confiimers  may,  by 
**  tlie  rife  in  the  price  of  provifions.**  Accord> 
ing  to  this  reafoning,  therefore,  this  degradation 
in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in  an  improved 
and  cultivated  country,  to  occafion  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  annual  produce  of  that  commodity; 
except  fo  far  as,  by  raifing  the  price  of  muttrm, 
it  may  fomewhat  ^minifli  the  demand  for,  and 
confequently  the  produftion  of,  ffiat  particular 
fpecies  of  butchers'  meat.  Its  effect,  however, 
even  in  this  way,  it  is  probable,  is  not  very  con- 
fiderable.  . 

But  though  its  effe£l  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
annual  produce  may  not  have  been  very  coa. 
ftderable,  ita^  effe^  upon  the  qmdity,  it  may 

perhaps 
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perhaps  be  thought,  mail  aeeeflarily.ha.ve  been  c B a i; 
very  great  The.degrajiation.in  the  quality  of  . 
Eoglifh  wool,  if  not  below  what  it  was  in  former 
times,  yet  below  what  it  natur^y  would  have 
been  in  ^e  prefeitt  Hate  of  improvement  and 
cultivation,  mull  have  been,  it  may  perhaps  be 
fuppofed,*  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  de« 
gradation  of  price.  As  the  quality  depends  upon 
the  breed,  upon  the  pailure,  and^upon  the  ma> 
nagement  and  cleanlinels  of  the  ^iheep,  during 
the  whole  progrefs  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece, 
thei  attention  to  thefe  circumfl.ances,  it  may  na* 
turally  enough  be  imagined,  ^ can  never  be 
greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  recompence 
which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  lijcely  to  make 
far  the  labour  and  expence  which  that  attention 
requires.  It  liappens,  however,  that  the  good* 
pels  of  the  fleece  depends,  in  a great  meafure, 
upon  the  health,  growth,  and  bulk  of  the  ani* 
mal  i the  fame  attention  which  is  neceflary  for 
the  improvement  of  t|ie  carcafe,  is,  in  fome  re- 
^dls,  fufficient  for  foat  of  the  fleece.  Not- 
withflanding  the  degrjuiation  of  price,  Engliib 
wool  is  faid  to  have  been  improved  conflderably 
during  the  courfe  even  of  the  prefent  century. 

The  improvement  might  perhaps  have  been 
greater  if  tite  price  had  been  better ; but  the 
lownels  of  price,  though  it  may  have  obflrudted, 
yet  certainly  it  has  not  altogether  prevented  that 
improvement. 

The  violence  of  thefe  regulations,  therefore, 
ieems  to  have  afleS^ed  neither  the  quantity  nor 
foe  quality  of  the  annual  produce  of  wool  fo 
' ' . 4 mucli 
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mudi  ‘ as  it  might  have  been  expeAed  to  do 
(though  1 think  it  probable  that  it  may  have  af> 
feoted  the  latter  a good  deal  more  than  the  for* 
»er) and  the  intcreft  of  the  growers  of.  wool* 
though  it  mull  have  been  hurt  i in  fome  degree, 
lieems,  upon  the  whole,  to.  have  been  much  lefi 
hurt  than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

Thefe  confideradons,  however,  will  not  juftify 
the  abfolute  prohibition,  of  the  exportation  of 
wooL  i But  they  will  fully  jidlify  the  impofition 
of  a.  conliderable  tax  upon  that  exportation. 

- To  hurt  in  .any  degree  the  lintereft  of  any  one 
order  of  .citizens,  for  no  other  piupofe  but  to 
promote  that  of  fome  other,  is  evidently  contrary 
to  tliat  jullice  and  equality  of  treatment  which 
the  Sovereign  owes  to  all  the  different  orders  of 
his  lubje6ls.  But  the  prohibititxi  certainly  hurts, 
in  fome  degree,  the  intereft  of  the  growers  of 
wool,  for  no  other  pucpoie  but  to  promote  that 
of  the  manufa^urers.  i , 

■ Every  diderent  order  of,  citizens  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  fovereign  or 
commonwealth.  A'  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ^ ten 
ihillings  upon  the  expartation  of  every  ton  of 
wod,  would  produce  a very  confid^able  revenue 
to  the  ibvereign.  It  would  hurt  the  intereft  of 
the  growers  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  prohibition, 
becaufe  it  would  not  probably  lower  the  price 
of  wool  quite  fa  much*  It  would  afford  a fof- 
ficient  advantage  to  the  manufacturer,  becaufe, 
though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool  altogether  lb 
cheap  as  under  the  .prohibition,  he  would  Hill, 
buy  it,  at  lead,  five  or  ten  Ihillings  cheaper  thaa 

any 
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any^reign  manufadlurer  could  buy  it,  befides  c H a lE^ 
faving  the  frei^tt  and  insurance,  which  the  ^ . 

otheri  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  fcarce 
podible  to  devife  a tax  which  could  produce  any 
confiderable  revenue  to  the  Sovereign,  and  at 
the  lame  time  occafion  fo  little  inconveniency  to 
any  body..  , , . < > 

■ The  prohibition,  notwithftanding  all  < the  pe- 
nalties which  guard  it,  does  not  prevent  the 
exportation  of  wool.  It  is!  exported,  it  is  well 
known,  in 'great  quantities.  The  great  differ- 
ence  between  , the  price  in  the  home  and  that  in 
the  foreign  market,  prefents  fuch  a temptation 
to  Imuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  of  the  law  can- 
not prevent  it.  Hiis  ill^^  exportation  is  ad- 
vantageous to  nobody  but  the  fmuggler.  A legal 
exportation  fub}e^  to  a tax,  by  affording  a reve- 
nue to  the  Sovereign,  and  thereby  faving  the 
impoiition  of  fome  other,  perhaps,  more  bur- 
denfome  and  inconvenient  taxes,  might  prove 
advantageous  to  all  the  > different  fubje^  of 
the  date.  < 

The.  exportation  of  fuller’s  earth,  or  fuller’s 
day,  fuppoied  to  be  neceffary  for  preparing  and 
deanfing  the  woollen  manufadures,  has  been 
fubjeded  to  nearly  the  fame  penalties  as  the 
.exportation  of  wool.  Even  tobacco-pipe  clay,  ' 
though  acknowledged  to  be  different  from  ful- 
ler’s clay,  yet,  on  account  of  their  refemblance, 
and  becaufe  fuller’s’  day  might  fometimes  be 
exported  as  tobacco-pipe  clay,  has  been  laid 
under  the  fame  prohibitions  and  penalties. 

By 
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i £y  the  13th  md  14th  of  Charles  IL  ehapr.  7* 
j the  exportation,  not  < only  of  raw  hides,  but  of 
tanned  leather,  «sce^t  in  the  ibape  of  bootsi  . 
ihoes,  or  flippers,  was  prohibited ; and  the  law 
gave  a monopoly  to  our  bootmakers  and  fhoe« 
makers,  not  only  againft  our  graziers,  but  againft 
our  tanners.  By  fubfequent  flatutes,  our  tanners 
have  got  themfelves  exemj^ed  from  this  mono- 
poly, upon  paying  a (mail  tax  of  only  one  (hil- 
ling on  the  hundred  weight  of  tanned  leather, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  They 
have  obtained  likewife  the  drawback  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  excife  duties  impo&d  upon  their 
cwnroodity,  even  when  export^  without  further 
I9ai>ufa6bure.  All  manufa&ures  of  leather  may 
be  ex|M)rted  duty  free  i and  the  exporter. is  b^ 
fides  entitled  to  the  drawback  of  the  whole  du- 
ties of' excife.  Our  graziers  ftill  continue  fub« 
je6t  to  the  old  mom^ly.  Graziers  feparated 
from  one  another,  and  difpei&d  through  all  tlie 
different  corners  o£  the  country,  cannot,  witb« 
out  great  difficulty,  combine  together  for  the 
purpt^e  either  of  impofing  monopolies'  upon 
their  fellow-citizens,  or  of  exempting  therafeiv^ 
from  fuch  as  may  have  been  impofed  upon 
them  by  - other  people.  Manufa^kur^s  of  all 
kinds,  coUe6ted  together  in  numerous  bodies  in 
all  great  cities,  ealily  can-  Even  the  horns  of 
cattle  are  prohibited  to  be  exported } and  the 
two  infigniiicant  trades  of  the  homer  and  comb- 
maker  enjoy,  in  this  reip^t,  a monopoly  againft 
the  graziers,  . > 

. • . . Reftraints, 
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Reilraints,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  chap. 
taxes,  upon  the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  Vin. 
partially,  but  not  completely  manufadbured,  are  '■""v— ' 
not  peculiar  to  the  manufa6lure  of  leather.  As 
long  as  smy  thing  remains  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  fit  any  commodity  for  immediate  Ufe  and  con> 
fumption,  our  manufacturers  think  that  they 
themfelves  ought  to  have  the  doing  of  it.  Wool- 
len yarn  and  worfted  are-  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported under  the  fame  penalties  as  wool.  Even 
white  cloths  are  fubjeCt  to  a duty  upon  exporta- 
tion, and  our  dyers  have  fo  far  obtained  a mono- 
poly againil  our  clothiers.  Our  clotliiers  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  it,  but  it  happens  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  principid  clothiers  are  themfelves  likewife 
dyers.  W atch-cafes,  clock-cafes,  and  dial-plates 
ibr  clocks  and  watches,  have  been  prohibited  to 
be  exported.  Our  clock-makers  and  watch- 
makers are,  it  feems,  unwilling  that  the  price  of 
this  ibrt  of  workmanfhip  fhould  be  raifed  upon 
them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

By  fome  old  ftatutes  of  Edward  III.,  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.,  the  exportation  of  all 
metals  was  prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  alone 
excepted;  prob£d>ly  on  account  of  the  great 
abundance  of  thofe  metals;  in  the  exportation  of 
which,  a confiderable  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  in  thofe  days  confided.  For  the  en<- 
couragemcnt  of  the  mining  trade,  the  5th  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary»^^  chap.  17.  exempted  from  tbit 
prohibition,  iron,  copper,  and  mundic  metal 
made  from  Britifh  ace.  The  exportation  (d*  all 

forts 
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S forts  of  copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as'Britilh, 

^ was  afterwards  permitted  by  the  9th  and'  ioth  of 
William  III.  chap.  26.  The  exportation  of  uni 
manufadlured  brafs,  of  what  is  called  gun-metal; 
bell-metal,  and  ihroff-metal,  ftill  continues  to  be 
prohibited.  Brafs  manufa6lures  of  all  forts  may 
be  exported  duty  free. 

' The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufaci 
ture,  where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,' is  in 
many  cafes  fubjedted  to  confiderable  duties.  ' 

By  the  8th  George  I.  chap.  15.,  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  goods,  the  produce  or  manufafture  of 
Great  Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had  beetf 
impofed  by  former  llatutes,  was  rendered  duty 
free.  The  following  goods,  however,  -were  ex- 
cepted : Allum,  lead,  lead  ore,  tin,  taittied  leai 
ther,  copperas,  coals,  wool  cards,  white  •'wooU 
len  cloths,  lapis  'calaminaris,  ikins  of  all  fort^ 
glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares  wool,  hair  of  all 
forts,  horfes,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  -you 
except  horfes,  all  thefe  are  either  materials  of 
manufacture,  or  incomplete  manufa6lures(which 
may  be  conlidered  as  materials  for  ftill  fUrther 
manufacture),  or  inftmments  of  trade.:  ’'ITiis 
ftatute  leaves  them  fubje(ft  to  all  the  old  duties 
which  had  ever  been  impofed  upon  them,  the 
old  fubfidy  and  one  per  cent,  outwards. 

By  the  fame  ftatute  a great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyers  ufe,  are  exempted  from  all 
duties  upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  how- 
ever,  is  afterwards  fubjeCted  to’ a certain  duty, 
not  indeed  a very  heavy  one,  upon  exportation. 
Our  dyers,  it  feems,  while-thoy  thought  it  for 
- - their 
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their  interell  to  encourage  the  importation  of  c.  h ap. 
^ofe  drugs,  by  an  exemption  from  all  duties,  . , 

thought  it  likewife  for  their  intereft  to  throw 
fome  fmall  difcouragement  upon  their  export- 
^.tion.  The  avidity,  however,  which  fuggelled 
this  notable  piece  of  inercantile  ingenuity,  moll  • 
probably  difappointed  itfelf  of  its  object.  It 
neceflarily  taught  the  importers  to  be  more 
careful  than  they  might  otherwife  have  been, 
that  their  importation  lliould  not  exceed  what 
was  neceflary  for  the  fupply  of  the  home 
market.  The  home  mai'ket  w'as  at  all  time^ 
^kely-to  be  more  fcantily  fupplied;  the  com- 
modities were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  fome- 
what  dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been, 
had  the  exportation  been  rendered  as  free  as 
the  importation. 

By  the  above-mentioned  llatute,  gum,  fenega^ 
or  gum  arabic,  being  among  the  enumerated 
dying  drugs,  might  be  imported  duty  free.  They 
were  fubjedled,  indeed,  to  a fmdl  poundage 
duty,  amounting  only  to  three  pence  in  the  hun-r 
dred  weight  upon  their  re-exportation.  France 
enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  exclulive  trade  to  .the 
country  moll  productive  of  thofe  drugs,  tliat 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sendai ; 
and  the  Britilh  market  could  not  be  eafily  fup- 
plied by, the  inunediate  importation  of  them  from 
the  place  of  growth.  By  the  25th  Greo.  II.  there- 
fore, gum  fenega  was  allowed,  to  be  imported 
(contrary,  to  the . general  difpolitions  of  the  a£l 
of  navigatipn),  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As 
^.law,  however,  did. ^not,  mean  to. encourage 
• • this 
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BOOK  this  (pecies  of  trade,  fo  contrary  to  the  general 

. ■ principles  of  the  mercantile  policy  of  England, 

it  impolhd  a duty  of  ten  (hillings  the  hundred 
■weight  upon  (bch  importation,  and  no  part  of 
this  duty  was  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  upon 
• its  exportation.  The  fuccefeful  war  which  began 
in  1 755  gave  Great  Britain  the  fame  exclulive 
trade  to  thofe  ' countries  which  France  had 
enjoyed  before.  Our  manufacturers,  as  foon  as 
the  peace  was  made,  endeavoured  to  avail  them* 
folves  of  this  advantage,  and  to  eftablifti  a mo- 
nopoly in  their  owm  favour,  both  againft  the 
growers,  and  againft  the  importers  of  this  'com* 
modity.  By  the  5th  Geo.  III.  therefore,  chap.  37. 
the  exportation  of  gum  fenega  from  HisMajefty'S 
dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  w^as  fubjeCted  to  all  the  fame  reftric* 
tions,  regulations,  forfeitures  and  penalties,'  as 
that  of  the  enumerated  commodities  of  the  Bri* 
tilh  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies. 
Its  importation,  indeed,  was  fubjeCled  to  a final! 
duty  of  fix-pence  the  hundred  weight,  but  its  re- 
exportation was  fubjeCted  to  the  enormous  duty 
of  one  pound  ten  (hillings  the  hundred  weight. 
It  was  the  intention  of  our  manufaCIurers  that 
the  whole  produce  of  thofe  countries  (hould  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  in  order  that 
they  themfelves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at 
• their  own  price,  that  no  part  of  it  (hould  be  ex* 
ported  again,  but  at  fuch  an  expence  as  would 
fufficiently  difcourage  that  exportation.  Theif 
andity,  however,  upon  this,  as  well  as  lipdn 
many  other  ocoafions,  dilappointed  itfelf  of  its 
^ object. 
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object.  This  enormous  duty  prefented  ftich  & c H A p. 
temptation  to  fmuggling,  that  great  quantities  . . 

of  this  commodity  were  clandeftinely  exported* 
probably  to  all  the  manufa6turing  countries  of 
Europe*  but  particularly  to  Holland*  not  only 
from  Great  Britain  but  from  Africa.  Upon  this 
account,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  chap.  10.  this  duty 
upon  exportation  was  reduced  to  five  fhillinga 
the  hundred  weight. 

In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the 
old  fubfidy  was  levied*  beaver  Ikins  were  efli- 
mated  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence  a-piece* 
and  the  different  fubfidies  and  iinpoils*  which 
before  the  year  1722  had  been  laid  upon  their 
importation*  amounted  <to  one-fiflh  part' of  the 
rate*  or  to  fixteen-pence  upon  each  (kin ; all  of 
which*  except  half  the  old  fubfidy,  amounting 
only  to  two-pence*  was  drawn  back  upon  export- 
ation. This  duty  upon  the  importation  of  fo 
important  a material  of  manufafture  had  been 
thought  too  high,  and*  in  the  year  172a*  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  which 
reduced  the  duty  upon  importation  to  fix-pence* 
and  of  this  only  one  half  was  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  The  fame  fuccefsful  war  put 
the  country  moll  produ6live  of  beaver  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain*  and  beaver  (kins  being 
among  the  enumerated  commodities,  their  ex- 
portation from  America  was  confequently  con- 
fined to  the  market  of  Great  Britain.  Our  manu- 
fa6lurers  foon  bethought  themfelves  of  the  advan- 
tage which  they  might  make  of  this  circumftance-,  ' 
and  in  the  year  1764,  the  duty  upon  the  importaik 
I tion 
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BOOK  tion  of  beavef-lkin  was  reduced  to  one  pinny, 
IV.  but  theduty  upon  exportation  was  raifed  to  feven- 

' pence  each  Ikin,  without  any  drawback  of  the 

duty  upon  importation.  By  the  fame  law,  a duty 
of  eighteen-pence  the  pound  was  impofed  upon 
the  exportation  of  beaver-wool  or  wombs, 
without  making  any  alteration  in  the  duty, 
upon  the  importation  of  that  commodity,  which,' 
when  imported  by  BritiQi  and  in  Britifli  {hip- 
ping, amounted  at  that  time  to  between  four- 
pence  and  five-pence  the  piece.  , 

Coals  may  be  confidered  both  as  a. material 
of  manufacture  and  as  an  inflrument  of  trade. 
Heavy  duties,  accordingly,  have  been  impofed' 
upon  their  exportation,  amounting  at  prefent. 
(1783)  to  more  than  five  fhillings  the  ton,. or 
to  more  than  fifteen  fliillings  the  chaldron,' 
Newcaftle  meafure ; which  is  in  moll  cafes  more, 
than  the  original  value  of  the  commodity  at, 
the  coal  pit,  or  even  at  the  {hipping  port  for^ 
exportation. 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  inllrumenta 
of  trade,  properly  fo  called,  is  commonly  re- 
llrained,  not  by  high  duties,  but  by  abfolute  pro- 
hibitions. Thus  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III. 
chap.  20.  feCl.  8.  tlie  exportation  of  frames  or  en- 
gines for  knitting  gloves  or  {lockings  is  prohibit- 
ed under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of 
fuch  frames  or  engines,  fo  exported,  or.attempted 
to  be  exported,  but  of  forty  pounds,  one  half  to 
the  King,  the  other  to  the  perfon  who  fhall  infonu; 
or  fue  for  tlie  fame.  In  the  fame  manner  by  tin); 
14th  Geo.  III.  chap.7i4he  exportation  toforeigrt 
- 7 ■ . ’4  . parts, . 
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parts,  of  any  utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  cotton,  c H A P. 
linen,  woollen  and  filk  manufadlures,  is  prohi* , , 

bited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  for- 
feiture of  fuch  utenfils,  but  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  peffon  who  lhall  offend 
in  this  manner,  and  likewife  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  who 
lhall  knowingly  fuffer  fuch  utenfils  to  be  loaded 
on  board  his  fliip. 

When  fuch  heavy  penalties  were  impofed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  dead  inftruments  of 
trade,  it  could  not  well  be  expedled  that  the 
living  inflrument,  the  artificer,  Ihould  be  al- 
lowed to  go  free.  Accordingly,  by  the  5 Geo.  L 
chap.  27.  the  perfon  who  lhall  be  convicted  of 
enticing  any  artificer  of,  or  in  any  of  the  ma- 
nufadlures of  Great  Britain,  to  go  into  any  fo- 
reign parts,  in  order  to  pradlife  Or  teach  his  trade, 
is  liable  for  the  firll  offence  to  be  fined  in  any 
fum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to 
three  months  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine 
lhall  be  paid  ; and  for  the  fecond  offence,  to  be 
fined  in  any  fum  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court, 
and  to  imprifonment  for  twelve  months,  and 
until  the  fine  lhall  be  paid.  By  the  23  Geo.  II. 
chap.  13.  this  penalty  is  increafed  for  the  firft 
offence  to  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  arti- 
ficer fo  enticed,  and  to  twelve  months  imprifon-r 
ment,  and  until  the  fine  lhall  be  paid ; and  for 
the  fecond  offence,  to  one  thoufand  pounds,  and 
to  two  years  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine 
fhall  be  paid. 

roL.  u.  Lt  By 
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BOOK  By  the  former  of  thofe  two  ftatutes,  upon  proof 

. . that  any  perfon  has  been  enticing  any  arti- 

ficer, or  that  any  artificer  has  promifed  or 
contradled  to  go  into  foreign  parts  for  the 
purpofes  aforefaid,  fuch  artificer  may  be  obliged 
to  give  fecurity  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court, 
that  he  lhall  not  go  beyond  the  feas,  and  may 
be  committed  to  prifon  until  he  give  fuch  fe- 
curity. ' t 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  feas,  and 
is  exercifing  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign 
country,  upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by 
any  of  His  Majefty’s  Minifters  or  Confuls  abroad, 
or  by  one  of  His  Majelly’s  Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  time  being,  if  he  does  not,  within  fix 
■ months  after  fuch  warning,  return  into  this 
realm:  and  from  thenceforth  abide  and  inhabit 
continually  within  the  fame,  he  is  from  thence- 
forth declared  incapable  of  taking  any  legacy 
devifed  to  him  within  this  kingdom,  or  of  being 
executor  or  adminiftrator  to  any  perfon,  or  of 
taking  any  lands  within  this  kingdom  by  defcent, 
devife,  or  purchafe.  He  likewife  forfeits  to  the 
King  all  his  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  is  de- 
clared an  alien  in  every  refpeft,  and  is  put  out 
of  the  King’s  proteftion. 

It  is  unnecelTary,  I imagine,  to  obferve,  how 
contrary  fuch  regulations  are  to  the  boalled 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  of  which  we  affe6l  to  be  fo 
very  jealous  ; but  which.  In  this  cafe,  is  fo  plainly 
facrificed  to  the  futile  interefts  of  our  merchants 
and  manufa£l:urers. 

S The 
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The  laudable  motive  of  all  thefe  regulations,  chap. 
. is  to  extend  our  own  manufadlures,  not  by  their  . j 
own  improvement,  but  by  the  depreflion  of  thofe 
of  all  our  neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end, 
as  much  as  poflible,  to  the  troublefome  compe- 
tition of  fuch  odious  and  difagreeable  rivals. 

Our  matter  manufa6lurers  think  it  reafonable, 
that  they  themfelves  Ihould  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  ingenuity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Though 
by  rettraining,  in  fome  trades,  the  number  of  ' 
apprentices  which  can  be  employed  atone  time, 
and  by  impofing  the  neceliity  of  a long  ap- 
prenticelhip  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all 
* of  them,  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  employments  to  as  fmall  a number  as 
poflible : they  are  unwilling,  however,  that  any 
part  of  this  fmaU  number  Ihould  go  abroad  to 
inftru£t  foreigners. 

Confumption  is  the  foie  end  and  purpofe  of 
all  produ6lion  j and  the  interett  of  the  producer 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  fo  far  as  it  may  be 
neceflary  for  promoting  that  of  the  confumer. 

The  maxim  is  fo  perfectly  felf-evident,  that  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it.  But  in 
the  mercantile  fyttem,  the  interett  of  the  con- 
fumer is  almott  conttantly  facrificed  to  that  of 
the  producer ; and  it  feems  to  confider  produc- 
tion, and  not  confumption,  as  the  ultimate  end 
and  objedt  of  all  induttry  and  commerce. 

In  the  rettraints  upon  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  commodities  which  can  come  into  com- 
petition with  thofe  of  our  own  growth,  or  manu- 
fadlure,  the  interett  of  the  home-confumer  is 
L L 2 evidently 
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BOOK  evidently  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer.  It 
is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  that 
' the  former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  enhancement 
of  price  which  this  monopoly  almolt  always 
occafions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefitof  the  producer 
that  bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation 
of  fome  of  his  productions.  The  home-confutner 
is  obliged  to  pay,  firft,  the  tax  which  is  necef. 
fary  for  paying  the  bounty,  and  fecondly,  the 
Hill  greater  tax  which  necelTarily  arifes  from  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
the  home  market. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Por- 
tugal, the  confumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties 
from  purchafing  of  a neighbouring  country,  a 
commodity  which  our  own  climate  does  not 
produce,  but  is  obliged  to  purchafe  it  of  a 
diftant  country,  though  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  commodity  of  the  diftant  country  is  of  a 
worfe  quality  than  that  of  the  near  one.  The 
home-confumer  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  in- 
conveniency,  in  order  that  the  producer  may 
import  into  the  diftant  country  fome  of  his  pro- 
ductions upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he 
would  otherwife  have  been  allowed  to  do.  The 
confumer,  too,  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  thofe  very  produc- 
tions, this  forced  exportation  may  occafion  in 
the  home  market. 

But  in  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  has  been 
eftablilhed  for  the  management  of  our  American 
and  Weft  Indian  colonies,  the  intereft  of  the 
2 home- 
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home-confumer  has  been  facrificed  to  that  of  c H A P. 
the  producer  with  a more  extravagant  profufion  ^ 
than  in  all  our  other  commercial  regulations. 

A great  empire  has  been  ellabliflied  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  raifing  up  a nation  of  cuftomers  who 
lliould  be  obliged  to  buy  from  the  fliops  of  our 
different  producers,  all  the  goods  with  which 
thefe  could  fupply  them.  For  the  fake  of  that 
little  enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly 
might  afford  our  producers,  the  home-con- 
fumers  have  been  burdened  with  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  and  defending  that  empire. 

For  this  purpofe,  and  for  this  purpofe  only,  in 
the  two  lafl  wars,  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions have  been  fpent,  and  a new  debt  of  more 
than  a hundred  and  feventy  millions  has  been 
contra61:ed  over  and  above  all  that  had  been  ex- 
pended for  the  fame  purpofe  in  former  wars. 

The  intereft  of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater 
than  the  whole  extraordinary  profit,  w hich,  it 
ever  could  be  pretended,  was  made  by  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  the  whole 
value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whole  value  of 
the  goods,  which  at  an  average  have  been 
annually  exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  wha 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercan- 
tile fyflem  ; not  the  confumers,  we  may  believe,  ' 
whole  intereft  has  been  entirely  neglected ; but 
the  producers,  whole  intereft  has  been  fo  care- 
fully attended  to ; and  among  this  latter  clafs 
our  merchants  and  manufaiiturers  have  been  by 
L 1-  3 far- 
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B o o K far  the  principal  architects.  In  the  mercantile 
^ . regulations,  which  have  been  taken  notice  of  in 

this  chapter,  the  intereft  of  our  manufacturers 
has  been  moll  peculiarly  attended  to  ; and  the 
intereft,  not  fo  much  of  the  confuraers  as  that 
of  fome  other  fets  of  producers,  has  been  facri* 
Heed  to  it. 
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The  two  following  Accounts  are  fubjoined  in 
order  to  illullrate  and  confirm  what  is  faid 
in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  con- 
cerning the  Tonnage  bounty  to  the  White  Her- 
ring Fifliery.  The  Reader,  I believe,  may 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  Accounts. 

An  Account  of  Bujfes  fitted  out  in  Scotland  for 
Eleven  Years,  with  the  Number  of  Empty 
Barrels  carried  out,  and  the  Number  of  Bar- 
rels of  Herrings  caught ; alfb  the  Bounty  at  a 
Medium  on  each  Barrel  of  Seqfleeks,  and  on 
each  Barrel  when  fully  packed. 


Years. 

Number  of 
BufTes. 

Empty  BarreU 
carried  out. 

Barrels  of  Her^ 
rings  caught. 

Bounty  paid  on 
BufTes. 

the 

1771 

29 

5948 

2832 

£ s, 
2085  0 

d. 

0 

1772 

168 

41316 

22237 

**055  7 

6 

*773 

190 

42333 

42055 

12510  8 

6 

*774 

248 

59303 

56365 

16952  2 

6 

*775 

275 

69144 

52879 

*93*5  *5 

0 

1776 

294 

76329 

5*863 

21290  7 

6 

*777 

240 

62679 

433*3 

*7592  2 

6 

*778 

220 

56390 

40958 

16316  2 

6 

*779 

206 

55*94 

29367 

*5287  0 

0 

1780 

i8i 

483*5 

19885 

*3445  *2 

6 

1781 

*35 

33992 

*6593 

9613  12 

6 

Total,  2 1 86 

550943 

378347 

*55463  iJ 

0 

Seafteeks 
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Seafteeks  378347  Bounty  at  a me- 
dium for  each  barrel  of 
. . feafteeks,  ^ o 8 2| 

But  a barrel  of  fea- 
fteeks being  only  rec- 
koned two-thirds  of  a 
barrel  fully  packed, 
one-third  is  deducted, 
which  brings  the  boun- 
ty to  ^012  3I 

4-  dedu6led  1 26 1 1 54- 

Barrels  full  > 
packed,  > ^52231, 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported, 
there  is  befides  a premium  of  - 028 

So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Go- 
vernment in  money  for  each  bar- 
rel, is  - - . ^oi4u| 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the 
fait  ufually  taken  credit  for  as  ex- 
pended in  curing  each  barrel,  which 
at  a medium  is  of  foreign,  one 
buflicl  and  one-fourth  of  a bufliel 
at  lo^.  a bufljel,  be  added,  viz.  012  6 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would 
amount  to  - - . . .^17  5I 


If 
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If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  Britilh  fait,  it  will 
Hand  thus,  viz. 

Bounty  as  before  - - ^oi4iii 

— ^but  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on 
two  bufliels  of  Scots  fait  at  is.  6d. 
per  bulhel,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
quantity  at  a medium  ufed  in  cur- 
ing each  barrel  is  added,  to  wit,  030 

The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will 
amount  to  - - ~ £0  ly  iil 


And, 

When  bufs  herrings  are  entered  for  home  con- 
fumption  in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  fliilling  a 
barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  (lands  thus,  to  wit  a3 
before  - - - £ o 12 

From  which  the  is.  a barrel  is 
to  be  deducted  - - 010 


on 

But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added 
again,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  fait 
ufed  in  curing  a barrel  of  herrings, 
viz.  - - - - o 12  6 


So  that  the  premium  allowed  for 
each  barrel  of  herrings  entered  for 
home  confumption  is  - .^139 


If 
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If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  Britiih  fait,  it  will 
ftand  as  follows,  viz. 

Bounty  on  each  barrel  brought  in  by  the 
bufles  as  above  - - 12  3^ 

From  which  deduct  the  a bar- 
rel paid  at  the  time  they  are  entered 
for  home  confumption  - 010 

£0  II  3I 

But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on 
two  bulhels  of  Scots  fait,  at  is.6d. 
per  bulhel,  fuppofed  to  be  the  quan- 
tity at  a medium  ufed  in  curing 
each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit,  - 030 

The  premium  for  each  barrel  en- 
tered for  home  confumption  will  be  o 14  3I 

Though  the  lofs  of  duties  upon  herrings  ex- 
ported cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  confidered 
as  bounty ; that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home 
confumption  certainly  may. 


An 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Salt  im- 
ported into  Scotland^  and  of  Scots  Salt  delivered 
Dutyfree from  the  Works  there for  the  Fipiery^ 
from  the  ^th  of  April  1771  to  the  ^th  of  April 
1782,  with  a Medium  of  both  for  one  Year. 


PERIOD. 

Foreign  Salt 
imported. 

Scots  Salt  de* 
livered  from 
the  Works. 

Budiels. 

fiulhels. 

From  the  5th  of  ApriH 
1771,  to  the  5th  of> 
April  1782.  ) 

Medium  for  one  Year 

93^974 

168226 

85 I 79 FT 

*5293^^ 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Buihel  of  Foreign 
Salt  weighs  841b.  that  of  Britifli  Salt  561b.  only. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


SdahiH  and  Pradon, 
Ptioctn  • Sctaet,  Londoti. 
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